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TWO NEW TRANSLATIONS OF LAO TZU * 


DerRK BopDE 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


ProressoR DUYVENDAK’s untimely death on July 
9, 1954, coming when he was still at the height of 
his powers, takes from us yet another of the giants 
of European sinology. All who are familiar with 
his writings have long recognized his eminence as 
a Chinese scholar. But to friends and students 
(among whom I was privileged to be one) he was 
more than this as well: a morally big human 
being. This bigness he displayed in the everyday 
affairs of ordinary life: his self-effacing sim- 
plicity, his friendly warmth, his endless patience 
to all who approached him; and in time of crisis 
he displayed it again when, during the Nazi oc- 
cupation of Holland, he suffered imprisonment for 
the “ crime ” of having opened his home to Jewish 
refugees.* 

Many members of this Society, of which Duy- 
vendak was an honorary member, probably still 
remember his after-dinner talk at the Society’s 
annual meeting in New York in 1946, when, 
speaking with the humor, charm, and modesty so 
typical of him, he described how he and his fellow 
countrymen had lived during the war years. In 
those “ times of troubles,” when boiled tulip bulbs 
became the food of many, it is altogether natural 
that this European scholar of Chinese civilization 
should turn for solace to that ancient “ treasure 
house of wisdom,” the Tao Te Ching of Lao Tzu. 
The result was a Dutch translation, published 
while the war was still in progress.?, And now it 
is again altogether fitting that his subsequent 


*Tao Té King, Le livre de la Voie et de la Vertu. 
Texte chinois établi et traduit avec des notes critiques et 
une introduction par J. J. L. Duyvenpaxk. (Librairie 
d’Amérique & d’Orient.) Pp. xiii + 187. Paris: ApRIEN- 
MAISONNEUVE, 1953.— 

Tao Te Ching, The book of the Way and its Virtue. 
Translated from the Chinese and annotated by J. J. L. 
Duyvenpak. (The Wisdom of the East Series.) Pp. vi 
+172. London: JoHN Murray, 1954. 

* For an excellent obituary, including a ten-page bibli- 
ography of his writings, see Paul Demiéville, “J. J. L. 
Dukvendak (1889-1954) ,” T‘oung Pao, 43 (1954), 1-33. 

* Tau-te-tsjing, Het boek van Weg en Deugd (Arnhem, 
1942; 2nd rev. ed., Arnhem, 1950). Though the first 
edition bears the imprint of May 1942, it did not ac- 
tually appear until May 1943. Cf. Duyvendak in 
T‘oung Pao, 38 (1945), 334, n. 3. 


French and English translations—based upon, but 
amplified and otherwise considerably modified 
from that Dutch version—should become his final 
published works. 


The French and English Versions Compared 


Both versions begin with a brief but admirable 
introduction, giving one of the best discussions of 
the Tao Te Ching and of Taoist key ideas yet seen 
by this reviewer. Thereafter, in the main body of 
the French version, each of the Tao Te Ching’s 
eighty-one chapters receives a spread of two facing 
pages (sometimes a little more) arranged as fol- 
lows: (1) on the right hand page appears a photo- 
graphic reproduction of the traditional Chinese 
text, and next to it, on the same page, a recon- 
stituted Chinese text (photographed from hand- 
written copy) embodying Duyvendak’s numerous 
emendations of the traditional text; (2) on the 
facing left hand page appears Duyvendak’s French 
translation (based on the reconstituted text), and 
underneath it, in smaller type, his detailed com- 
mentary. The book then concludes with a num- 
bered list of all Chinese characters mentioned in 
the commentary, followed by a one-page table of 
all the textual transfers between chapters of the 
traditional text made by Duyvendak in the course 
of establishing his reconstituted text. 

The English edition includes all of the above 
features save that it omits the two all-important 
parallel Chinese texts. For this reason, of course, 
the French edition must remain primary for 
everyone who reads Chinese. Aside from this, the 
commentary of the English edition also embodies 
a very few minor additions or other modifications.* 

Not often, however, does it happen that, as here, 
the same text is translated by the same scholar 
into two different languages. This, not surpris- 
ingly, has resulted in occasional verbal differences 
which it is instructive to compare. On the whole, 


* Examples are the new archaeological evidence cited 
under 11 for the thirty-spoke chariot wheel of Chou 
times, the reference to the Han-shih-wai-chuan under 49, 
and the quotation from Shakespeare’s Tempest under 
80. (Here and below, numbers refer to the chapters of 
the Tao Te Ching, not to pages.) 
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my impression is that the French version tends to 
be a little more literal than does the English; this, 
however, is by no means always true. Here we 
can cite only a few examples: 

In 13, for ching #&, French “choses effray- 
antes” becomes English “ goads” (probably under 
the influence of Arthur Waley, who in translating 
the same passage uses “ goad” as a verb). In 21, 
for ching #§, French “ germes” becomes English 
“essence,” and yu 4, literally translated as “ il y 
a,” becomes much more freely rendered as “ la- 
tent ” (probably again under Waley’s influence). 
In 27, for hst ming #289, French “ illumination 
ambivalente ” seems considerably more “ ambiva- 
lent ” and less meaningful than English “ twofold 
understanding.” * Likewise, in the context of 41, 
I prefer English “ gentleman ” to French “noble ” 
for shih ++. In 59, on the other hand, some mis- 
take seems to have happened in allowing “La 
‘mére’ par laquelle on posséde le royaume” to 
become “The ‘mother’ of possessing the king- 
dom.” 


Textual Emendations 


The truly revolutionary feature of Duyvendak’s 
work, sharply distinguishing it from almost all its 
predecessors, is his recognition, not merely that 
the present Tao Te Ching is occasionally corrupt 
in individual words (as other translators have 
acknowledged), but that considerable portions of 
its text have become seriously disarranged from 
their original sequence. Most of this scrambling, 
he believes, occurred in Han times (or very shortly 
thereafter), when the text was edited so as to con- 
form to its present number of eighty-one chapters 
(which, as he points out, is a magic number in 
Taoism). In this editing it was easy for the nar- 
row bamboo slips (on which Chinese books were 
then written) to lose their proper sequence, and, 
once this had happened, the errors were difficult 
to correct, owing to the inherent obscurities of the 
text itself. 

In order to restore what he believes to have been 
the original sequence, therefore, Duyvendak has 
not hesitated to delete, or to transfer from one 
chapter to another, passages ranging in length 
from one to thirty or more characters, and affect- 


‘ This, incidentally, is one of several instances (others 
will be discussed later) in which Duyvendak’s interpre- 
tation differs radically (and, in my opinion, quite justi- 
fiably ) from those of his predecessors; cf., for this same 
phrase, Legge’s “hiding the light,” Waley’s “ resorting 
to the light,” Lin Yutang’s “ stealing the light,” ete. 


ing no less than twenty-seven chapters. In so 
doing he has followed two general principles: (1) 
When, as happens fairly frequently, the same, or 
nearly the same, passage appears in two different 
chapters, it is deleted from that to which it seems 
less appropriate, while retained in the other; the 
reason for this is that, as pointed out by Duyven- 
dak, it seems quite unlikely that such a consider- 
able number of repetitions would appear in a text 
as brief as that of the Tao Te Ching. (2) When, 
as happens even more frequently, a passage seems 
ideologically and stylistically out of place in its 
present chapter, but fits well into another, it is 
accordingly deleted from the former and shifted 
to the latter. Fortunately, such transfers are 
facilitated not only by the general syntactic fea- 
tures (balance, parallelism, contrast, etc.) shared 
by the Tao Te Ching with other classical Chinese 
texts, but also by the numerous rhymes which are 
its own particular characteristic (though these, as 
Duyvendak points out, are by no means always 
infallible guides). 

The resulting rearrangement provides a text 
indubitably smoother, more natural and more 
meaningful than the traditional one, and one that 
in case after case carries conviction as to its cor- 
rectness. After reading it, indeed, one wonders 
how other translators could have remained con- 
tent with the traditional arrangement, or how 
Waley could have described the text as “at least 
as satisfactory as that of other early Chinese 
works.” ® 

The rearranging of any long-accepted text, 
however, carries obvious dangers, for once em- 
barked on, it inevitably raises the question: where 
to stop? Here we should stress that relatively 
few of Duyvendak’s changes are wholly original 
with him; for most of them he follows proposals 
made by modern Chinese scholars, notably Ma 
Hsii-lun in his Lao-tzu Ho-ku (1924). Yet Ma, 
in Duyvendak’s opinion, is too “ radical” in his 
approach to the text. “ In numerous cases,” writes 
Duyvendak (English ed., pp. 3-4), “I do not 
agree with him; I only accept alterations if they 
seem to be absolutely necessary.” Now here, of 
course, he is expressing a subjective opinion, for 
obviously what may appear “necessary” to one 
scholar may appear equally “ unnecessary ” to an- 
other. It is quite conceivable, indeed, that to 
some readers (I am not one of them) who have 


5 Arthur Waley, The Way and Its Power (London, 
1934), p. 131. 
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been brought up on the traditional text, Duyven- 
dak will seem just as much of a radical as Ma 
Hsii-lun seems to him. Such is the situation that 
inevitably arises when, as here, textual changes are 
executed primarily on the basis of internal cri- 
teria, with only occasional support from external 
evidence. 

Illustrative of these difficulties is the passage, 
“stop its (his) apertures, close its (his) doors,” 
which, since it is repeated in two chapters (52 and 
56), should therefore be theoretically deleted from 
one of them. In the case of 52, however, this is 
impossible, since deletion there would leave the 
next several words grammatically dangling in the 
air, and would furthermore destroy the antithesis 
now found between the opening clause of our 
doubtful passage (“stop its apertures”) and the 
counter clause (“open its apertures ”) that begins 
the following paragraph. Yet if we turn to 56, 
deletion also becomes difficult, since this would 
destroy the alternating rhymes that now exist 
between the final words of the two clauses of our 
passage (t‘ui, “apertures,” and men, “ doors”) 
and the corresponding words in the two clauses 
that follow (jut, “sharpness,” and fen, “ tan- 
gles”). As a result, Duyvendak is reluctantly 
obliged to retain the passage unchanged in both 
chapters, even though in so doing he violates his 
usual rule. 

Of considerably greater philosophical import is 
Duyvendak’s bold deletion, in 42, of the opening 
three words in the famous chain statement: “ Tao 
produced one; one produced two; two produced 
three; three produced the ten thousand things.” 
Here, contrary to most cases, he has external justi- 
fication: the fact that in the Huai-nan-tzu, where 
the same passage is quoted, the words “ Tao pro- 
duced one ” do not appear.® 

This emendation is very tempting philosophi- 
cally, because the statement, “ Tao produced one,” 
in itself seems to run counter to the general tenor 
of Taoist thinking. This it does because, es- 
pecially in the context of the statements that fol- 
low, it makes it appear as if the Tao were some 
sort of an initial creative agent, standing anterior 
and external to the train of creation which it sets 
In operation, whereas according to prevailing 
Taoist speculation, I believe I am right in assert- 





* Actually, though Duyvendak does not say so, this 
truncated version of the passage appears not once but 
twice in the Huai-nan-tzu: in 3.2la and 7.1b of Liu 
Wen-tien’s edition of 1923. 


ing that the Tao is definitely not thus regarded as 
an external creative agent. On the contrary, it 
itself embraces—indeed, is identical with—the en- 
tire range of creative evolution in all its multiple 
phases, beginning with the undifferentiated “ one- 
ness” which the Taoists also describe as “ Non- 
being” (ww), and evolving from this into the 
growing complexity of what they call “Being” 
(yw).7 Perhaps it is unwise to insist too much on 
logical consistency in a probably composite text 
like the Tao Te Ching. Because it is so well 
known, however, the statement, “Tao produced 
one,” has given trouble to later commentators, and 
it would be exceedingly convenient if it could be 
eliminated. 

On the other hand, a radical emendation such 
as this, based on the mere fact of textual omission 
in later quotations, seems a risky business, es- 
pecially in view of the support for the traditional 
reading seemingly supplied by a passage in 
Chuang-tzu, chap. 12 (trans. Giles, p. 143): “ At 
the Great Beginning (t‘ai ch‘u) there was Non- 
being (wu). It had neither being nor name and 
was that from which came the One. When the 
One came into existence, there was the One but 
still no forms... .” This agrees with Tao Te 
Ching 42 in saying that prior to the One there was 
something else, even though, for it, this “some- 
thing else” is wu or “ Non-being,” whereas for 


7 Support for this interpretation is provided by the 
passage in Huai-nan-tzu 3.2la, just prior to citation 
there of our Tao Te Ching passage, in which we read 
that “Tao started in the One” #574 —. This, it seems 
to me, is quite different from saying that the Tao “ pro- 
duced” /f the One; it simply means that the evolu- 
tionary process to which we give the name Tao starts 
with a Oneness. This interpretation is confirmed when 
we read further that “with the One, there was (as yet) 
no production; therefore a division into the yin and 
yang occurred; through the union between the yin and 
yang, the ten thousand things were produced.” Cf. also 
the second citation of our Tao Te Ching passage in 
Huai-nan-tzu 7.1b, where, in explanation of the state- 
ment, “One produced two,” the commentator Kao Yu 
(fl. 205-212) explicitly states: “The One means Tao.” 
For an interesting discussion of the relationship of 
“one” to two and other numbers, see Bernard S. Solo- 
mon, “‘One is no number’ in China and the West,” 
Harvard Journal of Asiatic Studies, 17 (1954), 253-260, 
esp. (for the metaphysical viewpoint which is our con- 
cern here) 257-258. 

8 Cf. Fung Yu-lan, A History of Chinese Philosophy, 
II (Princeton, 1953), 183, where we see how Wang Pi 
(226-249), in commenting on this statement, is forced to 
contradict his own system of thought, according to 
which the Tao itself is to be equated with the One. 
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the Tao Te Ching it is the Tao. Tempted though 
I am to accept Duyvendak’s emendation, I must 
confess that I can do so only with considerable 
hesitation—a hesitation typical of that constantly 
encountered in one’s study of this baffling text. 


The Translations as Translations 


Judged solely as translations, without regard 
for problems of textual rearrangement, these two 
works, it seems to me, not only display exceptional 
ease and clarity of style, but more specifically 
excell along three particular lines: (1) their feel- 
ing for the concreteness of expression which is 
such a prominent characteristic of classical Chi- 
nese; (2) their similar feeling for those vital 
syntactic features (parallelism, contrast, etc.), the 
slurring over of which in translation so often leads 
to semantic as well as merely stylistic distortion ; 
(3) their ability to seize unusual meanings of 
Chinese words when the ordinary ones fail to fit 
the particular context. Here there is space only 
to illustrate this third point by two examples: 

The phrase in 62, chin tz‘u tao #€)E3H, has 
traditionally been translated transitively as “to 
send in (or present, or bring forward) this Tao ”; 
cf. Waley: “ Better were it, as can be done with- 
out moving from one’s seat, to send this Tao.” In 
its context, however, this is not very meaningful, 
and Duyvendak is almost surely right when he 
takes chin as intransitive (“to move forward ”) 
and therefore translates: “. . . it would be better 
for them to sit still and make progress in the 
Way.” 

In 70, likewise, there is a two-clause passage, 
the second being introduced by tse §iJ, which, in 
such a position, almost always means “ then, there- 
upon, in that case.” This, indeed, is the way the 
word has previously been handled here; ef. Waley 
(who, however, renders the entire passage quite 
loosely): “ Few then understand me; but [tse] 
it is upon this very fact that my value depends.” 
Duyvendak, however, takes for tse a much rarer 
verbal meaning (“to model or pattern oneself 
upon”), and so translates entirely differently: 
“Those who understand me are rare, those who 
pattern themselves [¢se] after me are highly 
prized.” Unquestionably he is right, because by 
so doing he secures a neat balance between initial 
verbal ¢se and initial verbal chih, “to under- 
stand,” of the preceding clause. No doubt he was 
helped here by his keen feeling for Chinese syntax. 

Sometimes, however, I feel that his search for 


unusual meanings leads to translations which, 
while philologically acceptable, are ideologically 
improbable. A case in point is the word po f¥ in 
81, which ordinarily means “ broad, comprehen- 
sive, universal,” but also occurs rather rarely as 
the name of a kind of backgammon, and can then 
be used as a verb meaning to play this game. 
Duyvendak elects to use this technical meaning 
here and therefore translates: “ He who knows, 
does not game [po]. He who games [po], does 
not know.” This he does on grounds that the 
traditional interpretation of the statement (“he 
who knows, is not universal [po],” said here with 
reference to the Taoist adept) is clearly “ contra- 
dictory to the character of the Way which gives 
‘universal’? knowledge instead of specialized 
ability.” 

In the Confucian Analects, however, po occurs 
three times in the expression po hsiieh #4, “to 
study widely” or “widely studied.” Thus we 
read in VI, 25 (here and below I follow Waley’s 
renderings): “ A gentleman who is widely versed 
[po hsiieh] in letters ... is not likely ... to go 
far wrong”; IX, 2: “ Master K‘ung is no doubt 
... vastly learned [po hsiieh]”; XIX, 6,: “One 
who studies widely [po hsiieh] and with set pur- 
pose, ... will . . . achieve Goodness ”; cf. also 
the analogous use of po alone in IX, 10: “ He has 
broadened [po] me with culture, restrained me 
with ritual.” 

In view of these examples, I think we are well 
justified in assuming that the po of Tao Te Ching 
81 is an allusion to po hsiieh, Confucian “ wide 
learning,” in contrast to chih 4p, “ knowledge,” 
which here surely refers to the “ genuine ” knowl- 
edge of the Taoist. Such an interpretation ac- 
cords very well with the Taoist viewpoint, accord- 
ing to which there is nothing really “ broadening ” 
in the “ wide learning ” of Confucianism, but only 
an arid pursuit of book learning and a tedious 
preoccupation with the minutiae of ceremonial 
behavior. The attempt to equate po with “ gam- 
ing” here, on the other hand, seems trivial and 
irrelevant, and Carus has neatly captured the true 
antithesis when he translates: “The wise [chih|] 
are not learned [po]; the learned are not wise.” ° 

Much more important, philosophically, is Duy- 
vendak’s unusual translation of the two opening 


® Waley’s translation is similar (though, as not in- 
frequently in his Tao Te Ching renderings, more prolix 
and less precise): “True wisdom is different from 
much learning; Much learning means little wisdom.” 
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lines of 1: “ The Way that may truly be regarded 
as the Way is other than a permanent way [un- 
capitalized]. The terms that may truly be re- 
garded as terms are other than permanent terms.” 
This runs directly counter to the usual interpre- 
tation: “The Way that may be called the Way *° 
is not the invariable Way. The names [i.e., 
terms] that may be called names are not the in- 
variable names.” 

Duyvendak’s unorthodox rendering requires a 
semantic extension of k‘o Wf, usually “may ” or 
“can,” into “may truly,” and of fet JE, usually 
“is not,” into “is other than.” Above all, how- 
ever, it rests upon what I believe to be a misunder- 
standing of the word ch‘ang ‘% (“ permanent ” 
in his translation; “invariable” in mine). For 
in contrast to other scholars, who take ch‘ang as 
referring here to the true metaphysical Way of 
Taoism, Dukvendak interprets it as a derogatory 
epithet descriptive of the “ordinary” (this is 
another possible rendering of ch‘ang) and mun- 
dane ways (uncapitalized) of everyday life. “The 
characteristic feature of an ordinary way or road,” 
he writes, “ is the fact that it is unchangeable and 
permanent. However, the Way, which is being 
discussed here, is characterized by the very oppo- 
site: this Way is never-ending change. Being and 
Non-being, life and death, alternate constantly. 
Nothing is impermanent and unchangeable. The 
very concept of ‘ way’ therefore acquires an oppo- 
site meaning.” 

This argument overlooks the philosophical ob- 
jection that, granted that the universe is in a state 
of never-ending change or flux, this does not mean 
that the Way or Tao should be categorized as 
impermanent and changing, at least in the same 
sense. On the contrary, the very fact that change 
is constant in the universe implies that the princi- 
ple (i. e., Way or Tao) of change is likewise “ con- 
stant ” or “invariable.” In other words, the one 
unchanging constant in an ever-changing universe 
is precisely its character of never-ending change. 

In the second place, Duyvendak’s argument 
falls on philological grounds: the fact that ch‘ang 
is an important technical term in the Tao Te 
Ching, frequently used to designate precisely what 
is permanent and genuine from a Taoist point of 
view. Thus, just as in 1 (if my interpretation is 
correct) the true Tao is described as ch‘ang or 
“invariable,” so in 28 the same adjective is ap- 





°Or “that may be trodden”; the phrase lit. reads: 
“that may be tao-ed.” 


plied to that other major concept of Taoism, Te 
(“ Power,” “ Virtue”). In several chapters, 
moreover, ch‘ang appears as a noun in its own 
right, “the Invariable,’ in which cases it is 
linked with another important word, ming ‘BR, 
“enlightenment ” or “to be enlightened.” Thus 
we read in 16: “ Return (i.e., acquiescence) to 
what is fated is called the Invariable (ch‘ang) ; 
to know the Invariable is to be enlightened 
(ming) ”;* in 52: “ Revert to one’s (state of) 
enlightenment (ming). . .. This is called prac- 
tising the Invariable (ch‘ang) ”;*° and in 5d: 
“ Understanding of the natural harmony is called 
the Invariable (ch‘ang); understanding of the 
Invariable is called enlightenment (ming).” ** 

The same misconception of ch‘ang leads to a 
further mistake in the fourth paragraph of 1, 
where “chang wu... ch‘ang yu” (which simply 
means “invariable Non-being . . . and invariable 
Being”) is translated as “the constant alterna- 
tion between Non-being and Being.” “ Alterna- 
tion ” here is gratuitous, since ch‘ang has refer- 
ence to Being and Non-being per se, and not to 
their functions. Nor do I see how the similar pas- 
sage cited by Duyvendak from the Chuang-tzu in 
support of his interpretation does anything to 
strengthen his case.’ 


Misprints 


In the French edition, between the third and 
fourth sentences of the translation of 21, one 
sentence has been inadvertently omitted (fortu- 
nately corrected in the English edition, where the 
corresponding sentence reads: “ Though vague 
and intangible, latent in it are things”). In 15 
of the French edition, first line of commentary, 


11This (my rendering) seems to me preferable to 
Duyvendak’s “Surrendering one’s trust is called the 
constant (law). He who knows this constant (law) is 
called enlightened.” 

12Duyvendak: “If... one resorts to one’s vision, 
... this is called ‘ practising what is constant.’” 

13 Duyvendak: “To understand the natural harmony 
means being constant. To understand being constant 
means being enlightened.” For a detailed discussion of 
these and other occurrences of ch‘ang in the Tao Te 
Ching, see Fung Yu-lan, A History of Chinese Philoso- 
phy, I (Peiping, 1937; 2nd ed., Princeton, 1952), 180- 
182. 

14 Cf. Chuang-tzu, chap. 33 (Giles, p. 447), which says 
of Lao Tzu that he built his doctrine “on the principle 
of invariable (ch‘ang) Non-being and invariable (ch‘ang) 
Being,’ but which Duqvendak interprets as meaning 
that he “built it on the principie of constant (alterna- 
tion of) Non-being and Being.” 
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Ixvi is a mistake fur lxv (the same error is re- 
peated in the English edition), and in 63, last line 
of second paragraph of commentary, lxxxix is a 
mistake for lxxix (corrected in the English 
edition). 

The one really major blemish of the French 
edition, however, is its extraordinary number of 
errors in the reconstituted (handwritten) Chinese 
text, sixty-six characters of which have been omit- 
ted entirely in copying, and three more copied in- 
correctly, affecting a total of fourteen chapters. 
This is particularly unfortunate inasmuch as it 
is precisely this reconstituted Chinese text that 
gives the French edition its primary importance 
for scholars. The blame, however, should not be 
attached to Duyvendak himself; it is simply a 
case of having been poorly served by his Chinese 
copyist, whose work he acknowledges in his 
introduction. 

Of the omitted characters, more than half 
(those in 28, 38, 60, 61, 74) occur in passages 
consisting of identical (or closely similar) phrase- 
ology repeated in successive clauses, of which, 
therefore, the copyist has obviously overlooked the 
one while copying the other. The same principle 
explains two of the three miscopied characters, 
two of which, however, are also close graphic 
variants of the characters they are intended to 
reproduce. That so many gross errors can occur 
in a text expressly intended for a modern scholarly 
publication, should warn all of us to be very cau- 
tious before accepting the numerous textual vari- 
ants commonly adducible for almost every ancient 
text. For while many of these are no doubt en- 
tirely justified and useful, many others are prob- 
ably nothing more than careless scribal errors. 

The following is a list of the reconstituted text’s 
miscopied characters; headings indicate the chap- 
ter, column, and character number (position in a 
column) of the characters in question: 


Chap. Col. Char.no. Error Correction 


31 5 14 ist tka 
78 1 15 a AP 
78 3 3 +: ¥ 


The following is a table of the omitted pas- 
sages, headings being the same as before save that 
“Char. no.” this time refers to that character in 
the existing reconstituted text immediately follow- 
ing which the omitted passage in question is to 
be inserted : 


BoppE: Two New Translations of Lao Tzu 


Chap. Col. Char.no. Omission 


7 6 Zl. 
13 8 i 
10 iy B 
27 8 5 4 
oe 3 
“ 9 Fo] 
a 16 EA 
28 1 i FRE 
34 14 ni] 
38 7 (24 chars.) PRHBZ-.. 
LR... AUB 
(13 chars.) Bye... R# 


(to be transferred 
from chap. 2) 


51 (between cols. 
4 and 5) 


54 12 %e 
mA AN 
IRA A 
KKAER 


60 8 
61 12 
74 10 


ae * 


These rather lengthy remarks very far from ex- 
haust all the jottings originally put down in prep- 
aration for this review. Yet from them, I trust, 
two major points are made abundantly clear: 
Why, on the one hand, these translations are so 
excitingly different from all previous Western 
study on the Tao Te Ching and open for it revolu- 
tionary new possibilities; yet why, on the other 
hand, they cannot be regarded as “ definitive ” 
translations and fail to make the work of previous 
translators obsolete. Duyvendak himself, indeed, 
would be the last to advance such a claim, for in 
his own words (English ed., p. 5): “I do not 
flatter myself with the belief that I have success- 
fully surmounted all the difficulties. There are 
passages which do not satisfy me, and of which the 
translation remains uncertain.” This statement, I 
believe, would still hold good even were all the 
problems surrounding the proper arrangement of 
the text to be successfully resolved.'® 

We must, in short, accept the fact that the Tao 
Te Ching, by its very nature, is not susceptible to 
any really “ definitive ” translation. So laconic is 
it, so deliberately esoteric, so peculiar in some of 
its syntactic forms, that though its general mean- 


15 Cf, 32, which in its traditional form is obviously 
badly scrambled and fails to yield good sense, yet still 
remains unsatisfactory, so it seems to me, even after 
Duyvendak’s drastic rearrangement, 
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ing is clear enough, many of its individual state- knows does not speak; he who speaks does not 
ments must probably remain forever veiled in un- know”? *° 


certainty. This is what makes it at once so fasci- 
nating and at the same time so exasperating to the, 


translator. 


pected from a writer who waits until the very last 


16 Traditionally, these words belong to 56, where, how- 
ver, they are badly out of context. Duyvendak, there- 


Yet what else can reasonably be ex-fore, is surely right in transferring them to 81, where 
there is a series of similar parallel paradoxes, one of 
which (“he who is wise is not learned; he who is 


chapter of his book to warn his readers: “ He who learned is not wise”) has already been discussed above. 





SRE PHONEMES AND SYLLABLES 


Wittiam A. SMALLEY 
THe CHRISTIAN AND MISSIONARY ALLIANCE 


THE SRE DIALECT’ is spoken by one of the 
many related peoples of interior Indochina called 
Mor ‘savage’ by the Vietnamese, and variously 


*Centered around the town of Jiring in the Province 
of Haut Donnai, southwest of Dalat in Indo China, the 
dialect is understood by neighboring Cil, Maa, and Lac 
tribesmen, but much less so by equally neighboring Kdu, 
Loan and Ragali peoples. Small settlements of Viet- 
namese are found in the territory, and the people of the 
valley show more coastal high-culture influence than do 
the mountainous Cil or the more inland and more 
famous Rhadé, Jarai, Mnong, Sedang, etc. In particular, 
the Sré regularly practice the cultivation of wet rice, 
whereas most of the tribal peoples north and inland 
typically cultivate mountain rice, although scattered ex- 
ceptions can be cited. There is a greater degree of 
bilingualism with Vietnamese than may be found farther 
inland, also. 

Appreciation is expressed here to the following indi- 
viduals and sources who made the investigation repre- 
sented in this paper considerably easier for their ground 
work: (1) My missionary colleagues, the Rev. H. A. 
Jackson of Dalat and the Rev. and Mrs. George Irwin of 
Jiring for very helpful discussion of some problems. Mr. 
Jackson has reduced the language to writing. His 
system is an adequate transcription except for the 
following points: a) he writes two allophones of the 
high-short phoneme and is not fully consistent in the 
transcription of this phoneme; b) he writes the [a] and 
[>] allophones of /a/; ¢) his transcription of /?/ is 
somewhat inconsistent; and d) his interpretation of cer- 
tain consonant clusters and non-syllabie vocoids is ques- 
tionable. There has been a small amount of Biblical 
translation and other religious material, plus a syl- 
labaire and other primer mimeographed in this tran- 
scription by the mission. (2) Jacques Dournes, Diction- 
naire Sré (Kého)—Frangais (Saigon, 1950). His is a 
different transcription from Jackson’s, and at most 
points equatable. However, he has either recorded a 
strongly variant dialect from that of informants used 
here, or he is guilty of a strange confusion of vowel 
phonemes. Two lengths of vowel are recognized, but not 


Mo1, Montacnarps, KéHo, or PEMSIENS? by the 
French. The first of these terms is the one gen- 
erally found in the rather scanty ethnological 
literature, but is pejorative and often resented. 
No description done up to modern standards exists 
for any of these languages, and comparative work 
has apparently been largely impressionistic, but 
the “ Moi” languages are tied by. French authors 
to Mon-Khmer and “ Indonesian.” * 

No phonemic tone has ever been reliably re- 
ported for a language of the Southern Moi group. 
However, in a 1929 review by the French scholar 
Coedés, we find the comment: “ Enfin, M. Goupil- 
lon note pas moins de quatre tons dans la langue 
des chao-ma. Le fait, s’il est exact, présente un 
grand intérét. On sait que ni les langues mon- 
khméres, ni les langues malayo-polynésiennes ne 
possédent de tons.* . . . Le chao-ma constituerait 


consistently transcribed when there is no minimal pair 
to mark a difference. Glottal stop is not always tran- 
scribed. (See also Francois Martini, “ De la transcrip- 
tion du Sré,” Bulletin de la Société des Etudes Indo- 
chinoises, Tome XXVII, No. 1 (Saigon, 1952) ). 

This investigation was undertaken under the auspices 
of The Christian and Missionary Alliance in the spring 
of 1951. 

*The latter term is a portmanteau word derived by 
René de Berval from the initials of Les Populations 
Montagnardes du Sud-Indochinois, which was for a time 
the administrative name for part of the area occupied 
by these peoples. The Indochinois has since been 
dropped from that title. Cf. Dam Bo, Les Populations 
Montagnardes du Sud-Indochinois (Pémsiens), special 
number of France-Asie (Saigon, 1950). 

3Cf. the Carte Ethnolinguistique published by the 
Service Geographique de l’Indochine (1949). 

‘ Later research has shown this to be not strictly true. 
A. G. Haudricourt informs me that the Riang and 
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done une anomalie.”*® Jacques Dournes, the com- 
piler of the Dictionnaire Sré (Kého)—Francais 
wrote of Sré: “ J] n’existe pas de tons ; l’intonation 
de la voix est personnelle et relative au sens de 
la phrase, comme dans les langues européennes.” ® 
The present author has considered in spite of this, 
however, that the diffusion of phonemic tone, or 
the development of phonemic tone through the 
process of “drift” or through any other process 
of language change might be very likely in an area 
surrounded as this is by Vietnamese on the one 
side and Thai dialects (particularly Lao) in the 
northwest. The same possibility was suggested to 
me by Paul Benedict.’ 

Sré and Maa ® are related so closely that they 
are mutually intelligible. If conscious loanwords 
from Vietnamese were to be included in the Sré 
data upon which this paper is based, the speech of 
the informant ® would have to be considered as 
containing contrastive lexical pitch. It was not 
until after some considerable work with the trio 
of expressions: [hayboh] ‘ salt,’ [hayjalah] ‘ earth, 
and [hayboateh] ‘cloth, and not until after con- 
Lamet languages (Mon-Khmer) have contrastive lexical 
pitch due to a loss of contrast between voiced and 
voiceless “ initials,” and cites the following references 
which I have no way of checking at my present location: 
R. Shafer, “ Etudes sur l’austroasien” Bul. de la Soc. 
de Ling. de Paris, XLVIII (1952), 1; Coedés, “ Les 
langues de Il’Indochine,”’ Conférences de Vinstitut de 
linguistique de Vuniversité de Paris, VIII. Several 
scholars are convinced that Vietnamese is a Mon-Khmer 
language, which would make it the outstanding example 
of a Mon-Khmer language with tone. See A. G. Haudri- 
court, “ L’origine Mon-Khmére des Tons Vietnamiens,” 
Journal Asiatique, CCXL, No. 2 (1952), p. 264; also 
Paul K. Benedict, “ Thai, Kadai, and Indonesian: A new 
Alignment in Southeastern Asia,” AA 44 (1942), 600. 

°G. Coedés, Review of M. Goupillon, Essai de Vocabu- 
laire Frangois-Chao-ma (Saigon, 1929) in BEFEO XXIX 
(1929), p. 360. 

®* Dam Bo 966. 

7In a private communication in 1949. For his theories 
of the diffusion of tone in the area, see his “ Tonal 
Systems in Southeast Asia,” JAOS 68 (1948), 184-191; 
“Thai, Kadai, and Indonesian: A New Alignment in 
Southeastern Asia,” AA 44 (1942), 576-601; and “ An 
Analysis of Annamese Kinship Terms,” SJA 3. 371-392 
(1947). For other accounts of the diffusion of phonetic 
and/or phonemic characteristics across language bound- 
aries, see Edward Sapir, Language (New York, 1921), 
pp. 211-215. 

8’ The Chao-ma of the quoted review by Coedés. 

®The main informant for this paper was Sem, a boy 
in his teens, bilingual Sré-Vietnamese, with a smattering 
of French. Crucial material was checked with his father, 
Sol, a Sré preacher in the Mission Evangélique at Delat. 
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siderable attempt to find parallels to the three-way 
contrast, that the informant suddenly realized that 
the latter two of the syllables in contrast were 
Vietnamese, He had been consistently rejecting or 
identifying Vietnamese expressions in our previous 
work. 

Eliminating all such consciously Vietnamese 
terms, an analysis of the informant’s dialect still 
reveals a fully symmetrical phenomenon of pho- 
nemic tone-length, which could be described as 
phonemic length and conditioned pitch, or vice 
versa, but not with much more logic than the 
description of English /p,t,k/ as consisting of 
phonemic voicelessness and conditioned fortis 
quality or vice versa. Both features are mutually 
essential for the identification of the phoneme- 
signal, 

Such a system is of interest on a diachronic and 
comparative level for at least the following reasons: 
(1) That in the future through the process of 
language change or through the assimilation of 
loanwords, the correlation between length and 
pitch in Sré may be lost and a pitch system inde- 
pendent of length develop, just as in Lamet and 
Riang contrastive pitch has developed for reasons 
of language change; (2) That such a dialect may 
already exist, and that M. Goupillon may have 
been right, or partially so. The present author has 
had no opportunity to check Maa. 

This paper will deal with synchronic data (ex- 
clusive of loans recognized by the informant). It 
will describe the phonemes of Sré and indicate 
their patterning in distribution within the syl- 
lable.?° 

Sré speech is characterized by a marked tense- 
ness and preciseness of articulation. Phrasal 
groupings may be identified by final stress, and are 


1° Certain weaknesses in the author’s fieldwork repre- 
sented here should be mentioned. They are due to 1) the 
very limited time available to him for this study, and 
2) the fact that what time he had for it had to be spent 
in checking the orthography already developed (see 
fn. 1). The method used was to check both orthogra- 
phies with the author’s own transcription. The in- 
formant knew Jackson’s orthography, and Dournes’ Dic- 
tionnaire (op. cit.) provided the other. There was other 
opportunity to hear the slightly variant Cil and Lac 
dialects but not to record more than the most rudimen- 
tary texts. This paper, then, represents a careful analy- 
sis of listed words and short phrases. Problems of 
intonation and juncture, unfortunately, could not be 
considered. The statements in the paper, however, are 
made from a respectably large selection of list data and 
are accurate within those limitations. 
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bounded by space. A sharp syllable-timing, plus 
the allophones of tone-length, make syllable divi- 
sion fairly easy medially on the phonetic level. (A 
distributional rule for syllable division medially 
is given in Section IIT.) 


J. PHONEMIC TONE-LENGTH 


The two contrasting features of tone-length may 
be seen in the following examples: /bé/ ‘ buffalo 
calf, /be/ ‘ goat’; /jatpraw/ ‘ten snakes,’ /jat- 
praw/ ‘sixteen’; /*anibotaw/ ‘I try,’ / *aibotaw/ 
‘T am the chief.’ 

By setting up a frame with a substitution list 
as follows, the pitch-length can be unmistakably 
heard and identified, and all major allophones 
emerge clearly."? 


mro’da? ‘that aquatic pritda? ‘ that banana’ 
insect ’ 
lu’da? ‘that stone’ pisda? ‘ that knife ’ 
tyahda? ‘that earth’ btda? ‘that head ’ 
ntohda? ‘that chest’ dada? ‘that water’ 
drapda? ‘that jar’ hiwda? ‘that house ’ 
jada? ‘that thatch ’ %Syda’? ‘that blanket’ 
klawda? ‘that man’ t0nda? ‘that musical 
instrument ’ 
borda? ‘that lowerlip’ ‘%bonda? ‘that village’ 
jonda? ‘ that foot ’ *blanda? ‘ that court- 
yard ’ 
talakda? ‘that large rasjonda? ‘that toe’ 
quantity ’ 
boneda? ‘that malarial ktmatda? ‘ that eyebrow ’ 
fever’ 
pittrda? ‘that earlobe’ dasanda? ‘that pure 
water ’” 
bonanda? ‘ that night’ da’ditda’? ‘that paste’ 


The same “nouns”?* may be tested with the 
frame /do/ ‘this, here.’ Possessed nouns may be 
tested in similar fashion with /?an/ ‘my’ or any 
other possession substitute. Numerals serve as a 
frame for most of the same class. 

“Verbs” may be substituted in a frame con- 
sisting of /eaw/ ‘ person’ or /?an/ ‘I’ (subject, 
preceding verb), or /mhar/ ‘ quickly ’ (following). 


caw’ba? someone places an object on something else’ 
cawtaleh ‘ someone detaches ’ 

caw%ogit ‘someone does not know’ 

cawbir ‘someone is afraid’ 


cawtenhor ‘ someone slips ’ 
cawatdl ‘someone is awkward’ 


The procedure here followed is that outlined by 
Kenneth L. Pike in Tone Languages (Ann Arbor, 1948), 
pp. 43-67. 

12 Grammatical categories have not been worked out. 
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Description of the allophones of /’/** and /‘/ 
follows. Distribution of the vowel with relation to 
what follows in the same syllable is pertinent to 
allophonic differences of tone-length. 

/ V/ is actualized as a half-mora, high, level 
vowel when followed by any voiceless consonant 
/p, t,e,k, ?.s,h/: /nip/ ‘claw, thorn,’ /jut/ ‘kind 
of small fish,’ /pwac/ ‘ meat,’ /talik/ ‘ bring out,’ 
/lu?/ ‘ rock,’ /*das/ ‘ speak,’ /boh/ ‘ salt.’ 

It actualizes as a one-mora level vowel followed 
by a slight downglide on the following consonant 
when followed by any voiced consonant /m,n, ii, 
n,1,r,W,y/: /kam/ ‘ arrow,’ /jun/ ‘ carry, /?an/ 
‘I,’ /cin/‘ gong,’ /lahwal/ ‘ remake,’ /sur/ ‘ pig,’ 
/dadyaw/ ‘ saliva, /khay/ ‘ person.’ 

It actualizes as a two-mora high-falling vowel 
when in an open syllable: /iica/ ‘ wild mangou- 
stine,’ /ju/ ‘ wild banana tree.’ 

/ V/ actualizes as a two-mora low-rising vowel 
in open syllables or syllables closed by voiceless 
consonants: /lahrup/ ‘ draw,’ /tamit/ ‘ search for 
on the ground,” /dahtec/ ‘drinking water, 
/nkyak/ ‘ suck in,’ /dani’/ * grease,’ /bras/ ‘ sand,’ 
/btth/ fash.” After /*/, /?/ always appears as a 
syllable-final phoneme in pre-pause position, but 
the combination (i. e., when /V ?/ are in the same 
syllable) never occurs medially: compare /dada?/ 
‘that water’ with /lyanda?/ ‘ waterfall.’ ™* 

/ V/ actualizes as a one-mora low vowel followed 
by an upglide on a following voiced consonant as 
well as syllabicity of the consonant: /da?dtm/ 
‘urine, /daman/ ‘brine,’ /kai/ ‘want, desire,’ 
/taman/ ‘pay the expense of burial,’ /%abdl/ 
‘alone,’ /tangor/ ‘ watch from a distance,’ /sraw/ 
‘crossbow,’ /bay/ ‘ basket.’ 

Slight extra height is often given to /’/ on 
stressed syllables (i. e., phrase-final). 


II. VowELs AND CONSONANTS 


Every occurrence of a vowel is accompanied by 
/'/ or /‘/. Vowel phonemes may be charted as 
follows: 


18 The tone-length phoneme represented without dia- 
critical mark in phonemically transcribed examples will 
be indicated by /’/ in formulae. 

14The analysis immediately presents itself that this 
[’] is a part of the /‘/ complex (as is true, for example, 
of certain Siamese-Thai tones. Cf. P. K. Benedict, Tonal 
Systems, pp. 186-187). In Sré, however, the /?/ pat- 
terns as any other consonant in the distribution of 
clusters. New clusters would be created by a similar 
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Back 
ROUNDED 


FrRoNT BACK-CENTRAL 
UNROUNDED UNROUNDED 

HIGH CLOSE i i u 
HIGH OPEN t ) U 
MID e a 0 
/dkchi/ ‘sap,’ /miw/ ‘rain’; /?in?aseh/ ‘horse saddle,’ 
/klintdr/ ‘outside part of ear’; /muh/ ‘nose,’ /tin/ 
‘carry on two men’s shoulders’; /t:/ ‘arm,’ /si?/ 
‘tooth’; /tal/ ‘enough,’ /tenyam/ ‘bad’; /dulyanda?/ 
‘one waterfall, /td1/ ‘rub two objects’; /we?/ ‘side,’ 
/tc?ét/ ‘little finger’; /benah/ ‘piece,’ /tap/ ‘clap’; 
/nko/ ‘neck,’ /dahor/ ‘ water runs.’ 


/i,i,u/ are high, close tense vowels in front 
unrounded, back-central unrounded, and _ back 
rounded formation, respectively. They vary to 
slightly more open and relaxed allophones in 
closed syllables, especially before voiceless conso- 
nants. /1,U/ are high, open, tense vowels in front 
unrounded and back rounded formation respec- 
tively. They differ from the vowels of English hit 
and foot by being higher and more tense. /e, 0/ 
are mid close varying to mid open vowels in front 
unrounded and back open-rounded formation re- 
spectively. /a/ is low, front-central unrounded. 
/2/ has two distinet allenhones which cannot be 
separated in the present data: [a], mid, back, 
varying to central unrounded, which occurs with 
/'/; and [9], low, open, back, slightly rounded, 
which occurs with /‘/:** /chap/ ‘ pull up, lift,’ 
/chat/ ‘ die.’ 


Consonants may be charted as follows: 


VOICELESS STOPS p c 
VOICED STOPS b j 
NASALS m 
VOICELESS SPIRANTS 

LATERAL 

ALVEOLAR TRILL 

VocoIDS PATTERNING 


AS CONSONANTS Ww y 


/p, t,e,k,?/ are voiceless, fortis, unaspirated stops 
at bilabial, alvelar, palatal, velar, and glottal 
points of articulation. They sometimes vary to a 
slight aspiration in phrase-final position. /b,d,j,g/ 
are voiced, lenis, unaspirated stops and /m, n, i, 7/ 
are nasals at bilabial, alveolar, palatal, and velar 
positions. /s/ is a voiceless, alveolar, grooved 


analysis in Thai. We therefore (tentatively) suggest 
the above solution. 

15JIn the only slightly variant Cil dialect, cognates 
show both distributions with [9]. 


fricative. /h/ is a voiceless aspiration of neutral 
quality or of the quality of the continguously fol- 
lowing vowel when initial, and of the quality of 
the preceding vowel when final. /l/ is a voiced 
alveolar lateral, /r/ is a voiced alveolar trill, 
reduced often to a flap in a consonant cluster. 
It may become voiceless before /h/ in phrase- 
medial position [durhyay] ‘one hundred.’ /w, y/ 
are labial and palatal semivowels. /w/?* is voice- 
less after /h/ [hWi?] /hwi?/ ‘forget.’ Palatal 
/e,j,0/ color following vowels and particularly 
preceding vowels (except high front vowels) with 
a palatal offglide, varying in prominence with the 
distance of the vowel from a palatal position 
[pwayc] /pwac/ ‘meat,’ [nsi¥e] /nsic/ ‘ agitation 
of water by wind,’ [ntru’i] /ntrui/ ‘jump down.’ 


Ill. THE SYLLABLE 


A syllable consists of one vowel and associated 
tone-length, with one, two, or three preceding con- 
sonants and with or without one or two following 
consonants: C(C[C])V(C[C]). 


All single consonants occur in pre-vocalic syllable- 
initial position: /poni’?/ ‘shoulder,’ /turcin/ ‘play a 
gong,’ /cim/ ‘fasten (clothes),’ /kelday/ ‘hard, solid,’ 
/?asena/ ‘ crosspiece of bow,’ /basya?/ ‘ cough,’ /di%adi/ 
‘yes or no?,’ /jU/ ‘ visit,’ /garmat/ ‘eye,’ /muh/ ‘ nose,’ 
/nam/ ‘year, /iat/ ‘greedy,’ /nac/ ‘ intelligent,’ /sa/ 
‘eat,’ /hodo/ ‘here,’ /lUnsur/ ‘ pig pen,’ /rabut/ ‘ violent 
wind,’ /we’lewe?/ ‘talk incessantly,’ /yan/ ‘ spirit.’ 

The following CC combinations occur in pre-vocalic 
syllable-initial position: pl, pr, pw, py, ph; tr, ty, th; 
er, ew, ch; kr, ky, kh; %b, ?d, *y; bl, br, bw, by; dr, dy; 
jr, jw; gl, gr; mp, mt, mb, mh, mr, mw; np, nt, nk, nd, 
ns, nh, nr, nw, ny; fic, ij, fh, fiw; nk, ng, nw; sw, sy, sr; 
hw, hy; lh, lw, ly; rh, rw, ry; yw: /plaii/ ‘shape, 
whittle,’/pran/ ‘ force,’ strength,’ /pwa?/ ‘ village chief,’ 
/pyer/ ‘picket (of palisade),’ /phaw/ ‘gun’; /truc/ 
‘pour liquid into a container,’ /tyar/ ‘forge,’ /thit/ 
‘console’; /*dascrih/ ‘sing,’ /ewan/ ‘cup, little pot,’ 
/chitu’/ ‘jar’; /chiklac/ ‘high tree,’ /krin/ ‘kind of 
bamboo,’ /kyat/ ‘covered basket,’ /kham/ ‘attach a 
buffalo for sacrifice’; /?yi?/ ‘smoke’; /%ban/ ‘chin,’ 
/itdar/ ‘wing’; /ble?/ ‘thief,’ /bri/ ‘jungle,’ /bwat/ 
‘piece,’ /byap/ ‘meal (except for rice),’ /dra?/ ‘ market,’ 
/dyan/ ‘nose ring of buffalo, /jraii/ ‘hate,’ /jwa/ 
‘Indian,’ /giah/ ‘kettle, /grdy/ ‘to watch’; /mpal/ 
‘rice mortar,’ /kupmtaw/ ‘ceremonial dance,’ /mbat/ 
‘handful (measure),’ /mhar/ ‘ quickly,’ /mre?/ ‘ pepper,’ 
/mwat/ ‘sorrow, sadness, /npan/ ~ /mpan/ ‘plank,’ 
/ntaw/ ‘get up,’ /nkap/ ‘ cocoon,’ /ndah/ ‘ prayer word,’ 
/nstc/ ‘red-hot iron for piercing hole,’ /nha/ ‘leaf of 
a tree,’ /nranko/ ‘rack to hold jars upright in the 
house,’ /nwat/ ‘be cold,’ /nyam/ ‘well, good’; /ficor/ 


16 See section IV for further discussion of the allo- 
phones of /w,y/. 
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‘ placenta,’ /iijup/ ‘ whirlwind,’ /nhu?/‘ smoke,’ /reiwas/ 
‘rake (v),’ /nko/ ‘throat,’ /nga/ ‘growling, animal 
noises,’ /nway/ ‘palsy’; /swin/ ‘very fine, slender,’ 
/syat/ ‘to cut, slice,’ /sre/ ‘irrigated ricefield, /hwac/ 
‘to blow,’ /hyer/ ‘to dry’; /Ihamv7/ ‘ritual of wash- 
ing buffalo feet,’ /lwan/ ‘ swallow,’ /lyah/ ‘ short, little, 
narrow,’ /sorhaw/ ‘ wild dog,’ /rwas/ ‘ elephant,’ /ryas/ 
‘root’; /ywal/ ‘ blanket of a dark blue color.’ 

The following CCC combinations occur in pre-vocalic 
syllable-initial position: %bl; nsr; nsw, thw, khw, mhw, 
klw, krw, brw, *bw, ?dw; nsy, rhy, khy, bry, kry, pry; 
n’y; mpl, mbl; mpr, ntr, ndr; ntw, mbw, ngw; mpy, 
nty: /*blon/ ‘ pass through’; /nsrén/‘ writhe’; /nswac/ 
‘which flutters in wind,’ /thwar/ ‘separated, not 
crowded,’ /khwal/ ‘to bark,’ /mhwal/ ‘ cioud,’ /klwat/ 
‘dumb, silent,’ /chikrwac/ ‘ orange tree,’ /brwa?/‘ work,’ 
/*bwah/ ‘be jealous, envy,’ /?dwac/ ‘ plant giving a red 
die’; /msyap/ ‘wide crack,’ /rhyan/ ‘one hundred,’ 
/rapukhya7/ ‘ the buffalo chews his cud,’ /bryan/ ‘ spirit 
of the rainbow,’ /kryam/ ‘restive,’ /prya’?/ ‘money’; 
/n’yas/ ‘nail, corn, hoof’; /mplin/ ‘slowly,’ /mblan/ 
‘explanation’; /mpran/ ‘procession,’ /ntrun/ ‘jump 
down, /ndrop/ ‘support’; /ntwat/ ‘run,’ /mbwat/ 
‘musical instrument,’ /ngwi/ ‘sit down’; /mpyat/ 
‘tongue,’ /ntyar/ ‘slip.’ 

All single consonants except voiced stops occur in 
post-vocalic, syllable-final position: /hdp/ ‘desire,’ 
/ihot/ ‘ grass,’ /lac/ ‘ large, fat,’ /juk/ ‘ species of small 
blue bird, /ha?/ ‘vomit,’ /goml0m/ ‘cook in boiling 
water,’ /mon/ ‘make,’ /lii/ ‘the gums,’ /yun/ ‘little 
bridge,’ /ntas/ ‘make a noise,’ /?yah/ ‘bad, wicked,’ 
/gul/ ‘throw (with the hand),’ /koymbar/ ‘ glutinous 
rice,’ /nayornaw/ ‘day before yesterday,’ /ley/ ‘ crowd.’ 

The following CC combinations occur in post-vocalic, 
syllable-final position: +7 y’, w?, yh: /gadafio’goy?/ 
‘uncontrolled laughter, /lew?/ ‘fold,’ /*bancayh/ 
‘brush.’ 


The above discussion then gives us the following 
specific syllable patterns: 


CV sa ‘eat’ 

CVC ban ‘meet’ 

CVCC low? ‘fold’ 

CCV kondra ‘animal under one 
year old’ 

CCVC blac ‘lie’ 

CCVCC glay’ ‘satisfy, expiate’ 

CCCV ngwi ‘sit down’ 

CCCVC mblan ‘explanation’ 

(*CCCVCC does not occur) 


In cases of medial cluster, syllable division is as 
follows: If the first consonant of the cluster is a 


7 A. G. Haudricourt, reporting on the general char- 
acteristics held in common by all Indochina languages 
(in Leroi-Gourhan and Jean Poirier (eds.), Ethnologie 
de L’Union Frangaise Vol. II [Paris, 1953] p. 526) states 
that they never have more than one consonant in final 
position. Both Sré and Kamhmu? (of north Laos) do 
have final CC, though of very limited nature. See section 
IV for criteria causing the present interpretation of 
/y,w/ rather than /i, u/. 


permitted post-vocalic consonant, it syllabifies with 
the preceding syllable unless the next following 
consonant is /l, r, w, y, or h/, in which case it syl- 
labifies with the following syllable. Other medial 
consonants or consanant clusters syllabify com- 
pletely with the following syllable. 


IV. CRITERIA FOR CERTAIN INTERPRETATIONS IN 
THIS ANALYSIS 


Because some of the present interpretations 
would be subject to different analysis by other 
students with different phonemic theory, some of 
the data and reasons for certain analyses are here 
presented. 

Post and pre-vocalic [i,i,1,.,e*] and [u, u, v, 
u, o*] are here interpreted as consonants /y/ and 
/w/ respectively. Phones in each pair of brackets 
are in complementary distribution with each other 
on the basis of the quality of adjacent vowel, or 
the tone-length of that vowel. Syllabics occur 
after /‘/ following the pattern of all consonants 
in that position. They are also in complementary 
distribution with all vowels, occuring before or 
after them. Although the complementation of /y/ 
with /i/ and /w/ with /u/ can be clearly stated, 
we set them up as separate phonemes for the fol- 
lowing reasons: ** 1) There are no VV clusters 
except those under consideration. The /w,y/ then 
fall into a pattern of consonant position in the 
syllable. If they were not considered consonants, 
a whole new series of non-canonical patterns would 
be set up.?® There is always a consonantal parallel 
(generally /l/ or /r/) for any distributional pat- 
tern set up for /w/ or /y/ in this paper, except for 
-VCC, which has no parallel (but neither does the 
hypothetical alternate *-VVC). 2) The phones in 
question do not carry contrastive tone-length. 
Their pitch is always predictable. 3) In the dis- 
tribution of the allophones of /’/ and /‘/, /w,y/ 
act as consonants (see Section I). 4) If the phones 
in question are considered vowels, then /h/ must 
be so considered, when occurring in post-vocalic 
position. In assuming the quality of the preceding 
vowel,: /h/ then breaks down into [I, I, U, «, u, a, 
E, A, O], which are phonetically similar to their 


voiced counterparts and are in complementary dis- 


18 For a statement of the principles implied here, see 
Kenneth L. Pike, Phonemics pp. 128-158. 

19 *CVV, *CVVC, *CVVV, *CCVV, *CCVVC, *CCVVV, 
*VV, *VVV, *VVC, *VVVC. 
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tribution with them.*° However, in this case as in 
the case of /w/ and /y/, structural criteria call 
for the uniting of the voiceless vowels into one 
phoneme which has the place of a consonant in 
the pattern. 

Cw and Cy are interpreted as consisting of two 
phonemes each (CC) rather than as of single com- 
plex phonemes *C¥ and *CY because they parallel 
Cl and Cr very closely in the syllable structure: 
/pwal/ ‘support, /miwpyar/ ‘hail, /byaplan/ 
‘a wild edible plant,’ /nhaypray/ ‘ dry season.’ 

Nasals plus homorganic ** stops are analyzed as 
consisting of CC rather than single complex pho- 
nemes because they parallel such combinations as 
/ns, nh, nr, nw, ny/ and contrast with /nk/: /ntin/ 
‘bone,’ /nsehpis/ ‘ knife sheath, /nha/ ‘leaf of 
tree,’ /nrayko/ ‘rack for holding jars upright in 
the house,’ /nwat/ ‘ be cold,’ /nyam/ ‘ good, well,’ 
/nkarkoy/ ‘ hull of the rice.’ 

[*b ~ b’] and [?d ~ d’] are interpreted as a se- 
quence of two phonemes /*b/ and /?d/ respec- 

2°Cf. some American Indian languages where such 
voiceless vowels are phonemic and contrast with /h/. 
Venda Riggs, “ Alternate Phonemic Analyses of Co- 
manche,” IJAZ 15 (1949), 229-231; and Henry Osborn 
and William A. Smalley, “ Formulae for Comanche Stem 
and Word Formation,” JAZ 15 (1949), 93-99. 

*1 T.e., voiced stop made at the same point of articula- 
tion as the nasal in question: /mb, nd/. 


tively because there is parallel to them in /?y/, 
and the charting of phonemes is thus considerably 
simplified. However, pattern pressure is not as 
strong here as in the cases above because other- 
wise only nasals precede stops in consonant clus- 
ters. The construction of consonant clusters is 
thus slightly more complicated for this decision. 
An analysis as unit phonemes would be equally 
satisfactory to us. 

[ph, th, ch, kh] are considered CC rather than 
single-unit aspirated stops because of parallels in 
/mh, nh, ih, lh, rh/: /mhar/ ‘ quickly, /nhap/ 
‘covered,’ /nhat/ ‘drop (n),’ /lha?/ ‘asleep,’ 
/thyan/ ‘one hundred.’ With this interpretation, 
these phonemes enter perfectly into canonical CCC 
combinations. 

Syllable-initial glottal stop is represented in the 
transcription (in spite of the fact that its occur- 
rence is predictable before any vowel or between 
any vowels **) because 1) there are contrasts such 
as the following: /yan/ ‘kind of low jar’ ys. 
/°*yan/ ‘happy’; 2) no medial syllable begins 
with a vowel; 3) the canonical pattern of syllable- 
initial consonant is thereby not broken; and 4) all 
other consonants occur in initial position. 


*2 The same statement could be made about any con- 
sonant (but of only one) ! 
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SURPRISINGLY FEW Semitic personal names 
have hitherto been found in Egyptian records of 


1 Note the following abbreviations: Aechtung = Kurt 
Sethe, Die Achtung feindlicher Fiirsten, Vélker und 
Dinge auf altégyptischen Tongefdssscherben des mitt- 
leren Reiches (Berlin, 1926); AePN =H. Ranke, Die 
dgyptischen Personennamen (Hamburg, 1935); AJSL = 
American Journal of Semitic Languages; ANG = J. J. 
Stamm, Die akkadische Namengebung (Mitt. d. Vorderas.- 
aeg. Ges., 1939); ARI =W. F. Albright, Archaeology 
and the Religion of Israel (Baltimore, 1942-1953) ; 
ARM = Archives royales de Mari (Paris, 1950—); AT 
=D. J. Wiseman, The Alalakh Tablets (London, 1953) ; 
BASOR = Bulletin of the American Schools of Oriental 


the Twelfth and Thirteenth Dynasties (cir. 1991- 
1685 B.c.), aside from the Execration Texts list- 


Research; Burchardt = Die altkanaandischen Fremd- 
worte und Eigennamen im Agyptischen (Leipzig, 1909- 
10); GPL =Z. Harris, A Grammar of the Phoenician 
Language (New Haven, 1936); JAOS = Journal of the 
American Oriental Society; JBL = Journal of Biblical 
Literature; JCS =Journal of Cuneiform Studies; 
JNES = Journal of Near Eastern Studies; JPOS = 
Journal of the Palestine Oriental Society ; JS = Jaussen 
and Savignac, Mission archéologique en Arabie (Paris, 
1909 ff.) ; NPSS = G. Ryckmans, Les noms propres sud- 
sémitiques (Louvain, 1934-35); OK = Theo Bauer, Die 
Ostkanaander (Leipzig, 1926); OS = Orientalia Sue- 
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ing potential rebels in the external provinces of 
the Egyptian Empire.* We now possess a notable 
exception to this rule, thanks to the discovery by 
Dr. William C. Hayes of the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum in New York, of a Thirteenth Dynasty 
papyrus in the Brooklyn Museum containing a 
list of slaves, among which are many Semitic 
names.* Owing to the generous collaboration of 
Dr. Hayes, it has been possible for me to study 
these names well in advance of publication. His 
admirable transcription from hieratic into hiero- 
glyphic, given herewith, has been checked with the 
original or with photographs by both of us re- 
peatedly. Needless to say, extremely few modifica- 
tions have emerged in the course of our study, 


cana; PPAN =G. Posener, Princes et pays d’Asie et 
de Nubie (Brussels, 1940); RA = Revue d’Assyriologie ; 
SI = E. Littmann, Safaitic Inscriptions (Leyden, 1943); 
SM = Studia Mariana, ed. A. Parrot (Leyden, 1950) ; 
TRSU =R. de Langhe, Les textes de Ras Shamra- 
Ugarit et leurs rapports avec le milieu biblique de V’An- 
cien Testament (Gembloux, 1945); UH = C. H. Gordon, 
Ugaritic Handbook (Rome, 1947); VESO=W. F. Al- 
bright, The Vocalization of the Egyptian Syllabic Or- 
thography (New Haven, 1934). 

“On the Execration Texts published by Sethe and 
Posener see my articles in JPOS 8 (1928), 223-256, 
BASOR 81 (1941), 16-21, and 83, 30-36. The dates 
which I now favor (the Sethe texts between ec. 1925 and 
ce. 1875, and the Posener texts in the second half of the 
19th century B.C.) are substantially the same as those 
adopted in 1941. Posener has urged that the Sethe 
texts be lowered to a generation before the statuettes 
which he published (PPAN 34); this is possible, but 
very unlikely in view of the tremendous difference be- 
tween the stage of settlement reflected by the Palestinian 
data in the two series (cf. my Pelican Archaeology of 
Palestine [1949], 80ff.; A. Alt, Zeits. Deutsch. Palés- 
tina-Vereins, 64 [1941], 21-39, and Paldstina jahrbuch, 
37 [1941], 34ff.). Moreover, the argument based on 
the possible identity of the fathers of two Nubian 
princes in the Posener texts with chieftains of the 
same lands mentioned in the Sethe texts, is far from 
being conclusive, since rather forced assumptions must be 
made in both cases. The distance between Sethe’s 3103w 
and Posener’s 3w33 is really considerable when one bears 
in mind that 3 probably represents R or ZL, as in Asi- 
atic names. Moreover, B. van de Walle’s suggestion 
that Sethe’s Stqtnkh (which the latter regarded as 
“sicher ”) should be read St3kh in the light of hieratic 
writings of this group listed by Mller, is more than 
problematical, since the supposed t3 (my ti) does not 
really look like any of the forms given by Moller, and 
the occurrence of the group in the Sethe texts is im- 
probable a priori (see below). 

*Pap. Brooklyn 35. 1446. M. G. Posener called my 
attention to the fact that Hayes was preparing this 
papyrus for publication, and the latter then placed the 
material at my disposal for study (letter of February 
28th, 1953). 
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and these are all cases where we are dealing with 
hieratic signs closely resembling one another.* 

The papyrus in question is nearly contemporary 
with Papyrus Bulag, No. 18; its verso contains a 
long list of slaves with statements that they are 
to become the property of their new owner’s wife, 
in the same hand as the names themselves. These 
statements are dated in the first and second regnal 
years of Sekhemre‘ Sewadjtawi Sebekhatpe ITI, 
about 1740 B.c.° There are 95 slave names, 37 
of which are labeled as Semitic (though a few of 
these are really Egyptian, as we shall see). In 
each case the names are preceded by the Egyptian 
‘3m.w, “male Asiatic,” or ‘3m.t, “female Asiatic,” 
and they are always followed in a second column 
by an Egyptian name (e.g., ddw n.f Rs-snb, 
“who is called Res-seneb”). Over half of these 
names are ordinary Egyptian names of the period, 
and where children of the Asiatic slaves are men- 
tioned, most of them bear Egyptian names. 

Since at least twenty-eight of the names on this 
list are female and since women’s names are quite 
rare in any period of Northwest-Semitic history, 
the task of interpreting these names has been more 
difficult than anticipated. On the other hand, the 
precision with which we can date them and the 
clarity of the script (which contrasts so strikingly 
with the uncertainty of many names in the Exe- 
eration Lists) make the list exceptionally impor- 
tant. The new phonetic information helps mate- 
rially to clear up hitherto insoluble problems in 
our onomasticon. Since the Egyptian consonantal 
structure enables us to distinguish between the 
laryngal and guttural sounds ’aleph, ‘ayin, gain 
(written as g or q in hieroglyphic), he, heth, and 
ha, which are not distinguished in cuneiform (ex- 


*In cases where two or more transcriptions are the- 
oretically possible we have adopted the one which fits 
in best with Semitic parallels, but attention is always 
called to the fact that such uncertainty exists. 

5 See Hayes, JNES 12 (1953), 38 f., and W. K. Simp- 
son, JAOS 73 (1953), 87, for some details. For the 
date cf. my discussion of the chronology of the Thir- 
teenth Dynasty in BASOR 99 (1945), 13 ff.; I followed 
Edgerton for the relative date of the end of the Twelfth 
Dynasty (based on a beginning in 1991 B.c.), but it is 
not likely that acceptance of Parker's date for the end 
of the dynasty (1786 instead of 1778 B.c.) requires us 
to push back the date of Sebekhatpe III, since the new 
regnal year (sixth) for an immediate predecessor of his 
is higher than anything we should have inferred on the 
basis of previous data (in other words, my estimate for 
the length of time covered by the first 19 kings of the 
Thirteenth Dynasty was several years too low in any 
case). 
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cept for ha part of the time, Egyptian transcrip- 
tions are of great value in interpreting the mass of 
cuneiform spellings now available. On the other 
hand, cuneiform transcription is better in most 
other respects than Egyptian, since it distin- 
guishes more clearly between Semitic stops and 
indicates double consonants (as a rule) and es- 
pecially vowels. When we are able to combine 
Egyptian and cuneiform transcriptions of the 
same name or word, we can generally reconstruct 
it correctly. 

Particularly interesting results may be obtained 
from systematic comparison of the orthography of 
the Sethe and Posener texts with that of the 
Hayes material, since the three lots of material 
may be dated about 50-100 years apart in estab- 
lished chronological order. We turn first to the 
most interesting item, the Semitic sound R(L), 
which was regularly transcribed into Egyptian in 
the Old and early Middle Kingdom as 3, but in the 
New Kingdom was normally represented by Eg. 
R.° In the Sethe texts (between cir. 1925 and 
1875 B.c.) R(L) appears in just 10% of legible 
Semitic personal names and in the same propor- 
tion of place-names. In the Posener texts (between 
cir. 1850 and 1800 B.c.) R(ZL) appears in about 
31% of all legible Semitic personal names, though 
in only about 10% of the place names; the ap- 
parent discrepancy may easily be explained by the 
fact that Semitic personal names were very nu- 
merous and seldom achieved fixed orthographic 
status in Egyptian, whereas place-names were re- 
latively few and must have been spelled rather 
consistently in the royal archives, which repro- 
duced the approved historical orthography. In the 
Hayes list (about 1740 B.c.) R(L) appears in 
some 44% of the Semitic personal names. In 
fact there are probably only two cases of R(L) in 
these names which are reproduced by 3, and both 
reflect the element ba‘al, “lord,” ba‘alat, “lady,” 
which was presumably common enough to have 
achieved a fixed spelling in earlier centuries. 

Turning to Y, we note that the Sethe texts 
write it regularly (always, in my opinion) with 
three reed leaves, whereas both the Posener and 
Hayes texts agree in writing only two reed-leaves, 
just as in Hyksos and New Kingdom names. The 
same chronological relationship holds in compar- 
ing the use of syllabic groups formed of consonant 
plus vowel; we find the Sethe texts employing 


®*See VESO 8, with the references to other scholars 
in n. 19. 
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none of the later syllabic groups, but using |V 
regularly to write the vowel wu, both separately and 
in the biliteral signs 3>w, mw, nw, sw, dw. The 
Posener texts employ both W by itself and the 
biliteral signs containing W (particularly those 
already mentioned and rw, sw) more than we find 
true of the Sethe texts; the syllabic groups ti 
(loaf of bread), ‘a, and ra (mouth) begin to ap- 
pear. In the Hayes list we find W still used by 
itself to indicate the vowel u, but of the biliteral 
signs containing W we find only rw, sw (and per- 
haps nw) in use; it can scarcely be accidental 
that these are the only such signs that continued 
to form a regular part of the syllabic group list of 
the New Kingdom. Moreover, we find the later 
groups ’a, ta, ti, ra also in use, whereas in the 
Sethe series they do not appear at all and in the 
Posener texts we have very rarely ‘a, ra, and ti. 
In addition to these two sets of syllabic groups 
we have at least three alphabetic sequences (PW 
= pu, TW=tu, and DW =—du) which survive 
as normal syllabic groups in later times.’ Since 
the maximal number of syllabic groups employed 
in the New Kingdom was about sixty, most of 
which would probably not be used in writing a 
list of only thirty-seven names (several of which 
are fragmentary), it is evident that Egyptian was 
already well on the way toward developing an 
adequate system of indicating vowels in foreign 
names. Our present evidence suggests that the 





7™Elmer Edel has presented a view of the syllabic 
orthography (especially in JNES 8 [1949], 44-47) 
which is very close to mine (VESO, 1934). His chief 
divergence, that he regards groups such as my PW = 
pu, TW = tu, etc., as alphabetic (p-u, t-w) rather than 
as syllabic, is quite correct insofar as origin is con- 
cerned. However, the syllabic orthography of the New 
Kingdom is too obviously patterned in important re- 
spects on cuneiform spelling (as Max Miller recognized 
long ago) to be analyzed into its formative elements; 
it has become a definite system, however diverse its 
sources may have been. I have not yet had opportunity 
to publish my projected supplementary paper (in col- 
laboration with Dr. T. O. Lambdin) containing scores 
of new or corrected equations, but the publication last 
summer by Donald Wiseman of a large number of North- 
Syrian place-names in cuneiform tablets from Alalakh 
has confirmed my equations most strikingly. Over 
thirty new equations of Egyptian and cuneiform spell- 
ings of the same non-Semitic names in the same (fif- 
teenth) century yield results that are just as conclusive 
in their way as the parallels between cuneiform and 
Egyptian spellings of Anatolian place-names in the 
thirteenth century should have been. Certain minor 
modifications of my system emerge from Edel’s and my 
new material. 
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system in question was worked out in the chancel- 
leries of the Hyksos empire of the Fifteenth 
Dynasty.® 

In the following transcription of these names 


into roman characters, we follow the numeration 
of the attached plate: 


%. Ra-hwy (pronounced Rahwe?). (Fem.) This 
name is not Semitic at all, but is Eg. Rhwy 
(Ranke, AePN 225: 18), a masculine and femi- 
nine hypocoristicon (abbreviated name) of Middle 
Kingdom times, shortened from a whole series of 
male and female names of almost exclusively Mid- 
dle-Kingdom date (Ranke, op. cit., 225: 19—226: 
3). This has already been suggested by Hayes. 
There is, of course, no reason why the Asiatic 
slave in question should not have borne an Egyp- 
tian name even before she received her new Egyp- 
tian name, just as in the case of No. 61, below. 


9. ‘p-ra-RSpw (‘Apra-RaSpu).® (Mas.) Any pos- 
sible doubt about Hayes’ reading of this name is 
dispelled by the fact that he later found the name 
in another text; under date of October 15th, 1953, 
he wrote: “I have just this minute run across 
another example of the name ‘pr-PSpw on a lime- 
stone ostrakon from our 1926-27 excavations at 
Deir el-Bahri ... it dates from the reign of 
Thutmose III... it is complete and clearly 
written in a good mid-XVIIIth Dynasty ‘ busi- 
ness’ hand.” This is a very valuable addition to 
our stock of some half dozen certain names be- 
ginning with ‘pr.** Any lingering doubt as to the 
character of the first element as a construct noun 
before the name of a god or land is now settled; 
it has nothing to do with the name of the people 
‘Apiru—unless the latter is itself derived from an 
abbreviated name of this type, as is not impos- 
sible.t° We have a perfectly satisfactory etymology 
of the word, which I should derive from the 
Northwest-Semitic cognate of Accadian epéru, “to 


* Cf. VESO 12, where it is pointed out that the sylla- 
bic spelling is already fully developed by the third 
quarter of the 16th century B.c. It appears sporadically 
in scarabs of the Hyksos Age. 

*For this name and its significance, see especially 
W. K. Simpson, JAOS 73 (1953), 86 ff. 

®2 On these names cf. JPOS 8, 242, and PPAN 68 ff.; 
there is no object in citing a number of discussions 
which erroneously derive the element from the ethnic 
‘Apiru. 

*°On the name ‘Apiru ef. especially my discussion, 
BASOR, 125 (1952), 31f., and T. Siive-Séderbergh, OS 
I (1952), 5-14. 
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feed, to foster, nourish ” = Arab. ‘fr;** in Acca- 
dian we have parallel names in considerable num- 
bers (e. g., Sin-épiri, “Sin Fosters Me,” Samas- 
épiri, Marduk-épiri, etc.).'* Good parallels in 
meaning are also Greek names such as Diotréphés, 
“ Nurtured by Zeus,” Tréphimos, “ Fosterling.” 
Turning to parallel names, we have from the New 
Kingdom ‘Apr(a)’el, “ Fosterling of El”; ‘Apr- 
(a)ba‘al, “ Fosterling of Baal”; ‘Apr(a)d(a) gal, 
“ Fosterling of Dagal (= Dagan).”** The Sethe 
texts yield ‘Apru-hq,'* while the Posener texts give 
us ‘Apru-‘anu,® ‘Apru-as’apa’,® and three incom- 
plete names. 

10. H3m’ (fem.) must be studied together 
with No. 62, Hy’b’rw (fem.). At first sight these 
two names seem quite inexplicable, but we have a 
good many parallels, complete or partial. In 
Syria 28 (1951), p. 32, Virolleaud has published 
the similar name Hy’abn, with which we may 
further compare the “ Amorite” personal names 
Ha-ia-ab-ilu (once), Ha-ia-ab-mi-ilu (four times), 
Ha-ta-ab-ni-nu (or -tlu, once), Ha-ia-bu-um 


(twice).17 Among the Northwest-Semitic names 


11 Cf. already JPOS 8, 242, where I have also men- 
tioned the cognate Egyptian ‘pr, “to provide.” 

12 For a convenient collection and discussion of these 
names see ANG 54, 213, 222, ete. 

18 For these names see Burchardt, Nos. 254-257; for 
the last name see also JPOS 8, 242. 

14 The second element has hitherto remained obscure, 
since no Semitic deity with a comparable name is known. 
However, since Eg. Q often transcribes Semitic G in the 
New Kingdom (cf. Burchardt, §§ 113-117, whose ex- 
amples are by no means complete), it may be Hebrew 
hégé, hagiit, hagi, etc., with meanings such as “ voice, 
sound, meditation, study,” Ugaritic hg, “ number,” Syr. 
hegyand, etc., “reading,” etc. The variety of possible 
meanings is so great that it is idle to speculate on the 
specific sense underlying this particular divine appella- 
tion—if it is that. 

15 The divine name ‘Anu has been discussed by myself, 
AJSL 41, 86f., and R. Dussaud, Syria, 8, 225, but 
neither of us succeeded in proving that there actually 
was such a god. Now Ugaritie ‘bd'n, “ Servant of Anu,” 
and Bn-‘n = Amarna Bin-Ana, “Son of ‘Anu,’ have 
furnished the required proof; ef. TRSU II, 306. The 
name perhaps originated in an imitation of Sumero- 
Accadian An-Anu, following the identification of his 
Aceadian consort Antu with the West-Semitic goddess 
‘Anat (‘Antu). 

16 The second element is naturally identical with the 
name of the Semitic tribe, spelled the same way; on the 
name cf. JPOS 8, 249, and PPAN 71, which points out 
that names of tribes or lands and gods were often the 
same. It is not necessary to insist on the theophorous 
character of the second element, however, since the name 
may mean simply “ Fosterling of (the Tribe) ’As’apa’.” 

170K 18. In Old Babylonian script ha, hi, bu may 
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in the Mari documents we also find Ha-a-ia-a-bu- 
um twice (once probably as king of the Damas- 
cene).1* Among the 18th-century names in the 
Alalakh tablets we find A-ia-bi, A-ia-bi-Sar-ri, and 
A-ia-sarri, while among 15th-century names from 
the same place we have A-ia-bu and A-ia-hu.” 
This A-ia-bu is evidently the Amarna A-ia-ab 
(Ayab), name of the prince of Ashtaroth in 
Bashan (Haurin) in the early fourteenth cen- 
tury,”° and it is also the ’ybm(’Ayyadbum) of the 
Sethe Execration Texts, as I pointed out in 1928, 
when I identified the name with biblical “ Job.” *4 
The solution of the problem was brought indi- 
rectly by A. Goetze, who explained the name 
A-ia-a-hu-i in a seal of the 18th century B.C. re- 
published by Van Buren.**? C. H. Gordon had 
pointed out that the name appeared as *Ay’ah, 
i.e., ’Ayya’ahu in a Ugaritic list; it also appears as 
TU R-A-ya-ah-hi in an Aceadian list of the 14th 
century from Ugarit.?? As Goetze pointed out, the 
name must mean “ Where Is My Brother?” like 
Accadian Ali-ahi.** The latter is one example of 
a large group of Accadian names beginning with 
ali, “ where,’ which were first explained by B. 
Landsberger.** Similarly, we may add, *Ayya- 


stand for ’a, i, ’u, just as ah, ih, uh also represent 
a’, vv, ws; ef. W. von Soden, Das akkadische Syllabar 
(1948), p. 88, No. 317. Landsberger’s assertion to the 
contrary (JOS 8, 60, n. 126) is extreme. However, the 
Ugaritic parallel Hy’abn supports him in this instance, 
but also shows that his doubt about the connection of 
the cuneiform names beginning with Haya- with those 
beginning with Aya- was not necessary. Our Egyptian 
names now confirm the Ugaritie evidence and show that 
we may be dealing throughout with dissimilated forms 
(though I still insist that Accadian ha may be used 
occasionally in foreign names for ’a; the strong West- 
Semitic ’aleph did not occur at all in Accadian, so 
ordinary Accadian transcriptional habits do not neces- 
sarily apply). 

18 Dossin, Syria, 1939, 109; Jean, ARM II, 135: 23. 

19 AT 126b. The name A-ia-mu given in AT should 
be corrected to A-ia-bu (Wiseman, JCS VIII, 4a). 

20 BASOR 89, 11, n. 18; the name should be normal- 
ized as Ayydb. 

21 JPOS 8, 239 and n. 2. Though Sethe transcribed 
this name correctly as “’Ij-bm,”’ he also erroneously 
transcribed the triple reed-leaf (which stands exclu- 
sively in these texts for the consonant Y) as ’ij = our 
*y. This has confused scholars, but there is absolutely 
no reason for further misunderstanding. 

22, JCS 5, 133 f.; ef. Weidner, Jahrbuch fiir Kleinasia- 
tische Forschung, 2 (1951), 138 f. 

*3 Thureau-Dangin, Syria, 15, 138 ff., line 24. 

*4 See Van Buren, loc. cit. 

“>See the detailed treatment of these names by 
Stamm, ANG 90 f., 284 f., after Landsberger. 
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‘abu(m) meant “ Where Is (My) Father?” and 
the form ’*Ayydbum, whence Hebrew *Jyyéb, 
“ Job,” is simply the dissimilated and contracted 
form of the name. Among other names of the 
same formation are A-a-ha-am-mu-u (lengthened 
form of Aya-hammu, “Where Is the Paternal 
Clan? ”) and A-ia-ha-lu, “ Where Is the Maternal 
Clan?” °° There is no reason to doubt that the 
Northwest-Semitic names of this type were just 
as diversified as contemporary Accadian names 
such as Ali-abi, Ali-ahi, Ali-wmmi, ete.?* 

We may now turn confidently to the names 
which appear as Nos. 10 and 62 in the Hayes List. 
In the light of the Ugaritic Hy’abn cited above, 
and of the overwhelming tendency to write the 
names containing words beginning with ’aleph as 
the second element (’Ayya-abu, ete.) with initial 
h in Accadian transcription, we can say that they 
reflect dissimilation without contraction. The first 
of two ’alephs in the same name has been changed 
to h, just as we find, e. g., in modern Palestinian 
Arabic, where the imperative of classical qa‘ada, 
“to sit,” is changed from ’w’‘ud to hw’‘ud. The 
second name, Hy’b’rw (Hy’b’tw is just as good 
paleographically, but difficult to explain), would 
be vocalized Hay’abi-ilu, “ Where Is My Father, 0 
God?”, like cuneiform Amorite Hayabilu and 
Hayabni-ilu, the latter meaning “ Where Is Our 
Father, O God?” Ugaritic Hy’abn then reflects 
an abbreviated *Hay’abni. Similarly, in Alalakh 
Ayabi-sarri means “ Where Is My Father, O 
King?” Hayes, No. 2, H3’m’, probably stands for 
*Hy’m’,> Hayimmi, “Where Is My Mother? ”, 
like Accadian Ali-wmmi. These names seem to be 
reflected indirectly by a group of names found in 
much later Northwest Semitic, such as */-kabod,*™ 
*[-zebel, and Aya-ram (A-a-ram-mu of Edom) ; 


2° My latest discussion of the meaning of hammu = 
‘ammu in these names appeared in JBL 64, 291 f. I have 
since gone a step farther and render ‘ammuw as “ pa- 
ternal clan” (not simply paternal uncle or clan in 
general) and the parallel hélu as “ maternal clan” (not 
simply “maternal uncle,” as in Arabic). 

*7 See the list of such names given by Stamm, ANG 
327 b. 

*8 Between Old and New Egyptian 3 often shifted to 
Y in phonetic value; cf. Sethe, Das aegyptische Verbum, 
I, 48 ff. Note that the verb h3 became hy in New Egyp- 
tian (Sethe, op. cit., p. 50, § 83). 

28a We should then probably vocalize these contracted 
elements in Hebrew names as ’é (for earlier ’ayy), ex- 
actly like the same elements in ’é-pd, ete. The second 
element in these names means “honor, prince (?), 
exalted one,” and presumably referred to religious con- 
cepts or entities of some kind. 
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ef. cuneiform Ali-tukulti, Ali-waqrum, “ Where Is 
(My) Help? ”, “ Where Is the Honorable (One) ?”, 
etc. 


11. Mnhm’ (fem.) is an abbreviated (hypoco- 
ristic) Munahhima’. “(Such and Such a God) 
Shows Mercy.” The name appears commonly in 
Hebrew as Menahhém, “ Menahem,” and in the 
early 14th century B. c. it was pronounced Munah- 
(h)imu at Ugarit,”° as we know from two occur- 
rences of the name in an Accadian list published 
by Virolleaud in 1951.*°* Hypocoristica ending in 
‘aleph were particularly common in the second 
millennium.*° 


13. Sk-ra-tw must be studied together with 
Nos. 14 (’mskrw), 16 (also Sk-ra-tw), 22 (Sk- 
ra-"ptr),** 67 (Sk-ra). All these names are femi- 
nine and cannot be separated from the biblical 
Hebrew names *Yasaskir,®* “ Issachar” (appear- 
ing as the name of one of the twelve tribes of 
Israel and as a later person) and Sdakar (which 
also appears as the name of two persons). In 
South Arabian and Proto-Arabic we find deriva- 
tives of the stem SKR, which corresponds etymo- 
logically to Heb. SKR and early Northwest-Se- 
mitic SKR, in all the dialects: e. g., Yskr'l (Yas- 
kuril) in Sabaean, Minaean, and Hadrami, other 
theophorous names Salam-Sakar and Sakar’il 
(Greek Sachrelos) in Thamudic and Safaitic, 
Sakar-wadd in Sabaean. We also find, both in the 
south and in the north, the hypocoristica Skr, 
Yskr, and MSkr, as well as the feminine Skrt, 
which appears in a Lihyanite inscription (JS 345) 
which I should date in the fifth or fourth century 
B.C. The preceding names all appear in G. Ryck- 


*°It follows that the Ugaritic participle of the de- 
rived verbal conjugations was vocalized mu- as in the 
other Semitic languages and that its first vowel thus 
differed from the first vowel in the corresponding finite 
forms, just as in the case of Arabic yatagattalu, etc., 
but mutaqattilun. 

*°a Syria, 28, 49 f., No. XXVIII: 3, 17. 

°° Cf. BASOR 110, 21, n. 77, and Lidzbarski, Epheme- 
ris, II, 7 ff. for long lists of later examples. 

‘The end of the name is uncertain, and I have not 
been able to explain the second element. We may per- 
haps read W instead of the two strokes (y or i). 

*° The traditional consonantal form YSSKR and the 
shin causative of the stem SAR; the usual explanation 
‘i8 Sakadr, “Man of the Corvée,” is linguistically im- 
possible. The vocalization of the first and last syllables 
follows Philippi’s Law and its corollary, whereas the 
two medial sibilants have been reduced to one by 
assimilation. 


mans’ valuable handbook of South-Arabic and 
Proto-Arabiec personal names,** but several of 
them also appear in subsequently published collec- 
tions; Skr and Skr’l are particularly well attested. 
The stem SKR is generally rendered “to reward ” 
where it appears in South-Arabian names but, 
while this meaning is well attested in Arabic of 
God’s relation to man, it is more likely that its 
ancient meaning was like that of Latin gratus, 
gratia, and derivatives, “favorable, favor,” and 
related senses.** The causative, Yasaskir, “ Issa- 
char,” would mean approximately “ May (God) 
Grant Favor,” and Sakaril (or Sakiril) would 
mean “God has favored (favors).” The feminine 
Skrt, pronounced Sakratu or Sukratu, which ap- 
pears both in the Hayes List and in Lihyanite, 
may mean something like “ favorable, charming,” 
No. 14, perhaps to be pronounced Immisukru, 
must be explained somewhat differently, to judge 
from Accadian and especially from Northwest- 
Semitic parallels of the 18th and 15th centuries 
from Alalakh. From the earlier period we have 
Ummu-Hepa, “the Goddess Khepa is Mother,” 
and Ummi-nami, for Ummi-na‘mi, “ My Mother 
Is My Favorite,” or the like.** From the later 
period we have Ummi-Ba‘la(t), “The Goddess 
Ba‘lat Is My Mother,” and Ummi-Ishara, “ The 
Goddess Ishkhara Is My Mother.” All these 
names belong to women, as do also such Accadian 
names as Ummi-Istar, Ummi-Samsi, Ummi-tabat, 
Ummi-wagqrat, [star-ummi, Anunitum-ummi, Sar- 
panitum-ummi, Nikkal-ummi, etc. Since nearly 
all of these names contain the name of a deity 
(generally a goddess) and since the second ele- 
ment of our name can scarcely be verb or adjective 
because of the nominative masculine ending, we 
probably have a goddess Sukru, like Qudshu, 
“ Holiness ” = Asherah.** In this case our name 
*Immisukru would mean “ Sukru Is My Mother.” *7 


83 NPSS I, 250f., ete. 

%4 Heb. sakar then means “ gratuity,” whence “ wage,” 
and sakir is “one who is hired for a gratuity, wage 
earner.” 

35 We have the excellent parallel A-bi-na-ah-mi (Wise- 
man, JCS 8, 2f.) in 18th-century Alalakh, correspond- 
ing exactly to Hebrew Abino‘am (cf. the feminine name 
Ahino‘am). Incidentally, the cuneiform writings make 
it highly probable that we should follow Heb. Elna‘am 
= Edvaau and vocalize Abina‘am, Ahina‘am. 

36 For Qudgu, “Holiness,” as name of Asherah see 
now BASOR 134, 26; previous data are mentioned in 
ARI*’, 75, 78, and the notes. 

37It might be tempting to identify our Sukru with 
the first element in the name Sukur-ili (son of Ahu-tab) 


“ “ce 
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The name Sukru would presumably mean “ Favor, 
Favorite,’ and would be an appellation of some 
goddess, just as Arabic Rudd, literally “ Most 
Pleasing,” was the appellation of the Planet Venus 
in the Evening, Canaanite Astarte. In any event, 
we know that the stem occurred in Northwest- 
Semitic personal names in the early centuries of 
the second millennium, since we have at least two 
occurrences of the Amorite name Ya-ds-ku-ur-il,** 
with the correct sibilant. It must again be em- 
phasized that the sibilants are etymologically cor- 
rect in all the names which I have been discussing 
in connection with the stem SKR (Hebrew form). 


15. *dwtw, can scarcely be anything but ’Aduttu, 
“Lady.” If the alternative reading *-ru-w-tw 
should be correct the name becomes quite inex- 
plicable. *Adét, “lady,” is the later feminine of 
‘adon, “ lord,” and appears both in Ugaritic texts 
of the fourteenth century and in Phoenician in- 
scriptions from the tenth and seventh century.*® 


on a Syrian seal from our general age found in Egypt 
and published by Sidney Smith, JHA 8, 208 (written 
p SU-KUR-NI-NI) but the sibilant is opposed. The 
divine name may be feminine, just as in the name [Star- 
ili, and it is possible that the sibilant was babylon- 
ianized, but the equation is very hazardous unless more 
evidence turns up. The Amorite divine name ASskur in 
Mut-Askur is probably of Sumerian origin. 

°8 OK 30. Bauer’s transcription has been corrected by 
Landsberger, JOS 8, 33, n. 16, and the early Amorite 
royal name in the Khorsabad List must also be read 
Ia-as-kur-ilu with the variant in the Horn tablet, thus 
giving us at least three occurrences of this Amorite 
name. 

*® For the occurrence of the word in Ugaritie see 
Gordon UH 207, No. 52, in Phoenician see Harris, GPL 
74. There is some question about the vocalization of 
the second syllable. In favor of vocalization with a is 
perhaps the Ugaritic name Abdu-Adati or Abdu-Ada- 
tu(m) (Syria, 18, 247, 252, lines 13 and 16), which 
might be rendered “Servant of the Lady,” in which 
case the second element would stand for *adattu < 
*adantu. This can searcely be right, however, since we 
have the Mari name (18th century!) A-du-na-Addu, 
“ Adad is Lord” (Syria, 19, 109) and an even earlier 
North-Syrian cylinder seal with the inscription read 
aA-du-ni-AM mdr Ri-is-ilim warad 4Adad 4Samas by 
Dossin (RA 27, 91f.; ef. Langdon, RA 27, 23 ff.). [Un- 
fortunately, I am harassed by the feeling that we should 
read Ilu-ni-Rim-a-du mar WSamSsi-4Addi warad Ri-is-ilim, 
in strict accordance with the sequence of signs; note 
that the name Rim-Addu (Rim-Adad), “ Wild-bull of 
Adad,” is well attested, and that the defective spelling 
is also common in Amorite territory, also that the 
formation is like Iluni-sarrum, “Our God Is the King.” 
Rim-Addu would then be a precursor of Ri8-ilum in 
reigning over some unidentified Mesopotamian state.] 
However this may be, no such difficulty arises with 
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I have maintained for years that the words in 
question had an original short w in the second syl- 
lable and have nothing to do with Ugaritic ‘adn 
= ad, “father,” which appears in the Amarna 
Tablets from Jerusalem as addainu.*® The name 
may be either a hypocoristic or an appellative ; the 
corresponding masculine ’Adén (for ’Adiinu) 
seems, however, to be always hypocoristic. 


16—-see No. 13. 


17%. ‘h-ti-m-ra (fem.). The same initial ele- 
ment also appears in No. 32, also name of a 
woman. That it is Semitic ‘ahdtu, “sister,” fol- 
lows from my identification of the name ‘hwm(w)t 
in the Sethe and Posener series with *Ahi(u)- 
muti.*+ The latter texts also mention a prince of 
*Apum named *Ahu-kabkabu,**? whose name also 
appears in hieratic with an initial ‘ayin. These 
identifications are both certain, despite the wrong 
laryngal. The sequence ‘ah is absolutely impossi- 
ble in Semitic, but in Egyptian, where the ‘ayin 
was much weaker (as we know from many tran- 
scriptions and permutations),** it is quite fre- 
quent. The word ‘ah means “ brazier” in Egyp- 





reference to the North-Syrian name Aduni-abiya, whose 
father bore the good Old Assyrian name En-na-A-ya 
(Dossin, RA 27, 85 ff.), and who must have flourished 
about the 15th-14th century B.c., to judge from the 
Egyptianizing character of the garb represented on his 
statue and from the cuneiform script. The name should 
reflect “ Amorite” rather than South-Canaanite vocali- 
zation, so the wu is probably original, just as in the case 
of the Mari name cited above. Moreover, at Ugarit 
(where @ was not changed to 6 under the accent, as in 
South Canaanite, and so would not appear as wu in cunei- 
form transcription) we have the name Addunu, among 
Semitic names mentioned in a contract published by 
Virolleaud in RA 38 (1941), 4f., line 16. The pleo- 
nastic spelling is no more surprising than the defective 
spelling adu for addu, which is so common in both Mari 
and Ugarit. Since Hebrew and Phoenician ’adén may 
reflect older ’adiin just as well as ’adén, we are forced 
to prefer aduttu to ’adattu as the early pronunciation 
of the word. The name ’Aduttu has the same meaning 
as Aramaic Marté (Martha), “Lady.” The element 
Adatu, on the other hand, may stand for *Hadatiu < 
*Hadadtu, feminine of Hadad (cf. Ba‘altu, ‘Attartu, 
‘Antu, ’Eltu and other such secondary feminine forms 
of divine names) ; cf. (f.) A-da-at-ta at Chagar Bazar 
(Gadd, Iraq, 7, 35). 

4° Kor addanu (written ad-da-a-ni twice, alternating 
with a-bi-ia and in parallelism with um-mi-ia), see 
Amarna Letters 287: 26 and 288: 13 f. 

“1 JPOS 8, 248 f.; see PPAN 81. 

42 See Posener, PPAN 82, and my remarks, BASOR 
83, 35 f. 

48 See my discussion, JAOS 66 (1946), 319 b. 
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tian; it was borrowed as **ah in Hebrew, a fact 
that illustrates the reciprocal phonetic situation. 
Feminine names beginning with ‘ahdtu, “ sister,” 
are common both in Accadian ** and in Northwest- 
Semitic. Best known is the name Akat-milku, 
which first appears as the name of a Ugaritic 
queen of the fourteenth century in alphabetic and 
Accadian tablets (to be published by Nougayrol). 
In Phoenician this name appears on a seal as 
*Ahtmlk and in seventh-century Assyrian tran- 
scription as Ahut-milki = ’Ahdét-milk, which was 
shortened to the normal Phoenician form Hdét- 
milk. We also have Hoételat for ’Ahét-elat, Hot- 
milkét for *Ahét-milkét, and Hdét-melgart for 
*Ahét-melqart.*® The hypocoristicon ‘ahty is also 
found in Ugaritic. It is uncertain whether several 
names containing the initial element ahdat found 
in the 18th-century tablets from Chagar Bazar *° 
in northern Mesopotamia are Accadian or “ Amo- 
rite,” but the name Ahdt-abi (cf. Ah-abi = *Ahdab) 
looks western, as against the well-known Accadian 
Ahat-abisa and Ahdt-abisu. The meaning of our 
No. 17 is obscure—unless it is an abbreviated 
form of *Ahéti-mil(katu) = Phoenician Hé6t-mil- 
kot, “ My Sister Is Queen.” This would not be a 
hypocoristic formation, but an Egyptian shorten- 
ing of a refractory Semitic name.** 


18. Tw-ti-w’t (mas.) is *Dédi-hw’at(u) “My 
Beloved Is He.” For the use of the emphatic pro- 
noun of the third person in these names cf, No. 
29, [ ]h’tw=[ ]hi’atu (fem.). For the mascu- 
line hwat in tenth-century Phoenician see my dis- 
cussion in JAOS 67 (1947), p. 156, n. 31, since 
when the same forms have been found to survive 
in Classical Hebrew as demonstrated by the Dead 
Sea Scroll Isaiah, which writes HW’H and HY’H, 
i.e, hwah and hi’ah for older *hu’at and *hi’at. 
The fact that the correct genders are used, is de- 
cisive for the correctness of this obvious interpre- 
tation. The spelling Tw-ti for Dédi is like tu- 
hi-ra, Egyptian transcription of Can. déher(a), 
“ chariot-driver,” 4® T’'u-ta-y-na for Can. Détayna 





**See Stamm, ANG 326b, for illustrations. 

“See Harris, GPL 76, top of page. 

“6 Traq, 7, 35 f. 

“Or should we vocalize Ahdtimré, “ Behold Ye the 
Sister! ’? It should be noted that the original meaning 
of Hebrew MR, “to say,” was “to see,” as in Accadian 
and probably in Ugaritic (UH 212, No. 183). The shift 
in meaning came through the factitive sense “to show,” 
hence “to speak.” Cf. Accadian Ahdta-lamur, “Let Me 
See the Sister! ” (ANG 326b). 

** Cf. provisionally VESO 33, III. A. 1, and 52, XI. B. 


(Heb. Dotan, Détayim), and perhaps Tu-iu = 
Dudu.*® Our *Dédi-hwat, and the related *Doda- 
hwat are preserved in biblical Hebrew onomastics 
as Dédihu (MT Dédawhu, LXX Odia for *Dédia) 
and Dédé (for *Dédahu). The former appears If 
Chron. 20:37 as the father of a ninth-century 
prophet, whereas the latter is the name of three 
men living in or about the eleventh century B. c. 


21. Sp-ra (fem.) is an obvious hypocoristicon 
from a name beginning with the element Spr (vo- 
calization unknown) from the familiar Hebrew 
and Aramaic stem SPR meaning “to be fair, 
beautiful,” Arab. SFR, “to shine.” The treat- 
ment of the sibilant is absolutely correct, since 
the sibilant which appears in Arabic as s, in He- 
brew and Aramaic as §, is always found in Ca- 
naanite words transcribed into Egyptian as §; in 
the Hayes list we have examples in Nos. 9, 23, 
and especially 26. Our name is related to—per- 
haps even ultimately the same as—Aramaic Sap- 
pirah, “ Sapphira,” and certainly the same (with 
slight morphological adaptation) as “ Shiphrah,” 
name of one of the two Hebrew midwives of Exo- 
dus 1:15. The second midwife, Pi‘ah, bears a 
Canaanite name meaning “ lass, girl,” Ugaritic 
Paghitu.*° 


22.—See No. 13, above. 


23. °S-ra (fem.) is evidently a feminine hypo- 
coristic of the same type as the masculine *ASer, 
name of one of the twelve tribes of Israel and their 
ancestor. This occurrence of the corresponding 
feminine is important for the interpretation of 
the biblical name, whose sibilant has been ety- 
mologically obscure.®' It is now certain that both 


1; BASOR 62, 30. In my opinion this etymology is 
certain, though I have not presented my data in the 
detailed form which they merit. 

49 JNES 5, 22, No. 62 (this equation may, however, 
belong in a somewhat different category). 

5°Ugar, pgt is also a common noun meaning “ girl,” 
as is certain from the text published by Virolleaud in 
Syria 21, 267-271. The vocalization pdgitu is not cer- 
tain; the analogy of Ugar. haémitu (for *hdmiyatu), 
“wall” == Heb. hémadh (also for *hadmiyatu) suggests 
this vocalization, since Heb. Pii‘ah may easily stand for 
older *Pé'ah (6 before an accented syllable sometimes 
becomes %), which is supported by Arabic fdgiyatun, 
“fragrant blossom(s) (of certain trees) .” The ety- 
mology is clear: Arab. FGW=FWG, “diffuse fra- 
grance,” and fragrant blossoms suggest marriageable 
girls, virgins. It is well known also that words for 
“boy” and “girl” tend to be derived from words for 
* shoot, blossom.” 

51 It was until now possible to derive ’A8¢r from the 
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names are derived from the stem which appears 
in Hebrew ’oSer, “good fortune,” ‘asré..., 
“happy, blessed,” Arab. ‘aysara, “ be prosperous,” 


yassar, “ propitious, left hand (euphemistic),” ete. 


25. ‘n[ |’ (fem.). This name and No. 59, ‘n-ti, 
are both feminine and are thus undoubtedly 
formed with the name of the goddess ‘Anat, like 
{4-na-ti-um-me (Virolleaud, Syria 28 [1951], p. 
177), literally, “ Anath Is My Mother.” 


26. Smé-tw (fem.) is again probably hypoco- 
ristic, derived from some such a name as the femi- 
nine Sapsi-abi (The Sun-god Is My Father), an 
18th century name from Alalakh.®? Whether the 
name was pronounced Samastu, Samésatu, or 
Samsitu, remains obseure; hypocoristica formed 
with the name Samas or Sapas are common 
enough: cf. biblical *Samsén (Simsén), Ugaritic 
Sp&yn, and Sap&i or SapSe at Alalakh. 

27. *‘sbtw (mas.) is almost certainly ‘isibtu, 
the nomen unitatis of the collective noun *‘isbu, 
“herbage,” which appears in Hebrew as ‘éseb, in 
Aramaic as ‘isha, in Arabic as ‘usb; the sibilant is 
correct and the transposed form J‘sibtu is per- 
fectly normal in Egyptian, where pretonic short 
vowels are often syncopated and replaced by a 
prothetic vowel before the initial consonant. Femi- 
nine nouns are frequently employed as names of 
men in Semitic. 


29.—See No. 18. The first element in our name 
is not legible. 


32.—See No. 17, above. 


33.—This name is uncertain, since the R might 
also be read D or T. *A-r-(d,t)n’ looks like a 
hypocoristicon with the ending ’aleph. Etymologi- 
cal possibilities are numerous but all unconvincing. 


35. B3twy (fem.) is almost certainly Ba‘altiya, 
corresponding to the masculine hypocoristicon 
Ba‘aliya®* Together with the other feminine 
name No. 64, [ ]’b3=[ ]-ba‘al, it seems to be 
the only example of Semitic R (LZ) transcribed by 
3 in the Hayes list. As observed above, in our intro- 
ductory remarks, these cases may preserve histori- 


stem ‘TR, with a T which would appear in Middle and 
Late Egyptian transcription as S; ef. the convenient 
table and the references given BASOR 110, 15, n. 42. 

52 AT 145b. This name proves that Sapsu was not 
feminine but masculine in Alalakh, and seems to fur- 
nish clinching evidence for the etymological identity of 
Sapags and Samaé. 

53 Amarna 170: 2, where it is written ¢JM-lu-ia. 
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cal spelling. Names formed with the elements 
ba‘(a)l(u), “ lord,” and ba‘altu or Ba‘alat (Ba‘alti), 
“lady, (My) Lady” were rare in this period. At 
Mari we have so far at least two: Bali-Erah (ARM 
II, 114: 12-16), probably “The Moon-God Is 
(My) Lord,” and Bahlu-gayum (ARM V, 87: 5), 
probably “The Nation Is Lord” (cf. ARM XV, 
p. 200), but in neither has the appellative become 
a divine name as yet. At Alalakh we have among 
the earlier names Ba-li-e-pa (cf. Nigmi-epa = 
Niqmi-E puh for *Niqmi-Yapu'‘), “The God Yaput 
Is (My) Lord.” To the kindness of M. G. Pose- 
ner (letter of 3 Sept., 1954) I owe knowledge of 
an unpublished name of an Asiatic prince on a 
statuette of the execratory type from Brussels 
(No. 10, verso, line 14): [ ]wb'3w—[ ]u-ba'lu, 
“X Is Lord.” He has also reminded me of a 
“magic wand ” from Megiddo (Loud, Megiddo II, 
plate 203), mentioning the lady (nb.t pr) 

‘“Stwmw. Turning to my copy of the book I 
found that I had proposed the same reading on 
the margin, with the proviso that the object 
dated from the Twelfth and not from the 
Eighteenth Dynasty (Wilson had prudently left 
the two alternatives open). Now, however, we 
can without further hesitation date the wand in 
the Twelfth or Thirteenth Dynasty and identify 
the name with Ba‘(a)lat-ummu, like Ummi-Ba-a- 
la(-at) of fifteenth-century Alalakh (AT 150b). 
Names of this type, “ Ba‘alat Is My Mother,” were 
extremely common both in Northwest Semitic and 
Accadian ; ef. above, No. 14, for examples. Inci- 
dentally, it follows from our present material that 
the feminine Ba‘alat achieved independent status 
as a divine name before the masculine Ba‘al. 


37. ‘qb’ =‘Agqba’ (fem.) and No. 87, ‘qbtw = 
‘Agabtu or ‘Aqbatu (fem.) are typical hypoco- 
ristica of names derived from the stem ‘QB, “to 
watch, guard, protect ” (as we know from Ethi- 
opic and South Arabic). Such names were ex- 
tremely common in early Northwest Semitic; cf. 
Jean, SM 81b; Finet, ARM XV, 141f., 145; 
Goetze, BASOR 95, 19. The best known early 
name of this type is, of course, Ya‘qub-’el, biblical 
“ Jacob,” which also appears at Chagar Bazar in 
the 18th century B. c. (Gadd, Iraq, 7, 38), as well 
as in Palestine as a place-name in the 15th cen- 
tury B. c.; cf. also the Hyksos royal name Y‘qb-hr, 
Ya‘qub-Har (not Ya‘qub-E1).** 


54 For these names see JBL 54, 191, n. 51 (on Ya‘qub- 
Har) and BASOR 88, 36, n. 39. 
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51. ‘3mw (mas.) is probably Egyptian like 
Nos. 7 and 61, meaning “ The Asiatic.” It might 
possibly reflect a Semitic hypocoristicon ‘Ammu. 


59.—See No. 25, above. 


61. Ra-nt[ ] (fem.) is again (like Nos. 7 and 
51) Egyptian (Ranke, AePN, p. 216, No. 16), 
attested for the Old and New Kingdoms. The 


meaning is obscure. 
62.—See No. 10, above. 


63. °b’| |m (mas.) is the name of the son of 
No. 62; his name begins with the common Semitic 
element ’abu, “father.” No. 85, [ ]’b’ is perhaps 
to be pronounced [ ]-abi, since a composite name 
can scarcely be hypocoristic and end with ’aleph. 
The sex is doubtful, but was presumably mascu- 
line. 


64.—See No. 35. 
67.—See No. 13. 


69. Tn‘(?)#’s’ is probably to be considered to- 
gether with No. 88, Tn‘(?)ir(?)?. No. 69 is per- 
fectly preserved, but the third hieratic sign in the 
name does not look quite like the usual arm sign, 
and may be something else. No. 88 is badly pre- 
served and uncertainty becomes compounded when 
we attempt to explain it. If the first two signs 
reflect the name of the Accadian moon-god, Sin,*® 
we should expect to find Accadian names, since we 
have no clear evidence that the deity was wor- 
shiped under this name anywhere among the 
Northwestern Semites, and I do not know of any 
hybrid names formed with Sin. The ‘ayin is, how- 
ever, (if correct), impossible in transcribed Ac- 
cadian names. 


80. Hy’wr (fem.) looks like a composite name. 
If it is complete it would seem to reflect the two 
stems HWY, “to live,” and ’WR, “to be light, 
bright.” Among Israelite names from the time of 
the Exodus (and hence belonging presumably to 
the late 14th century B.c.) we have S¢dé%ir 
(Masoretic vocalization) for *Sadday-’ér or the 
like, “ Shaddai shines.” °° We may perhaps vocal- 


55>On the name of this god in Semitic see most re- 
cently BASOR 128, 41, n. 8 (there is a misprint: SYN 
in line 6 of the note should be SYN; we do not yet 
fully understand the etymological relationships between 
S and § in South Arabic. 

5°Qn this name and its congeners see JBL 54, 188, 
n. 55, and for the 14th-century Hebrew name in Egypt, 
transcribed Sa-di-‘-mi (Saddé-‘Ammi, with the correct 
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ize Hayyu-ur, “The Living One (appellation of 
Hadad-Ba‘al?) Shines.” 7 


85, 87, 88.—See Nos. 63, 37, and 69, respec- 
tively. 





Nearly thirty of the preceding names are defi- 
nitely Northwest-Semitic and are sufficiently well 
preserved to make a satisfactory analysis practi- 
cable. From this analysis we have deduced many 
interesting points which fit exceedingly well into 
the patterns now known to be characteristic of 
Northwest-Semitic personal names belonging to 
the period between about 1900 and about 1300 
B.c. Since these dates cover the beginnings of 
Israel as well as the period of the Sojourn in 
Egypt, we should expect significant points of con- 
tact with Israelite tradition. Nor are we dis- 
appointed. Following are the most striking new 
data bearing on biblical personal names: 


1. The explanation of the original form and 
meaning of the name “Job” (cf. No. 10) as 
*Ayya’'abum, ’Ayyabum, “ Where Is the Father?” 
This name was very common in the Middle Bronze 
Age and had already modified its form by dis- 
similation and contraction. As might be supposed, 
Job was the central figure of a story going back 
into the first half of the second millennium B. c.; 
Ezekiel mentions him twice between Noah and 
Daniel, the latter of whom was also a hero of the 
Middle Bronze Age.** 


2. New light on the etymology and meaning 
of the names “Issachar” and “ Asher,” belong- 
ing to two of the northern tribes descended from 
Leah and her maid, Zilpah (cf. Nos. 13 and 23). 
Previous explanations of the names and inferences 
from these explanations have been invariably 
wrong *™ (except for the meaning attributed to 


sibilant), see provisionally my remarks in L. Finkel- 
stein, The Jews: Their History, Culture and Religion 
(1949), pp. 7 and 56, n. 20. 

57 Baal (Hadad) is spoken of as “living” (hayya) 
in the Canaanite epic of Ugarit, and “ living ” is a com- 
mon appellation of Yahweh.—If the explanation of the 
second element of the name is right, we have a pro- 
visional demonstration that this particular stative 
(later ’6r) goes back to ‘ur, just as gdddl is derived 
from gddil. This does not necessarily apply to the 
statives t6b and bd68. 

58 Cf, BASOR 130, 26f., for a recent statement, clear- 
ing up the geographical home of Dan(i)el. 

68a E. g., the well-known geographical name ’A-sa-ru of 
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“ Asher ” in Gen. 30:13). Virtually all the tribal 
names of the House of Jacob go back to early 
times, and the tribes had already had a long his- 
tory at the beginning of the Mosaic Age. Nor is 
it accidental that there are two names from the 
stem ‘QB (No. 37), which is also the source of 
the hypocoristic “ Jacob,” already well attested for 
this period. 

3. The name of one of the Hebrew midwives, 
“Shiphrah ” (Ex. 1:15) appears here in nearly 
the same form (No. 21), and the other name has 
already been duplicated through Ugaritic finds, 
though not hitherto recognized. “ Shiphrah ” and 
“Puah ” are thus perfectly good Northwest-Se- 
mitic names of women from the first half of the 
second millennium, and there is no reason to con- 
sider them as not authentic in their appearance 
about the end of the 14th century B. c. in Hebrew 
tradition.*® 


4. Among later names which can now be ex- 


hieratic texts has nothing to do with “ Asher ” in either 
consonantal or vocalic structure. 

5° Contrast M. Noth, who wrote rather hastily in his 
valuable work, Die israelitischen Personennamen (1928), 
p. 10: “ Kiinstlich sind wohl auch die Namen der beiden 
Hebammen in Ex. 1, 15.” On the next page he went on 
to write: “Auch den Namen 33'8 der Angefeindete 
halte ich fiir ad hoc gebildet und kiinstlich.” We have 
seen above that there is now a mass of material to 
illustrate the authenticity and antiquity of “Job.” It 
must be remembered, however, that Noth was the first 
who effectively disproved the views of G. B. Gray and 
others that the early names in the Priestly Code were 
artificial constructions of late date. 


plained satisfactorily is “ Dodavah,” properly 
*Dédihwah (cf. No. 18) and the parallel “ Dodo.” 
This name is not theophorous as formerly believed, 
and the speculations connected with it are entirely 
baseless. 


5. It is quite possible that the name “ Epher ” 
is to be explained differently from my proposals 
three years ago,®° and that it is actually hypoco- 
risticon of a theophorous name beginning with 
‘apru or ‘ipru, “ fosterling.” In any case, the new 
light compels us to approach the problem of these 
names in a way quite opposed to recent proposals 
from various directions. 

Of less direct significance for historical studies, 
but of even greater indirect value is the evidence 
which makes it possible to fill in an important gap 
in the development of Egyptian syllabic orthog- 
raphy (group writing) from the Sethe Execration 
Texts between cir. 1925 and 1875 B.c., through 
the Posener texts from the second half of the 19th 
century B.c. and the Hayes list from cir. 1740 
B. C. down to the fifteenth century, when we find 
the system fully developed. There are enough 
scattered data from the 17th and -16th centuries to 
indicate that the system was put into approxi- 
mately its later form during the Hyksos period. 
My views have been repeatedly attacked, but they 
are more firmly established today than ever, as 
will appear when the unpublished material now 
available is published. 


°° BASOR 125, 31. 
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NEW ARAMAIC TEXTS 


E. Y. KuTscHER 
JEWISH THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY OF AMERIGA 


§1. InrRopucTION. 


ARAMAIC STUDIES are still in a position where 
a scholar may further elucidate any newly edited 
text, even if it is as conscientiously edited as the 
new Kraeling volume. Furthermore, these texts 
provide the opportunity to reconsider some out- 


*Emil G. Kraeling, The Brooklyn Museum Aramaic 
Papyri, published for the Brooklyn Museum by the Yale 
University Press, New Haven, 1953. A short review will 
appear in JBL. The abbreviations used are those of the 
editor; K = Kraeling. 


standing problems concerning the legal terms, the 
language and linguistic background of the Ara- 
maic Papyri and of “ Reichsaramiisch ” in general 
and the problems of the development (and inter- 
relation) of law in the Near East during that 
time. Last but not least, they are essential for a 
re-survey of the problem of Biblical Aramaic, 
i.e., its origin in time and place. 

In the following four sections the first four 
points will be dealt with, i.e., comments on the 
texts (limited only to essentials), legal terms, in- 
terrelations of languages, and the problem of law. 
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The problem of Biblical Aramaic will be taken 
up in a second article, which will discuss the texts 
edited by Driver. 


§ 2. COMMENTS ON THE TEXTS. 


Pap. 1:3 l’mr: (K. p. 134). This form also 
appears in AP, in legal documents, while /m’mr is 
confined to non-legal papyri. To be sure, the first 
mentioned form may be considered as a Canaan- 
ism, but as the legal documents preserve a more 
archaic character, it may be a survival of a period 
when both infinitives (qtl, mqtl) were used side 
by side indiscriminately (cf. the forms in Hebrew, 
Num 10:2 Imqr’... wlms‘).? This assumption 
would accord with the fact that infinitives without 
m occur not only in the Assur letter, but also in 
the B. A. and in the Hadad and Sujin inscrip- 
tions.® 

L. 3 hyr’: (KX. p. 135). The scriptio plena, 
with y probably precludes any connection with the 
root “hrr” in Syriac. 

Pap. 2:2 lhn zy yhw (K. p. 144). As far as can 
be discerned, this root appears in various sources, 
as designating males and females, 1) both being 
functionaries of a temple, 2) and the female being 
a) a servant b) a concubine. We have to look 
for the common denominator in all these mean- 
ings. On the one hand, the ‘ singers’ (mswrrym) 
are mentioned as serving in the Temple of Jeru- 
salem and in the Babylonian priesthood. On the 
other hand, we hear about ‘singers,’ male and 
female (srwt, srym) of the King, Koh 2:8; ef. 
the male and female musicians of (the royal palace 
of) Jerusalem mentioned in Sennacherib’s inscrip- 
tion.t The root seems to be Arabic lhn ‘tone, 
accord, melody, singing of a bird.’ The step from 
‘singer’ to ‘ maidservant’ is a short one. 

L. 3 hy ’ntty w’nh b‘lh: This formula recurs 
nearly exactly in Bedouin usage of today and in 
Accadian documents.® Cf. Hos 2: 4. 

L. 5 snn msn: (K. p. 146). The same in AP 


15:15; below 7:20 Snn zy sl. As there can be 
little doubt about the meaning of sl ‘skin,’ the 


translation of Cowley is not feasible. Ms’n may be 


* Bauer-Leander, Hist. Gram. 43h. 

* BL p. 156 y, p. 371; Sujin: AfO 1932 p. 2 A, a 13 
lhzyh.* 

*Cf. Gesenius s.v. yr; B. Meissner, Babylonien und 
Assyrien I, 335; II, 67, 71. 

5 Kuhl, ZAW 52 (1934), 102 ff. 
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ms’n ‘shoe’ (so already Epstein). But what is 
Snn? & 

L. 6 pyq, tgm: ef. § 4. 

L. 7 yqum ‘nny: ‘a conditional sentence, 
without the usual .. . hn but with the imperfect’ 
(K. p. 147). The reason for the use of the im- 
perfect is the following: In these Aramaic texts 
hn usually takes the perfect like Arabic ’in. But 
this holds good only if the verb follows directly 
upon hn; the further it is removed the more the 
verb tends to be in the imperfect. And this may 
happen even if the verb follows immediately. But 
the converse never occurs; that is to say, if the 
verb is removed from hn it never appears in the 
perfect. Therefore, of course, the perfect will not 
occur in a conditional sentence without hn. yqwm 
‘nny b‘dh (K. p. 147-148). The most suitable ex- 
planation is still ‘dh ‘ congregation’ (cf. Job 30: 
28). The word, probably a Hebraism (Canaan- 
ism), is to be found in Syriac as well.’ 


L. 7 én’t: For the exact meaning of this 
legal term, J. N. Epstein’s article * should also be 
consulted. As to the origin ef. § 3. 

L. 11 Slyth: cf. § 3. 

L. 11, 12 byn: cf. § 4. 


Pap. 3:2 bgzst ... kspy... wl... kspyh: 
(K. p. 158) ‘silverman’ is most unlikely. To 
the best of my knowledge, a single noun (or a 
genitive construction without zy) in apposition 
with a proper noun, is always determined, e. g., 
mlk’, khn’, ngr’, rb hy cf. AP index and the index 
of this volume as contrasted with e. g. 12:20 phy 
wpmt...mlhn zy my’ cf. AP 6:11; 8:8. Loan 
words may not conform, of course, to this rule, cf. 
prirk AP, bl t'm, AP and B.A. (presumably = 
Accadian bél témi). There seems to be one ex- 
ception: a “nisbe” e.g. *rmy, yhwdy cf. index 
Therefore, here too an explanation as a “ nisbe” 
is to be preferred. K. p. 160 gmn quoted from 
Behistun as an active participle (—qymyn, q'myn) 
is hardly possible. The passage is obscure. 

L. 4-5 wirbsh ’r hy wl’ bnyh: K’s translation 
(p. 155) ’r* ‘is below’ is unlikely. In order to 
explain it, we have to go back AP 8:9. In 8:3 we 


“= = 


*Snn looks like Séndén ‘two shoes’ in old Assyrian 
documents, cf. J. Lewy, Orientalia, 1950, p. 7; but does 
it fit in 7: 20? Cf. Epstein ZAW 33 (1913), 225. 

7 Brockelmann, Lex. Syr.? s. v. 

8 Jahrbuch der Jiidisch-Literarischen Gesellschaft V1 
(1908), 368 ff. 
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find byt 1 ’rg. The translation of Cowley ‘a house 
and a land’ is impossible. Later on, this property 
is referred to l. 8 as byt’... ’rq; ll. 11, 12: ’rq’; 
but 1. 15 byt’; ll. 16, 19: ’rq’; 1. 22: byt’; 1. 24: 
rg; 1. 27: byl; 1. 35: by (?); cf. the explanation 
of Cowley. The same recurs in AP 9; cf. p. 26, 
which shows C’s difficulties concerning this word. 
The solution seems to be: byt’? does not mean 
“house,” but “plot,” as in Accadian.® Parallels 
of this use of byt may be found in Hebrew and 
Aramaic. So AP 8:9 deals with a plot. To ob- 
viate misunderstanding it was defined as byt ’rg 
‘a house as a field’ (’rg = gen.) But of course, 
having once been defined, it could be referred to 
briefly either as by?’ or as ’rq’. So here too trbys’ 
rv’ hy means: ‘ its courtyard is a field (unbuilt).’ 
This is duplicated: wl’ bnyh ‘unbuilt,’ cf. § 4. 
wgsrn TL *hd K. p. 160 is correct, it depends on 
byth ; but *hd = *hyd; cf. Syriac *hyd kl ‘ omnipo- 
tens.’ This construction is common in the later 
Aramaic dialects. In the Demotic documents the 
house is defined as ‘ built (of stone) and roofed ’ 
(kt hbs).4° The same expression in Greek *dikodo- 
méméné kai *estegasméné.*t In Accadian docu- 
ments: bitu ep-su sip-pu rak-su bitu rug-gu-bu = 
‘Fertiges Haus, festgemachte Tiirangelsteine, 
iiberdachtes Haus.’ ?? Cf. T. B. Baba Kamma 66b 
myqr kswr whst? tl? “ Formerly it was called 
‘beam,’ now ‘ ceiling ’,” 1* which shows the use of 
kswr’ (== gswr’) ** for the ceiling. A demotic 
phrase, describing a house as ‘which (is) ruins, 
but with its walls still standing ’*** would serve 
as a parallel to our clause. 


L. 5 kwyn: One of the few instances of 
scriptio plena of the plur. ending -yn. Others: 
8:8 éltyn, 9:17 ymyn. 


°R. Clay, Tenure of Land in Babylonia and Assyria, 
p- 8: “a house was sold as ‘land built upon’ (bitu 
epsu). In legal phraseology bitu thus denoted the actual 
plot of land, while in common parlance it meant a 
house ”; W. Eilers, OLZ, 1934 Sp. 97. 

“E.g. F. Li. Griffith, Catalogue of the Demotic 
Papyri in the John Rylands Library, Vol. III, 258 cf. p. 
400; Erichsen, Demotische Lesestiicke, Glossar, s.v. kd. 

4 Griffith p. 258, n. 7. 

2M. San Nicold, “ Babylonische Rechtsurkunden,” 
ABAW Phil. hist. Klasse, 1951, 25-6. Cf. B. Landsber- 
ger, Die Serie ana ittiSu, 213 ff. This expression seems 
to be equivalent to gusiri kunnu. 

18M. Jastrow, A dictionary of the Talmud Babli etc. 
s.v. tll III, tll’ ef. Landsberger op. cit. p. 213-214. 

14 Brockelmann, Ler. Syr.*, s.v. k&wr’ and gsr’. 

14a 8, R. Glanville, Catalogue of Demotic Papyri I, p. 
XXxix, 


L. 7 wh’ lh thmy: H’ ’lh indicates the stage 
by which forms like Alyn in Syriac ete. developed 
later on, cf. 4: 8. 


L. 11 wrhqn: (K. p. 161). Cf. § 3. 


L. 17 zyn wzbb: K. p. 162... ‘ for dyn wdbb 
. is anomalous’ requires further explanation. 
Our texts still always spell zy = dy, sometimes 
zhb =dhb etc. (L. § 2e, f). This is a historical 
spelling. In the fifth century B. c. £. the old d was 
already pronounced d. But in contrast to the ex- 
amples listed by L., which go back to ancient d, 
this is not the case with dyn wdbb. There never 
was a d in these two words. They should be con- 
sidered as hyper-corrections. The scribe who felt 
that e.g. zy is an archaic spelling for dy, gave an 
archaic appearance to dyn wdbb > zyn wazbb. 
Hyper-corrections like this occur in Mandaiec zyql’ 
= dyql’; zm’ = dm’.*® 

L. 20 wnpsl: (K. p. 162) see § 3. 

L. 21 br zkr wngbh: (AP 15.17% wbr dkr 
wnqgbh) cf. bn zkr Jer. 20:15; bnyn dykryn, 
Mishna Ketubbot 4:10. 

L. 28a *Srn zy yhkn: K. p. 162 explains *Srn 
because of yhkn, as a piural. This is extremely 
unlikely. *Ssrn appears in AP 26:5, 9, 21; 27:18; 
30:11; Esra 5:39 as a singular. As for the 
“plural” yhkn it should be explained either be- 
cause of *Srn being a collective or it is to be taken 
as a further instance of the “ energicus ” found in 
AP.*® Incidentally qn’ in Str zbdnn’ zy qn’ does 
not mean ‘ he acquired ’ (K. p. 164), but ‘sheep’??? 
(the old spelling for ‘n’). 


Pap. 4:3 plg try rbt’: K. p. 172 does not offer 
a satisfactory explanation for rbt’, his explanation 
for try (‘two’) is also unlikely. try seems to be 
Demotic t. ry (t) =a ‘ cell’ or ‘ side’ *® (the first 
t is the feminine article, the second the feminine 
ending, not pronounced in Demotic,’® try rb?’ 
‘half of the larger cell (side).’ 


L. 7 (K. p. 173) *brét can hardly be con- 
nected with br. Why should the ¢ be preserved in 


1° T, Néldeke, Manddische Grammatik p. 43. 

1°. §19e. He lists five examples, but as to 8: 10 he 
is mistaken; it is the feminine (tntnn = tntnyn). 

17L. Delaporte, Epigraphes Araméens, p. 66. 

18 Erichsen s.v.: ry.t ‘Raum’ (Wohnung). Glanville 
p. xxxiii . . . “ which are presumably the most important 
parts of the respective shares ” . . . concerning this word 
in a Demotic document. See his discussion as to the 
exact meaning. 

19 W. Spiegelberg, Dem. Gramm. § 21-22. 
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this form (which is not a construct form)? *bryt’ 
cited from the Galilean Aramaic *° seems to be 
‘bryt’?** and *bry = br -+ preposition,?? so they 
prove nothing. 

L. 8 by thty. This seems to mean: ‘a one 
storey house’ cf. ‘lyh etc. in Hebrew, Aramaic and 
Arabic =a chamber on the roof, upper storey. 
Therefore, thty should denote here a lower (storey) 
ef. T. B. Baba M°tsi‘a, 116b, where hbyt wh‘lyh of 
the Mishna are referred to as ‘lyyt’ ttyyt’ (*thtyyt’) 
and bitam e-li-a-am .. . bitam Sa-ap-li-a-am ** in 
Accadian. 

L. 8 wh’ znh = hn’ in Syriac etc., cf. h’ “lh 
above 3:17. 

L. 10, 11 bnyhm (K. p. 174). Two instances 
of this spelling are to be found also in bnyhm 
AP.“ They indicate that the diphthong in this 
position tended to become contracted, as in B. A. 
(as against e. g. Syriac.) 

L. 5, 1 ’dn (=’dyn). Was the diphthong 
contracted as in Syriac hydyn? 

L. 6 bk = bky; brtk 5:7; lk 5:8; 6:14; 
9:12; 10:7,9; zylk 9:11; dylk 9:14; ’nt 6:8; 
9:14; mnk 10:10; ‘lyk 10:12. The omitting of 
the y of the feminine in all these forms is very 
significant. As long vowels at the end of the word 
seem always to be written plene, this omission may 
well indicate that the i of the feminine was already 
being lost in pronunciation (cf. Syriac where it is 
written, but not pronounced). The bearing of this 
fact upon these endings in the Bible, (where they 
appear almost only in late texts), Mishnaic He- 
brew, the Isaiah scroll from the Dead Sea, etc. will 
be pointed out elsewhere. 


Pap. 6. Some words occurring in this document 
will be discussed in § 4. 

Ll. 14, 16 bty: See §4. L. 14 brhmh K. p. 
196: “must be rhm’ and thus provides an in- 
stance of the masculine.” The instance of rhmt 
which K. himself quotes proves the contrary, be- 
cause this is rhmh as an adverb.** 


L. 15 nps *hryt: If the reading be correct, it 
should be regarded as a mistake (= *hry). 


20* Jewish Aramaic’ should by now be avoided in 
scholarly works. 

21 Y. N. Epstein, Mdvd’ Indsah hammisnah, Jerusalem, 
1948, I, 9-10. 

22M. Margolis, Lehrbuch p. 34. 

23 —). J. Wiseman, The Alalakh Tablets, p. 35. 

2a 7, § 4g. 

* 71. § 6li. 
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Pap. 7, 2 Idkm dgl’: dkm=zkm AP (K. p. 
208). As final m tends to become n in Aramaic, 
this pronoun may be identical with dkn of the 
B. A. 

L. 3 yhwim‘ §mh: K. p. 208: “ smh after her 
name reveals that she does not have ‘ free’ status. 
On this see 2:3.” This is not clear at all. In AP 
33 this smh follows the names of persons five 
times, who certainly should be considered free, cf. 
Cowley p. 124: ‘five prominent men.’ And what 
about Behistun and Ahikar?** See § 4. 

L. 7 gmyrh: Probably to be read gmydh, 
gammidatu =a kind of garment = gwmdyt, 
Mishna Keiim 29:1 7° (this seems to be the more 
correct version). 

L. 9 Sbyt: (K. p. 210-211) is sb in Syriac 
‘pannus glaber.’ 

L. 11 stt: K. p. 211: “ Note the use of the 
article in contrast to the other objects.” This is 
impossible. The ’alef here is the feminine ending, 
cf. slyt? 9:13 ff. It seems to be identical with snt 
‘a dress’ in Demotic wedding contracts, which is 
feminine.** 

L. 17 qwp 1 zy hwsn tht lbsyh: K.’s transla- 
tion is correct, and there is no need for his ques- 
tion mark, The root is certainly hws ‘ palm leaf’; 
ef. “z. B. zum Verpacken von Waren gebrauchten 


Korbe aus Palmenblaittern hws geflochten. Ihr 
arabischer Name quffat! ** 
L. 18 n‘bsn zy *bn 85 [...]. K. 213 “38.. isa 


numeral.” This is hardly possible in this Aramaic 
context (= st) ; rather ss = ‘ alabaster ’; the mis- 
sing numeral was in the following lacuna. 

L. 22 I’ thwh ly ’ntt L. 25 T *hwh lk ’ntt calls 
for an explanation. (K. p. 214). May we assume 
that like kwn ete. in Arabic *hwh in Old Aramaic 
required the accusative? It may have survived 
only in this (old) formula. But cf. msht 4:12; 
12: 28 which seems to be a mistake. 

L. 33 seems to be inserted to preserve the 
right of the husband to remarry her ** (in con- 


25 Cf. BL p. 358q cited by K. But the evidence gath- 
ered there speaks against their conclusion. 

26 Cf. San Nicold & Ungnad, Neubabylonische Rechts- 
und Verwaltungsurkunden I, Nr. 205; B. Landsberger 
ZA 39 (1930), 293; J. N. Epstein Der gaondische Kom- 
mentar p. 75. 

27 Griffith p. 394 s. v. 

28H, L. Fleischer apud J. Levi, Hebréisches und Chal- 
ddisches Wérterbuch I, 443-444. 

28a Incidentally there are quite a few Demotic mar- 
riage documents which refer to cases of women who 
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trast to Demotic divorce documents in which the 
husband explicitly says to his wife: ‘I demand of 
you to remarry).’ **” Cf, Deut. 24:1-4; Jer. 3:1 
(where watt zanit ré‘im rabbim may echo some- 
thing like the following lines here.) 

Ll. 37-40. The difficult passage dyn [hdh] 
wtrtyn etc. seems to have a parallel in a Demotic 
document **° and it might prove rewarding to try 
to elucidate these passages by comparison with 
each other. 

L. 42 hyb: (K. p. 222) is probably hadyyab in 
later dialects. 


Pap. 8, 11 byl’lr'y: K. p. 230 “ Canaanite r‘y.” 
Why not ry = Arab. rdy = Heb. rsh? 


Pap. 9:4 wplg trbys’ hw plg thyt msdyt. K.’s 
explanation (p. 240) is grammatically impossible 
(=msdy) here and in 13:16 (without the 
article) and 6:5. H. L. Ginsberg’s suggestion 
(orally, and now JAOS 74 [1954] 161) is the 
only plausible one ‘in Egyptian (language) ’ 
(cf. AP 28:4, 6 *rmyt). Read, ‘the half of the 
court (see below), that is half of the thyt in Egyp- 
tain.” Thyt in my opinion = t.hyt (¢ = the femi- 
nine article) which occurs in a similar Demotic 
document.*® There it is supposed to be Coptic 
haeit ‘a pylon gateway’ or ‘a porch.’ Both 
could fit the meaning of trbys’*° The same of 
course is to be assumed as to Pap. 6:5 ’mrn lh 
msryt, ‘they call it in Egyptian’ (Ginsberg) and 
thyt L. 13. 

L. 14 trbys’. I do not understand the remark 
of K. (p. 241) ; the “alef is the article, lmsmk ... 
mdsh. Read: mrsh = mrys ‘beam’ in Mishnaic 
Hebrew, Targum.** Cf. 7. B. Baba Métsi‘a 101b 
.. hmskyr byt lhbrw hyyb Ilsmwk lw qurh (qurh 
= beam). 

L. 21 ykhylwn: K. 243: “The verb is thus 
haphel.” Definitely not. Not only is there no 


had already children by the groom, W. Erichsen, “ Ein 
demotischer Ehevertrag ” APAW, 1939 p. 6, note 2. 

*8» W. Spiegelberg, Demotische Papyri, Verdéffentlich- 
ungen aus den Badischen Papyrussammlungen, Heft 1, 
p. 18. 

*8e Quoted by Sethe-Partsch, “ Demotische Urkunden,” 
ASAW XXXII (1920), 195. I had no opportunity to 
see the text cited by him. 

*° Glanville p. xxvii, ef. p. xxxiii; Erichsen s. v. 

°° The meaning is ‘courtyard’ (before the house), see 
Syriac and Talmudic dictionaries. From this the mean- 
ing of ‘entrance’ might well develop. Cf. twrbs hwét: 
‘the wide part of the gullet.’ Cf. Jastrow, trbys’ = hall. 

* Cf. Talmudic dictionaries. 


yhkhlwn ete., but 1. 17 khl, and 3:22 khin prove 
decisively that ‘haphel’ as an explanation of the 
difficult form is out of the question, not to mention 
the fact that this kind of scriptio plena in these 
texts would be unusual as well. Should the h that 
tends to weaken in later dialects, be held responsi- 
ble? Cf. below 10:5 bynym = bynyhm. 

L. 22 myhb: is impossible (cf. K.’s difficulties 
in explaining it, p. 224). Read: lhn spr’ znh zy 
‘nh ‘bdt lky hw mysb; cf. 10:16 znh spr’ zy ’nh 
... ktbt ... hw ysb: ‘is valid? The same root 
here, but as part. pass. pael of lysb’, Inf. Pael in 
B. A. The head of the s in the photograph is much 
more like the head of s e.g. in 1. 14 trbys’, 1. 20 
srp than the head of 4; but the foot is abraded. 


Pap. 10, 3 try dsy: For try cf. above 4:3. 
Read rsy (there is as a matter of fact, no graphic 
difference between r and d)? And this rsy= 
‘southern ’ in demotic ? ** 


L. 4 hw bb’ zylk: Is hw here a demonstrative 
pronoun ? 


L. 5 bynym: Does this spelling indicate that 
the h tended already to disappear as in later dia- 
lects? Cf. above on 9: 21. 


Pap. 11: 3, 6, 7, 8, 10 *hr: (K. p. 262). Cf. § 4. 
L. 4 ptp’: (K. p. 263): J. N. Epstein * 
pointed out that this word occurs in T. B. accord- 
ing to the correct version of a Gaonic text. That 
passage seems to confirm the explanation of 
Hilers,** that it originally means ‘ Nahrung.’ 


L. 11 by zy lbnn: “The house belonging to 
the children ” (K. 264) does not seem likely here. 
It would have been by zy bnn or by lbnn. In Ara- 
maic as against Hebrew sl (—&-+1) there is no 
dy (zy) +1 (the Nabatean excepted). Cowley’s 
explanation is to be preferred (‘house of tiles’). 
Tslm bkspk: unless this be a mistake = ¢stlm, it 
should be explained as Peal to be paid, cf. 
Salamu in Accadian.** 


Pap. 12:6 ’st’r In ‘lyk: Cf. § 3. 
L. 11 pd/rypt: K. p. 277: ‘ Erichsen suggests 


8? Erichsen s.v.; Glanville p. xxviii “ there belongs to 
t.ry(t) rs (p) ‘y =the south side of the house.” Here 
the first two words seem to be identical with the two 
words dealt with here. 

33 Tarbiz I No. 2, 124-125. 

*4 Iranische Beamtennamen, Leipzig, 1940, 80. 

35 Cf. A. Ungnad, Neubab. Rechts- und Verwaltungsur- 
kunden, Glossar p. 149: adi G. kasap-8u i-Sal-li-mu (‘voll 
zuriickerhalt ’). 
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connecting the word with demotic pr-ip.t ‘ work- 
house.’ The feminine ending [t] is supposed to be 
silent.** Could we assume that this silent [¢] was 
still transliterated as ¢? If so, we could explain 
(ps)srt in 10:7, 9; 12:9, 18 as Sr.t ‘ daughter ’ 
in Demotic.*? But Erichsen’s explanation is not 
convincing. 


§ 3. Lecat Terms. There is certainly a very 
close connection between the terms of warfare and 
legal terms.** A few examples may be to the point. 
7T‘n in Biblical Hebrew means ‘ to pierce through,’ 
in Mishnaic Hebrew, ‘ to argue’ (and ef. Arabic). 
Dbb in bél dababi, bl dbb ‘enemy’ in Accadian 
and Aramaic goes back of course to the ‘ enemy’ 
in legal action, cf. the root dbb in Accadian, ‘ to 
speak,’ and bil dbrym, Ex. 24:14. Compare fur- 
ther zk’ in Syriac, the meaning of the word ‘rk in 
Hebrew, the noun Arabic m‘rkt and Hebrew m'‘rkh. 


The verb grh (dyn wdbb) ‘to institute suit or 
process,’ which appears in our texts and in AP as 
well, is according to K. p. 136 of Babylonian 
origin. But the verb is used in Biblical Hebrew in 
both meanings, grh mdwn as a legal term, and 
htgrh (mlhmh) as a military term. It appears in 
later Palestinian Hebrew and Aramaic sources 
denoting legal action. And even if we concede 
that, as a legal term in Biblical Hebrew it may be 
due to foreign (Aram.) influence (since it occurs 
only in Prov.), the other meaning still remains to 
be accounted for. Therefore the Babylonian origin 
should not be taken for granted.** 


The verb gbl ‘complain’ (K. p. 135) also has 
a military background. It is gabdlu ‘to fight’ in 
Aceadian. This, of course does not exclude the 
possibility of an eventual transformation in con- 
struction, prepositions, ete. The ultimate source 
has still to be determined (We do not know any- 
thing about legal terms of the Aramaic language 
in the periods preceding our papyri). 

As to the interrelation of legal terms in differ- 
ent languages, the root sn’ ‘to hate’ in marriage 
contracts is certainly very illuminating (K. p. 


3° Cf. Note 19. 

87 Erichsen s. v. 

*8 Cf. for this and the following my article, Lemunhe 
Setdrdt betalmiid, Tarbiz Vol. 17-19. 

88a The verb appears in Old Babylonian. It is to be 
found exactly as in our text: M. di-i-ni ig-ri-e-ma ‘ mit 
doppeltem Accusativ’ in a Babylonian text of 654/3 
ABAW 1951, 142, but this too is no proof of its Baby- 
lonian origin. Cf. § 4. 


148). It occurs in connection with divorce. Now 
according to M. San Nicold, this seems to be a 
clear proof of West Asian in Demotic, since the 
corresponding Demotic word mst does not appear 
in the Demotic documents of the pre-Persian 
period. On the other hand, verbs meaning ‘ hate’ 
are met in Hebrew (Sn’) and Accadian (zdérw) in 
these very circumstances. As J. N. Epstein has 
shown,**” this term had survived in Jewish mar- 
riage documents of the third century c. £.°° And 
now, thanks to the Geniza of Cairo we know of its 
survival even in the 10-11 century c. £.4° It seems 
to be clear that in Demotic it goes back to foreign 
(possibly Aramaic) influence. 

This instance imposes caution on us regarding 
the origin of the legal term rhq ‘to renounce a 
claim ’ as well. Now it is certainly true that it is 
to be found in Demotic, and there is a Demotic 
document which corresponds exactly to spr mrhq 
(K. p. 161), but this question still remains to be 
solved: whether it is to be assumed to be of Egyp- 
tian origin, or to be considered in the light of gn’ 
to be Aramaic in origin. It is true that this term 
appears in Demotic before the Persian conquest," 
but this in itself need not be considered as a de- 
cisive proof, cf. § 5. 

There is the following point to argue against 
the assumption of Egyptian origin: this kind of 
legal document is paralleled by a similar kind of 
Accadian document ‘*™ and by the Jewish sir 
sylwq.*” Are those also to be considered to go 
back to Demotic origin? Unless there is some 
positive proof of this, it looks very improbable. A 
further point to militate against Egyptian origin 
would be the fact that the very root in the same 
meaning is to be found in Palmyrene inscriptions.** 


38> See $2, n. 8. 

8° K. has misunderstood San Nicold OLZ 30 (1927). 
On the contrary, that legal term does exist in Demotic. 

4° Supplement to Tarbiz I, “ The Book of Shetaroth of 
R. Hai Gaon,” p. 57, 1. 3; p. 58, 1. 6. 

41 Seidl Kritische Vierteljahresschrift, 1932, 303 (525 
B.C.E.). 

41820, Kriickmann, Babylonische Rechts- und Verwal- 
tungsurkunden, Berlin 1931, 47 ff. 

410 Cf, L. Blau, Judaica, Festschrift . 
p- 216. 

42E.g. CIS 4173, 4174, 4175, ete., cf. J. Cantineau, 
Grammaire du Palmyrénien Epigraphique, p. 85-86. 
Spiegelberg ZA 20, 145, assumed in spite of this fact, 
an Egyptian origin; he is now proved to be wrong as to 
gn’ which he considered to be Egyptian as well. Mean- 
while our entire conception as to the role of the Aramaic 
language has changed so profoundly that there is no 


. . H. Cohen, 
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K. p. 148 seems certainly right in assuming that 
slyt ‘to have power’ is no Egyptianism.** How- 
ever that “it is Babylonian ” (K.) is still proble- 
matic. It certainly figures prominently with the 
same meaning in Neo-Babylonian documents,** 
but this fact in itself does not prove anything 
(cf. $4). The root is to be found in a similar 
meaning (saltum) ‘ Macht,’ salitum ‘ frei verfiig- 
bar’ in Old Assyrian documents,‘ but it is cer- 
tainly very much at home in the various Aramaic 
dialects. What seems to be clear, as already 
pointed out by Kautzsch, is that in Biblical He- 
brew it seems to go back mostly to Aramaic influ- 
ence. Further proof for this would lie in the fact 
that in early Biblical Hebrew there is one instance 
of the verb msl (in legal context) clearly with the 
same meaning: 1d’ yimsédl l’mokrah Ex. 21:8, 
which recalls the expression |’ slyt ’nt Izbnh, (AP 
9:6) as against *én *dddm Sallit barith, lik¢lo’ ’et 
harith, Koh, 8: 8.4 

The root rsh, which occurs frequently in our 
papyri and in AP e.g. 9: 18-19, yrsnky dyn wdbb 
needs some clarification. The connection with the 
Syriac rs’ ‘ vituperavit’ is of course clear enough, 
but that may well be a secondary meaning, which 
may have arisen from a phrase like ours. If we 
could trace this verb back to a primary meaning 
denoting originally ‘to speak’ that would fit very 
nicely; yrsnky dyn wdbb would then correspond 
exactly to the Accadian dina dababu ‘to institute a 
lawsuit’ (dababu = ‘to speak’) and Syriac réy’ 
‘vituperatio’ would reflect a similar development as 
dbh in Hebrew of dbb. And indeed Prof 8. Abram- 
son has shown *® that rsh was used in this sense by 
the Paitanim of Palestine beginning with the mid- 
dle of the first millenium c. £.,and Dr. Z. Ben-Chay- 
yim ** has called attention to a seemingly related 
use of this verb in Samaritan Aramaic. But since 


difficulty whatever in postulating the opposite assump- 
tion which may have been difficult at that time (cf. § 5). 

*®T was not able to discover this contention in the 
article cited by him. 

‘* A. Ungnad, Glossar, NRVU s.v.; O. Kriickmann, 
op. cit. p. 41, note 2. 

‘4a G, Eisser and J. Lewy, Die altassyrischen Rechtsur- 
kunden vom Kiiltepe, 11 203. 

“Incidentally zwnh sltt Ez. 16: 30 seems, according 
to the usage of our papyri to mean: ‘ independent, hav- 
ing power over herself, free,’ (and not slave; cf. slyt 
in Kraeling 8) and thus not compelled to perpetrate this 
deed, but doing it of her own free will. 

*6 Legonéna Vol. XIII, 125; ef. B. Klar, Megillat 
‘ahima'‘as, Jerusalem, 1948, p. 160. 

“7 Legonénii 1. ce. note 3. 


no trace of this has been discovered so far in the 
other Palestinian Aramaic dialects (viz. the Gali- 
lean and the Christian Aramaic) there remains a 
very strong suspicion that it is a creation of the 
Paitanim, in their well-known manner, from ’rst 
Ps, 21:3 with which this root was connected by 
the lexicographers of the Middle Ages.*®* The 
Samaritan (which may be *Ap‘el) may well be con- 
nected with the otherwise common meaning of this 
root.*® Therefore, it seems that this usage of the 
root rsh goes back to the meaning ‘hold’ *° This 
expression would be the exact parallel of di-i-ni N 
. . t-hu-uz-zu-ma and dina sabatu both = ‘ ein 

Rechtsverfahren ergreifen.’ 5+ 
Very illuminating as to the wandering of legal 
terms is dyn wdbb in various connections. In our 
papyri (and in AP) e.g. ll. 4-5 ’grnk dn (= dyn) 
wdbb; AP 8:14 wl’ dyn wl’ dbb. It goes back to 
the Accadian dinu i dababu ** (K. p. 155). It is 
curious that San Nicold says °? sa la dint & ragamt 
(note 1: sa la di-i-ni u da-ba-bi) .... hat ihre 
genaue Parallele in der Formel ‘dneu dikés kai 
kriseds der griko-agyptischen Papyri; .... Ja 
es wiire sogar die Méglichkeit eines Zusammen- 
hanges zwischen den beiden Klauseln in Betracht 
zu ziehen.” He forgot all about the Aramaic 
papyri; these are obviously the missing link 
between the two, cf. §5. We may ask whether 
that phrase dyn wdbb has not left its traces on 
Demotic as well. We have to keep in mind that 
dababu in Accadian =‘ to speak.’ This meaning 
was still very much alive in the periods under 
consideration, as proved decisively by the fact 
that in the Mishna it emerges as dyn wdbrym ™* 
e.g. Mishna k*tubbét 9:1 ete. Therefore, if we 
find in Demotic expressions like: qnb nb mt nb, 
(without citing) ‘any patent (?) and word,’ * 
(and if as to gnb it is said “I have made a qnb 
. Tefers to some kind of law suit or arbitra- 


48 Abramson l.c. 

‘° Brockelmann, Lez. Syr.? s. v. 

5° Ibid. 

51M. San Nicold, ABAW 1951, 146. 

‘1a Already in Middle-Assyrian documents, cf. e.g. H. 
Petschow, Die neubabylonischen Kaufformulare, p. 31, 
note 74. 

52M. San Nicold, Beitrdge zur Rechtsgeschichte im 
Bereiche der keilschriftlichen Rechtsquellen, p. 170. 

58 Cf. e.g. Schulthess GGA 1904, p. 193, note 2. (Now 
it has turned up as mlyn l'yty in the Aramaic deed from 
the Wilderness of Judah, RB 1954, 183, 1. 12.) 

°4 Griffith e. g. p. 256 translation p. 121, note 1. 
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tion ” °°) or phrases like ... hp wpj md “ Recht, 
Urteil, . . . Sache (resp. Rede),” °° it seems that 
this reflects the impact of dyn wdbb as md (mt), 
like Hebrew dbr (‘ Rede, Wort, Sache ’),°? seems 
here to be the equivalent of dbb, and the other 
noun, of dyn. 

However, it is the verb psl that may well prove 
to be the most interesting among the legal terms. 
A few years ago, the present writer wrote an 
article concerning the verb psh which figures 
prominently in the so-called ‘ Defensionsklausel ” 
of Jewish formulae from the turn of the first mil- 
lennium co. £.°* The verb appears in the Babli as 
well. What is its origin? It is not the common 
Aramaic psh ‘to save.’ Inasmuch as the accom- 
panying verbs are dkh, zkh, brr, ph all signifying 
‘to clean’ and mrq which also means ‘to clean’ 
(and serves in the corresponding clause of the 
Neo-Babylonian documents ),** it seems quite clear 
that the meaning of psh should be ‘ to clean.’ And 
indeed this meaning is still discernible in Syriac: 
w'nhnw nqyym = mpsynn Jos 2:19; mpsy = ngy 
II Sam 14:9. Echoes of this usage are also to be 
found in Palestinian Christian Aramaic.®° The 
Karaites rendered str pyswy = Str nqywn. The 
root seems to go back to the Accadian pasii = ‘ to 
be white, to clean.’ These two originally different 
roots were, of course, fused later on. Since the 
Accadian pasii seems to be identical with the 
Arabic fsh * it is clearly an Accadian loan word 
in Aramaic. 

This clause does not occur in AP, there being no 
documents of sale. Therefore, the present writer 
was looking forward eagerly to the Brooklyn docu- 
ments. And surely there the formula occurs, but 
instead of psh the verb is psl! Now there seems 
to be little doubt that the two roots are identical 





55 Op. cit. p. 204, note 29: Sethe p. 804: dd knb 
‘ prozessieren.’ Cf. p. 281: dd knb trm ‘ iiber einen Titel 
reden’ ist der iibliche Ausdruck fiir ‘ prozessieren’” 
(but see his explanation there op. cit. 757, note 1). Cf. 
further p. 275 and the Greek parallels quoted there. 

°° Sethe, p. 256-257, ef. p. 269-270; Griffith p. 357 s. v. 
mt. 

57 Sethe p. 790. 

58 Tarbiz XVII, 53 ff. 

°° Kriickmann, p. 29, note 4; Landsberger, ZA 39 
(1930), 286-287; mrq and dk’ occur in the corresponding 
clause of the Syriac document found at Dura Europus, 
ZS 10 (1935) 133 ff. Torrey’s explanation of 1. 14 is 
not acceptable. Brockelmann p. 163 is correct, as proven 
by the Jewish legal texts (which Br. did not know). 

6° Schulthess, Lexicon Syropalaestinum s. v. 

*1 Cf. e.g. Gesenius s. v. 
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(cf. K.), the more so because there seems to be no 
derivation whatsoever for psi, and because the 
Demotic documents, which are very close to our 
papyri, use the root w‘b ‘ to clean’ in this connec- 
tion as well ($5). But how did it become psi? 
There seems to be only one explanation: psh is 
used with the / of the accusative. The construction 
may have been similar to the later ’psh lzbyny or 
*psh Iplny (but in our texts the verb stands iso- 
lated).®* Since psh was a loan word from Acca- 
dian not quite understood in Aramaic, psh Iplny 
(because of metanalysis) > psl plny. It should be 
remembered, that we are in Egypt, outside the 
influence of ‘living’ Accadian. Elsewhere if this 
process did take place at all, it was corrected under 
the impact of Accadian (cf. further § 5). 


§ 4. Laneuaces In Contact.®* The docu- 
ments arose in an unusual type of linguistic milieu 
in which a number of languages were in contact, 
and there were considerable opportunities for 
mutual influence. There is first of all the Persian 
language; but as a medium of administration, 
Aramaic seems to have been used throughout 
the whole length of the Persian empire (cf. § 5). 
This language in its turn had been under the spell 
of Accadian for quite a long period, which left its 
mark especially on the ‘ Reichsaramaisch’ and 
Eastern Aramaic. Accadian itself was influenced 
to a very large extent, especially in its last periods, 
by Aramaic.®* Certain features of Persian as well 
are ascribed to Aramaic influence.** The whole 
situation is illuminated by the Behistun inscrip- 
tion of Darius I. This inscription which has sur- 
vived (partially) in four languages, brings into 


62 The same in Neo-Bab. texts, Landsberger, ZA 39 
(1930), 228. But cf. A. ana R..... tu-mar-rak-am-ma 
‘wird A. die R..... bereinigen,’ San Nicold-Ungnad 
NRVU, p. 96, note 4. This is an exact parallel of the 
Aramaic construction mentioned above. Ana is here the 
nota accusativi and is a matter of fact the reflex of the 
Aramaic | in Neo-Babylonian (and other) texts, cf. v. 
Soden §$114e, (cf. note 63). 

2a The name of a recent study by U. Weinreich which 
deals with this problem. Publications of the Linguistic 
Cirele of New York, Number I (N. Y., 1953). 

°3 For Accadian influence on Aramaic cf. F. Rosenthal, 
Die Sprache der palmyrenischen Inschriften, p. 103-104; 
E. S. Rimalt, “ Wechselbeziehungen zwischen dem Aram. 
und dem Neubab.” WZKM, 39 (1932), 99 ff. Aramaic 
influence on Accadian cf. W. v. Soden, Grundriss der 
akkadischen Grammatik, § 192, c, b, § 193, § 196 b, e. 

64 Roland G. Kent, Old Persian? (New Haven, 1953), 
§12. As an Aramaist I am not convinced; cf. as to 
§mh the following. 
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the picture the Elamite language as well (beside 
Persian, Accadian, Aramaic) showing how far the 
interpenetration of languages had already gone at 
that time.® In Egypt there is a new language of 
course to be reckoned with. If in AP 26 a Persian 
satrap issues his orders by means of the Aramaic 
language, the document being drafted by a Jew, 
one may imagine how complicated the linguistic 
background may have been. This interpenetration 
is reflected not only in the domain of legal terms 
(cf. §3). The following example may be useful to 
illustrate the difficulties that may arise in this 
connection. We have already dealt with the prob- 
lem of smh (cf. above §2). This very construc- 
tion or a similar one occurs in the Behistun in- 
scription in all four versions (they do not always 
coincide in all of them). It may occur in the 
several languages concerning a man, a mountain, 
a stronghold, a city, ete. What is the syntactical 
use of it and where did it originate? As for the 
Aramaic, in any case, the use of it is not far from 
that given by R. Kent for Old Persian.®* It ap- 
pears at the first mention of a proper name which 
is supposed to be unknown to the reader (there are 
some exceptions to this rule in AP 28). This, of 
course, depends on the reader. Therefore, it is 
mostly used concerning slaves; but e.g. AP 33 it 
is applied to free men (because, as the contents 
indicate, it was intended for a Persian high offi- 
cial). From what language did this usage arise? 
Linguists treating one language only are, of 
course, inclined to ascribe it to the influence of the 
other. So while some believe it to be at least 
partially a Persian feature * in Aramaic, Kent * 
holds exactly the opposite view, not being aware 
that in Aramaic it is not known in the preceding 
periods (to be sure, the sources are scarce, but 
nevertheless there is opportunity for the usage) 
nor in the following ones. The study of Schwy- 


°° 0. Réssler, Untersuchungen iiber die akkadische Fas- 
sung der Achdmenideninschriften (Berlin 1938), 9-12, 
maintains the Accadian version to be influenced by (the 
Aramaic and) Elamite version. That would add the 
Elamite to the list of the ‘lenders.’ Of course it may 
be well assumed that at this stage, it is the outcome of 
the work of unskilled translators, but the following 
instances cannot be said to be of that sort. 

°° Kent, § 312. 

** BL p. 358 p,q. It is to be noticed that some scholars 
deleted 8bsr mh Ezra 5: 14 (the only occurrence in the 
Bible) ! 

°° § 12, $312 (“perhaps”); ef. above, note 64. 


zer *° seems to point to Persia as the source. In 
the Persian text it is used even where the other 
three languages do not apply it. The Aramaic, as 
we have seen, does not know it either before or 
after the Persian period. On the other hand, simi- 
lar constructions seem to occur according to 
Schwyzer in Sanscrit*® (cf. Greek). So this 
question seems to be settled, but then you remem- 
ber that the construction is to be found also in 
Old Babylonian (K. p. 145) and so you are back 
where you started. 

Another case in point should be *hr 11: 3, 6, 7, 
8, 10. K. p. 262: ‘ begins a new sentence,’ p. 263 
‘continuing the sentence.’ The same use in AP 
is noted by K. It should be pointed out that in 
Behistun it corresponds to arki of the Accadian, 
and pasdva of the Persian version (“Zur Hin- 
leitung eines Satzes der einen Fortschritt der 
Handlung ... enthilt.’”’) ** It occurs in the Ara- 
maic inscription of Sardis and has now emerged in 
the Driver documents as well ** While it does not 
seem to be prominent in the Aramaic dialects, the 
Pehlevi would confirm its Persian origin (and 
so Driver too) since there pas (ideogram *hr) is 
used: “nicht selten den Nachsatz einleitend... 
allgemein die Rede weiterfiihrend.” “* 

There are some words which have been explained 
as of Demotic origin,”® but of course this influence 
was not restricted to words only. It may well be 
assumed that it made itself felt in other parts of 
the language as well, but here once more, he would 
be a bold fellow who would make a decision lightly. 
The preposition byn is a nice example of the per- 
plexities encountered by every linguist who is not 
involved in the problems of all languages concerned. 
Here we have 2:11 bkl nksn zy... byn ‘nny 
wtmt, L. 12-13, nksn ... byn tmt whyn ‘nny (K. 
p. 148). This has its exact counterpart in De- 
motic: nty nb nkt nb nty ’w-w hpr ’wty-y ’rm-t 

6° E. Schwyzer, “Die Parenthese .. .” APAW phil.- 
hist. Klasse, 1939, No. 6, p. 13-14. 

7° Schwyzer, p. 37. 

71 Loc. cit. 17, ef. BL p. 358 q. 

72 Rossler, p. 11. He considers its extensive use (“im 
echten akkadischen viel sparsamer”) as going back to 
the Persian version. 

73 G. R. Driver, Aramaic Documents of the Fifth Cen- 
tury B.C. (Oxford 1954), p. 17. 

74H. S. Nyberg, Hilfsbuch des Pehlevi II, 171. 

7 Can it be that the first consonants n, t, p, of e.g. 
7:13 tms’; 7:18 n‘bsn; 7: 18 pyq; 7: 20 tqm; AP 15: 
16 prks (all of them unexplained as yet) reflect the 
Demotiec article (mas. sing., fem. sing., and plural re- 
spectively) ? Cf. §2, try. 
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‘alles und Jedes, was zwischen mir und dir ist’ *® 
(cf. Gen. 23:15 ’rs ’rb‘ m’wt sql ksp byny whynk 
mh hy’). The Accadian birum (sa birinti =‘ uns 
gemeinsam ’**) may turn out to be the ultimate 
source (of course, if it cannot be proven in De- 
motic to be of Egyptian descent and therefore a 
coincidence).** A further instance with byn 3: 20, 
30 byn ywmn, reminds us of the Pehlevi andar 
‘binnen’ (ideogram byn), used with the same 
meaning.*® It is to be found in the Driver docu- 
ments as well.*° In the expression 9:22 spr’ zy 
*nh ‘bdt ... one feels at once that ‘‘bdt is unusual ’ 
(K. p. 243). Demotic: ir sh ‘eine Urkunde aus- 
stellen ’** seems to justify the conclusion that it 
is of Egyptian origin. So it may be. But still 
Koh 12:12 ‘swt sprym hrbh could be a healthy 
reminder how slippery the ground may be even 
here. One would well wonder which way did it 
work in 7: 32 wy‘bd [lh] dyn spr’ znh (K. p. 217) 
and K. is no doubt correct in assuming the same 
reading in AP 15:31. Now this phrase also has 
its exact counterpart in Demotic: ir p3 hp n p3 sh 
‘do the law of the document.’ ** 

In AP 29:2 there is a phrase ’yty lk ‘ly ‘ there 
is to your credit against me (—I owe you) ’; the 
same 35:3; in our papyri 12:6 I’ ’st’r In ‘lyk (K. 
p. 276). Once again the Demotic iw-s mtw-k 
‘wy-y es gehort dir zu meiner Last’ (ich schulde 
dir) ** seems to be a very near parallel. It is to 
be found in other Semitic languages: ys lw ‘lyw 
mlwh ‘he owes him a debt,’ Mishna Aboda Zara 
4:10, ys ly ‘lyk kk wkk ‘you owe me such an 
amount, Midrash Rabba, Bammidbar 20,8* in 
Galilean Aramaic mh ’yt lk ‘ly, ‘was hast du von 
mir zu fordern, *° and in Arabic ly ‘lyk ‘ you owe 
me.’ Very close is the Old Babylonian eli N. isi 


76 W. Spiegelberg, Dem. Gramm. § 314. 

77 vy, Soden, § 115 q; ef. Bezold, Glossar, s. v. 

*8 Cf. the English expression ‘ between them.’ 

7° Nyberg II, p. 10. 

8°See p. 10, 11. The same explanation is given by 
Driver. 

8! E.g. Sethe, p. 802; Erichsen, p. 140. 

8? Sethe, p. 378: “Der Ausdruck ‘ jemandem das Recht 
eines Vertrages tun’ ist der gewéhnliche Ausdruck der 
demot. Urkundensprache fiir ‘den Vertrag erfiillen’,” 
ef. p. 796. 

8% Sethe, p. 783, p. 23-24, ete.: tw-s mtw-k, ‘bei dir 
ist (='yty lk); ‘.wy-y = (hr-wy-y ete.), ‘ (auf) den 
Armen’ (=‘ly). The same: wn (= ’yty) mtw-k ‘.wy-y, 
Sethe, p. 24, Without tw-s(wn) Sethe p. 149 (= the 
Arabic). 

8* Cf. Ben Iehuda, Thesaurus, p. 2170. 

*° Cf. G. Dalman, Grammatik? p. 245. 
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‘auf N. etwas haben’... Bezeichnung.. . der 
Glaubigerschuld.*® Therefore if a connection be- 
tween the two should be assumed, the Demotic 
may well be considered the borrower. 


This seems to be even more clear in the follow- 
ing case. In our papyri and in AP as well bsém 
is often to be translated simply ‘ because of’ (cf. 
K. 135: bm literally ‘in the name of’; Cowley 
p. 23 ‘on account of’). Exactly the same thing 
happens to Demotic n-rn ‘im Namen’ * which 
occurs in the corresponding passages. Further- 
more, ‘1 sm’ ‘ propter’ in Syriac, and mswm, ‘] 
Swm in Mishnaic Hebrew serve the same purpose 
(the form swm betrays its Aramaic origin = He- 
brew Sm). Finally, there is the Accadian parallel 
assum < ana sum ‘ wegen, um-willen.’ ** 

The Aramaic may be helpful in solving some 
difficulties of the Demotologists. In Demotic docu- 
ments the house is defined as kt hbs. This is 
translated ‘built (of stone) roofed’ (cf. above 
§ 2). The translation ‘ of stone’ seems to go back 
to the difficulty of seeming redundancy.*® One 
may be excused for asking if this usage does not 
go back to byt meaning ‘ plot’ (above § 2) as well, 





86 P, Koschaker, Babyl.-Assyr. Biirgschaftsrecht, p. 
254 s.v., 114f., 1167*-; M. Schorr, Urkunden, Worterver- 
zeichnis s. v. isi. 

87 Sethe, p. 795; p. 270: “n-rn ‘in Namen von’ wird 
hier . . . wie so oft, ‘wegen’ bedeuten.” Cf. Griffith, p. 
256h “the later papyri... have etbe (= ‘because of’) 
for n rn.” Can it be that the foreign element was re- 
placed by the native one? 

88 See v. Soden, § 114s. [As Professor Speiser kindly 
informs me, it goes back to Sumerian. This, I think, 
clinches the matter in my favor.] 

8° Cf. S. R. Glanville, Catalogue of Demotic Papyri, 
Vol. I, p. 7e: “The insertion of the phrase then would 
be not so much an indication of the quality of the house 
—it has been suggested that kt meant ‘stone built’ 
(e.g. Griffith, Studies, 156)—as a guarantee that the 
house has been built (and is not a paper asset) and is 
still in decent condition since it has a roof (as opposed 
to the not infrequent description nt hrhr—‘ which is in 
ruins’... (whose walls however still stand). That 
would explain hbs, but not kt. Incidentally, Glanville in 
Studies Presented to F. L. Griffith p. 158, maintains that 
the plural of ‘y (‘house’) in Demotic means ‘ proper- 
ties.’ This would clear up the following difficulty: 
Papyrus 6 (damaged) seems to deal with the gift of a 
house cf. 1. 6. But Il. 14, 16 mention bty’ ‘houses.’ K. 
p- 196: “This would seem to indicate that more than 
one building was mentioned above.” This seems im- 


possible to fit in. If we assume that bty’ means ‘ prop- 
erties’ (thyt and dr[g’] are mentioned in 1. 12, ef. 1. 5 
and above §2), we would thus solve the puzzle. Cf. 
Sethe, p. 264-265. 
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and therefore it was in need of further specifica- 
tion in order to avoid ambiguity. 

In a Demotic marriage contract from Elephan- 
tine there appears d.t ‘hand’ the meaning of 
which is not clear.°° It may be a loan translation 
of the Aramaic kp ‘hand,’ found in the Aramaic 
marriage contracts AP 15:16 kpn (Cowley: 
‘ladles*’); AP 36:4 kp (Cowley: ‘cup’); our 
papyri 7:19 kpn (K. ‘ladles(?).’ ®t In the same 
document there appears an item sbyty. Could it be 
the sbyt which appears in the marriage contracts 
15:9 AP ?*” 

“ Drpt wie ein Fremdwort aussehend, deter- 
miniert mit dem Zeichen fiir Silber,” °* may be 
the root srp, which occurs frequently as ksp sryp; 
end mn ‘Schiissel’ etc. “eventuell ein Fremd- 
wort ” *** may be Aramaic m’n ‘vessel.’ One 
may well wonder about the origin of shn which is 
dealt with at some length by Sethe.** “ Der shn 
kénnte wohl einem griechischen ‘archén ent- 
sprechen.*® He cites among others: “jemand... 
seinem Gegner zusichert, gegen ihn nicht zu 
klagen ‘ bei shn, Richter (wpy), Dikastes, Strate- 
gos, Epistates ’.” °° Now this passage reminds us 
very much of phrases like 12:28 wzy yqbl ‘lyk 
Isgn wmr’ wdyn ‘ whoever brings complaint against 
thee to prefect or lord or judge’! Could shn be- 
an adaptation of sgn to Demotic? 

Demotologists would know best whether shn n 
sgn ‘ Olbank’ ®? is definitely established. Can 
shn (Bank) be found at all in connection with 
oil or other products? On the other hand the 
shn of the Pharao is mentioned in Demotic Texts 


°° W. Erichsen, “ Ein demotischer Ehevertrag aus Ele- 
phantine,” APAW, 1939 No. 8, p. 9, note 9: d.t., dr.t 
‘Zubehér? Handgriff?, Henkel?’ 

*1 The basic meaning of kp is sure in Hebrew and 
Aramaic. 

*° Cf. the transcriptions of various (Demotic) signs 
by Aramaic, Spiegelberg, “ Agypt. Sprachgut .. .”, Nél- 
deke-Festschrift. II p. 1114-1115. Erichsen, p. 8, note 11: 
“Ob ein Gerit fiir Frisur?” The determinative is that 
of hair. In Syriac sbt’ denotes smooth hair. 

** Sethe, p. 317, note 6; @d=s, Spiegelberg l.c., p. 
1115. 

8a Sethe, p. 190. 

** py. 105-108. 

* >. ee. 

°° p. 106. I had no opportunity to see the text cited 
by him. 

°* Sethe p. 312; Griffith p. 390. 

°*8 Griffith does not seem to be sure about it at all; 
p. 287, note 4: “The determinative seems strangely 
written for socn (= ‘oil’) ...”; p. 160, note 5: ‘ Doubt- 
ful word.’ 


several times.®® Should, therefore, the phrase be 
understood as the shn of the (Aram.) sgn = vice- 
roy, official? *°° And indeed, ‘ there existed royal 
banks under the supervision not of the king but the 
dioikétés; these were called sometimes simply 
basilikai trapezai..™ 

There are quite a few more parallels between the 
Aramaic papyri and the Demotic papyri.* A 
complete study of these certainly would contribute 
to the solution of some problems and might have 
a far reaching effect in the fields of legal history 
(cf. §5). Of course, we always have to reckon 
with the possibility of a coincidence, probably so, 
if we find in Accadian mala@’uwm ** in connection 
with payment, and so mh in Egyptian,’ and 
probably from there in AP e.g. 10:11.2° But it 
would be much more difficult to assume coinci- 
dence in the terms denoting ‘capital, sum’ in 
several languages: Accadian gaqgqadu,'°* Aramaic 
rs (AP 11:5) Hebrew r’s* (Lev. 5:24), De- 
motic d3d3,°° Greek kephdlaion, Latin caput, and 
the German houbetgelt, Arabic ra’s almdali.1°° The 
underlying notion (chief money, as against the 
interest) seems to be present in (most of?) the 
languages concerned.’ Still is it a coincidence 
that in all of them it worked that way? Would it 
not be less difficult to assume e. g. that the Greek, 
(which borrowed e. g. chrusés ‘ gold’ and ’arrabon 
‘caution money’ 1°” from the Semites) goes back 
to a Semitic prototype? 


§ 5. Lecat History. The present writer is no 


*° Cf. Sethe, p. 801. 

100 Cf. RA s.v. ‘Beamten’ §37 saknu (sgn)... 
‘Statthalter, Verwalter.’ 

101 R, Taubenschlag, The Law of Greco-Roman Egypt, 
Vol. II, p. 89. 

102 T,, Leibovitch, “ Quelques égyptianismes contenus 
dans les textes araméens d’Egypte,” BIE XVIII (1935- 
1936), 19 ff. mentions some of them. His conclusions are 
not always acceptable. 

103 E.g. P. Koschaker, Neue Rechtsurkunden p. 121. 

104 Erman-Grapow s.v.; Sethe-Partsch p. 789. 

105 Already pointed out by? 

106 Zimmern, Akkad, Fremdw. p. 18. 

107 Koehler-Baumgartner s. v. 

108 Sethe-Partsch, p. 807. 

109 Cf, P. Koschaker, Babylonisch-Assyrisches Biirg- 
schaftsrecht, p. 3, note 12, and the respective diction- 
aries. Some of these parallels had been noted by 
Koschaker and Zimmern. 

10% This matter needs further clarification in the re- 
spective languages. As to e.g. Latin, Ernout-Meillet, 
Dictionnaire Etymologique de la Langue Latine® s.v. 
caput believe it to be a loan from Greek. 

10% Cf, Greek dictionaries. 
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jurist, but he feels obliged to point out that the 
Aramaic documents of Egypt sometimes seem to 
be nearly forgotten by scholars concerned with the 
legal history of Egypt and of the Near East. At 
best they are treated as a kind of sideline in this 
field, very much to the detriment of their studies. 
It may turn out that these papyri, when put in 
the focus of these studies, will assume a kind of 
pivotal interest for this entire field and may well 
change the general conception of legal evolution 
in the areas concerned. A few instances may 
suffice to support this possibility. W. Spiegelberg 
in Der Ursprung und das Wesen der Formel- 
sprache der demotischen Urkunden **° says: “ (der 
Kaufvertrag) besteht . . . aus Formeln, die sich 
mit wenig Anderungen im einzelnen vom 8. 
vorehristlichen Jahrhundert bis ins 3. nachchrist- 
liche Jahrhundert gehalten haben.” Then he 
enumerates the points of that formula of the 
‘ Geldbezahlungsschrift ’ and ‘ Abstandsurkunde.’ 
Now Spiegelberg could not have known the former 
type in Aramaic since there is no document of sale 
in AP (we possess in our collection documents of 
sale as well), but he could have easily recognized 
the second (e.g. AP 14). Whoever has read our 
papyri even superficially should be struck by the 
similarity (and sometimes identity) of those for- 
mulae with our own (except for a few items), but 
in that article, which is supposed to trace the 
origin of those formulae, there is no hint whatso- 
ever of the Aramaic papyri, which, after all, pre- 
cede the documents dealt with by Spiegelberg (as 
to their origins in the 8th century see below). He 
is not the only one. E. Seidl, Demotische Urkun- 
denlehre nach den friihptolemdischen Texten,™ 
maintains that a certain type of document is: 
“nachweislich agyptischen Ursprungs” and its 
characteristics are: “ Sie beginnt mit einem Pra- 
skript, welches die Datierung, den Aussteller und 
den Empfinger in objektiver Stilisierung angibt. 
Darauf folgt der Text, subjektiv stilisiert; also in 
direkter Anrede. Dieser Text schliesst mit dem 
Namen des Schreibers. Ferner... eine Liste von 
Zeugen .... Urkunden mit diesen Merkmalen be- 
gegnen schon in der Saitenzeit; dieser Typus ist 
also auch nicht etwa durch die Perser eingefiihrt 
worden.” Once more there is no hint at all that 
the Aramaic papyri, in the case of the points men- 


110 SBAW Phil-philol.-hist. Klasse, 1925, 2, p. 26. 
111 Miinchner Beitrége zur Papyrusforschung und an- 
tiken Rechtsgeschichte (Miinchen, 1937), p. 3. 
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tioned, are an exact replica of the Demotic docu- 
ments (as to his last sentence see below). 

W. Erichsen, who has published a Demotic mar- 
riage contract from Elephantine 71? and who has 
pointed out the differences between the other De- 
motic marriage documents and his text would have 
easily recognized that the marriage contract shares 
most of its differences from the other Demotic 
documents with the Aramaic marriage document 
of Elephantine (AP 15). It is not, therefore, sur- 
prising that L. Wenger, “Der heutige Stand 

..,”™% does not mention them at all. And U. 
Wilcken **** who does mention them and knows 
even the position of Aramaic in the Persian em- 
pire, does not seem to realize the impact of this 
fact upon the problem that he raises : 12°” “ ob nicht 
vielleicht von Vorderasien her, . . . irgendwelche 
Beeinflussungen stattgefunden haben.” 


Still more instructive is the fact that even while 
treating kindred Aramaic texts they are not called 
upon for help, In the interesting study on the 
Syriac parchment found in Dura-Europus,'* the 
papyri are not mentioned. Therefore, one may find 
a statement like the following: “For this note, 
the statement of the scribe who wrote the text, 
the only exact parallel comes from Babylonia.”,**° 
while as a matter of fact, this holds good for the 
Aramaic papyri (and Demotic documents as well). 
Had the author known the Aramaic papyri, he 
could not have written about the Greek contracts 
of Egypt: “It is interesting to compare the simi- 
lar structure of the Neo-Babylonian sale-contracts, 
though there is apparently no historical connection 
between the two.” "4° Now the Aramaic documents 
may well have been the bridge between the two 
worlds, and not only in Egypt where they have, on 
occasion, managed to survive owing to favorable 
circumstances, but elsewhere, especially in Asia 
Minor, as well where they could not survive. 

It should be emphasized, however, that no blame 


112 Rin demotischer Ehevertrag aus Elephantine,” 
APAW, 1939, No. 8 p. 12. 

118 MBP 1927. 

113a “ Antike Urkundenlehre,” MBP 1934, p. 54. 

118P ph, 52-53. 

114.4 Third Century Contract of Sale from Edessa, by 
(Alfred R. Bellinger and) C. Bradford Welles, Yale 
Classical Studies, Vol. 5. 

58 ». 516. 

116». 101, note 37. There are other statements as well 
that should be problematic in the light of the Aramaic 
papyri and Jewish legal documents. Incidentally, these 
are even less known than the Aramaic papyri. 
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whatsoever should be attached to these scholars if 
even San Nicold did not remember the Aramaic 
papyri (cf. dyn wdbb). This is astounding since 
San Nicold knew the papyri and established West 
Asiatic influence in Demotic Egypt in regard to 
sn’ etc. (cf. §2) and according to him (in the 
same article) the introduction of the institution of 
dowry in Persian (and Ptolemaic) Egypt goes 
back to that influence. Once more one of our 
sources is the Aramaic papyri. 

The most astonishing feature in this whole 
situation is the fact that even L. Blau, who recog- 
nized the close relation between our papyri, the 
Demotic and Greek papyri and the Jewish legal 
texts of Palestine and Babylonia, assumed the 
Egyptian to be the lender, without trying to give 
cogent proofs.” 

Similarly E. Seidl, who put the Aramaic docu- 
ments to good use in his works on the Demotic 
material, maintains: *** “ Aramaic documents... 
were literal translations into Aramaic of clauses 
taken from Egyptian forms of contract.” As far 
as I could ascertain these are the reasons for his 
contention: 1: “die in ihnen (se. the Aramaic 
documents) beniitzten Formulare sich oft wort- 
lich mit den Formularen igyptischer Urkunden 
decken.” 118" This, of course, could prove the con- 
verse. 2; “ Die entsprechenden igyptischen Ur- 
kunden... sind... alter.” 7**” As to this point cf. 
the following. 3: But his most curious argument is 
this: 748° “Ubrigens liegt in der Abhandlung von 
Pritsch, “ Jiidische Rechtsurkunden aus Agypten,” 
Zeitsch. fiir verg. Rechtswissenschaft 27, 7 schon 
eine eingehende Untersuchung der arimaischen 
Texte vor. Pritsch untersucht Klausel fiir Klausel 
nach der Herkunft aus jiidischen oder agyptischen 
Recht und kommt gerade bet den fiir die Stili- 
sierung der Urkunden typischen formellen Klau- 
seln zu dem Schlusse, dass das digyptische iiber- 
wiegt (s.S. 15) ” (my italics E. Y. K.). One 
turns expectantly to the article indicated by 
Seidl *"®* only to discover that there is just one 


“77. Blau, “ Zur demotischen und griechischen Papy- 
ruskunde,” Judaica, Festschrift H. Cohen, 207 ff. This 
article as well is almost completely overlooked by the 
scholars. 

18 The Legacy of Egypt, p. 210. 

188 Kritische Vierteljahresschrift 1931, p. 53. 

18> Thid. p. 54. Cf. his hypothesis (very hesitatingly 
expressed) as to possible Egyptian origins of Demotic 
legal institutions and documents. 

118¢ Thid. 1932, p. 233. 

84 Tncidentally I am unable to agree with Seidl’s 


legal term on that page which he traces to Egyp- 
tian (and another on p. 14; both of them without 
any proof at all.) 

Before going into the matter there is an im- 
perative need to clarify how it happened that 
these papyri seem to have been entirely for- 
gotten by legal historians and even when the 
connection between them is recognized they are 
considered chiefly as the borrowers and not as the 
lenders. The answer seems to be very simple in- 
deed. In the history of the Near East there have 
been two towering factors, that of the Nile valley 
and that of the land between the Tigris and the 
Euphrates. Thanks to the seemingly uninterrupted 
flow of ever new source material they came to 
dominate the picture of historiography in this ter- 
ritory. No scholar could imagine that the Ara- 
means, who led a kind of nondescript existence by 
the side of these two giants could exert any influ- 
ence upon them. 


Yet, this picture has changed in the last few 
decades. As R. A. Bowman put it:7*® “The in- 
fluence of the Aramaic language has been out of 
all proportion of the political importance of the 
people who spoke it, for Aramaic soon became a 
cultural element at home almost everywhere in 
the ancient world.” Clermont-Ganneau was, as it 
seems, the first to hit upon the right solution as 
to its role in the Persian empire, but it was only 
in the last few decades that the whole setting 
became increasingly clear, thanks chiefly to the 
researches of W. Baumgartner, H. H. Schaeder, 
H. L. Ginsberg, and now thanks to the excellent 
exposition of F. Rosenthal.'*° The Aramaic lan- 
guage served as the language of administration 
throughout the whole Persian empire (Reichsara- 
miiisch, cf. § 3). Because of this position it held 
its ground after the disruption of the Persian 
empire for several centuries even in some terri- 
tories where there was obviously never an Aramaic 
population. That is why Aramaic inscriptions 
were found in the East as far as northern India, 
in the North at Sardis in Asia Minor, in the south- 
west at Elephantine and in the South at the oasis 


evaluation of Pritsch’s article. Apart from other short- 
comings, it does not even mention the corresponding 
formulae of Jewish legal texts and it is linguistically 
weak. 

11°“ Arameans, Aramaic and the Bible,” JNES VII, 
p- 66. 

120 Ff, Rosenthal, Die Aramaistische Forschung (Lei- 
den, 1939), 24 ff. and Bowman (previous note). 
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of Teima. Of course this process was not a sudden 
one. The Aramaic was well on its way to inter- 
national importance during the centuries when 
Assyria held sway over the Near East. The whole 
situation is brought into relief through the famous 
passage in 2 Ki 18:26 (= Jes. 36:11) where the 
emissaries of Hezekiah of Judea ask the commander 
of Sennacherib to speak to them in Aramaic (not in 
Aceadian) instead of Judean. We, therefore, are 
not at all astonished if we find a letter sent, as it 
seems, by one of the kings of the Philistian coast, 
to the king of Egypt and that letter is written in 
Aramaic.*** 

This entire picture, which is in fact well es- 
tablished among linguists working in this and re- 
lated fields, has not yet reached those interested in 
legal history. But if we take this whole develop- 
ment into consideration would it not be natural to 
assume that the spread of the Aramaic language 
carried with it the whole set-up of Aramaic legal 
formulae? After all it may be no coincidence that 
scholars are inclined to trace the genesis of the 
Demotic documents to the time of Bocchoris (717- 
712 B.c. B.1**) which is the date when we find in 
Kings and in Isaiah the above-mentioned allusion 
to the preponderance of the Aramaic language. 
Therefore, if San Nicold, who holds the same 
opinion '** (and says: “Woher der agyptische 
Konig [sc. Bocchoris] die Vorlagen fiir seine Re- 
formen entlehnt habe, kénnen wir nicht sagen ”’) 
poses the question: “ Sollte wirklich Vorderasien 
(his italics) das Vorbild abgegeben haben so wire 
die Frage zu beantworten welcher Umstand gerade 
jetzt (his italics) und nicht schon viel friiher 
diesen Umschwung herbeigefiihrt hat”?** we 
should point to the new role which Aramaic 
was assuming at that time. And if Spiegelberg 
says: “ Erst spiiter in saitischer und vor allem 
ptolemiiischer Zeit wurden die selbststindigen Ur- 





121 Semitica I (1948) p. 43-68, published by M. A. 
Dupont-Sommer; cf. H. L. Ginsberg BASOR, 111: 24 ff. 

122 KE, Meyer apud Spiegelberg, p. 35, note 1. 

123 But not E. Seidl. He maintains in Hinfiihrung in 
die dgyptische Rechtsgeschichte bis zum Ende des Neuen 
Reiches I Juristischer Teil (Gliickstadt, 1939), 29-31 
especially p. 31 “sicherlich ist also nicht erst Bocchoris 
der Schipfer dieser Urkundenart.” If he be right, which 
I am not qualified to decide, this would be clearly in 
favor of his contention concerning the Egyptian origin 
of this type, cf. note 111. But W. Edgerton, “ Demotica, 
Papyri und Altertumswissenschaft,” MBP 1934, 298.” 
“. .. we do not possess the original of any Egyptian 
contract of sale antedating the eighth century B.C.” 

124 Zeitschrift der Savigny Stiftung, R. A. 48, p. 45. 
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kunden vorherrschend,” this would be explained 
by the fact that during these times Aramaic speak- 
ing foreigners had settled in Egypt. This fact is 
born out by the immigration of Jews as related in 
Jeremiah and in AP** where we are told that 
when Cambyses conquered Egypt, the temple of 
Elephantine was already in existence. That the 
Jews of Elephantine spoke Aramaic is proven by 
the fact that they read Ahikar, and that they wrote 
their letters and notes to each other in Aramaic 
(the legal documents would not be conclusive in 
this regard). Therefore, it seems clear enough 
that they spoke Aramaic prior to their immigra- 
tion to Egypt.7** The long Aramaic tomb in- 
scription found near Oxyrhynchus in Egypt,’ 
which mentions Pharaoh Necho, Psammetichus, 
and Tahargqa, the king of the Cushites, could serve 
as an indication of the influence of the Aramaic in 
Egypt already in the seventh century B. Cc. E., two 
hundred years before the Persian conquest. 

For this reason I submit that a very good case 
can be made for the claim that if we encounter 
innovations in the field of law and of legal termi- 
nology, we should look to the Aramaic as a source 
(or medium). I would not go so far as to main- 
tain that every innovation, even if not attested in 
Aramaic should be attributed to it, although in 
such cases too, this possibility should be taken into 
consideration. After all our sources of early Ara- 
mean history and language are very meager (as 
against Egyptian and Accadian). At any rate, if 
we come across an innovation that has a parallel 
in Aramaic, there are good grounds in favor of 
Aramaic origins. Take the case of the origin of 
a certain type of legal document (cf. Seidl above). 
If this type were found in the Aramaic of Egypt, 
that still would leave the question of the origin 
open. But since the Syriac document of 243 c. E. 
found on the bank of the Euphrates is of the same 
type, and this type is reflected as well in Jewish 
legal documents of Babylonia,’** there cannot be 
much doubt of its Aramaic origin.’*® (By saying 





125 Cf, Kraeling, 42 ff. 

120 Cf. Kraeling, 48: but he assumes that the Jews 
learned Aramaic in Egypt. That seems less probable. 
He too assumes that Aramaic was spoken in Egypt prior 
to the Persian conquest. 

127 4H 1923 pp. 38-43; ef. Bowman, loc. cit. p. 76. 

128 Blau, loc. cit. p. 207. 

129 Unless, of course, we could trace it back to an 
Egyptian source, preceding the Aramaic influence, as 
Seidl indeed seems to believe (note 123). But I wonder 
whether even in this case we should rule out a priori the 
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Aramaic origin, I am concerned only with the 
proximate source ; it may well be assumed that the 
Aramaic has assimilated Phoenician, Canaanite- 
Hebrew and Accadian elements, especially during 
its stabilization in Syria. This process which is 
quite likely is of course rather difficult to prove 
because of the lack of sources, especially legal 
documents in most of the languages concerned. ) 
The previous position is strengthened by the 
fact that so far as I am aware, there does not seem 
to be even one point as to law or legal language in 
the east of the territory dealt with, which may 
confidently be proved to be of Egyptian origin. On 
the other hand, there seems to be clear-cut proof 
of the opposite e.g., the legal term gn’ (cf. $3). 
Another proof would be the introduction of the in- 
stitution of dowry under Western Asian influence. 
A further case in point would be the so-called 
‘ Defensionsklausel? in which the vendor under- 
takes to ‘clean’ the properties from every claim. 
This clause is to be found in Accadian documents 


possibility of an early (Aramaic) influence. How com- 
plicated this process could be is shown by the question 
of the origin of the ‘ Doppelurkunde,’ It seems to me 
that W. Kunkel, “Zur griko-igyptischen Doppelur- 
kunde,” Studi in onore di L. Riccobono, I, 415 ff. has 
succeeded in proving that its introduction into Ptole- 
maic Egypt is due to Greek influence. But on the other 
hand, to my mind there can be no doubt that Jeremiah 
32: 9 ff. deals with a ‘ Doppelurkunde.’ Kunkel tries to 
get rid of this embarrassing piece of evidence by p. 417 
note 13: “ Der Text ist gerade in diesem Punkte weder 
klar noch eindeutig. v. 11 und 14 sprechen von zwei 
‘Blattern’ (sic! Y.K.) v. 11 und 16 daneben von einem 
‘Blatt’ (!). Aber diese Stellen lassen sich zur Not von 
einem wie von anderem Standpunkt erkliren.” (How? 
Y. K.) Just the contrary is true, as he would have 
learned from Blau, op. cit., 207 ff. (overlooked by Kun- 
kel). The very fact that the document in question is 
called spr (= ‘document,’ as in the Aramaic papyri) 
both in singular and in plural rules out every other 
possibility. Had we not known about the ‘ Doppelur- 
kunde’ we should have had to conjecture its existence 
in order to make sense of the text. So we should put it 
with the words of H. Steinacker, Die antiken Grund- 
lagen der friihmittelalterlichen Privaturkunde p. 65: 
“. . . die Griechen haben mit dem Schreibstoffe die 
ganze Form der Papyrusurkunde . . . mitiibernommen,” 
ef. p. 28, note 4 as to Jer. So this form in Greek would 
be of Near Eastern origin, but its introduction into 
Egypt (or it reintroduction, according to W. F. Edger- 
ton, “ Demotica,” Miinchner Beitrdge, 1934, p. 288-296 
who holds nearly the same opinion as to the origins of 
the document in question) should be due to the Greeks. 
Incidentally Kunkel has overlooked the fact that the 
‘Doppelurkunde’ was known to the Mishna (cf. Blau). 
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of the Achamenids **° (§ 3) and later on in a Greek 
document of Avroman, Persia, and on the other 
hand, in the Demotic papyri and even in the later 
Byzantine documents.'** Here, too, there seems to 
be little doubt, as San-Nicold has pointed out, that 
it is to be considered in Egypt as a Western 
Asiatic influence. But this contention: ** “ wahr- 
scheinlich unter dem LHinfluss des persischen 
Rechtes ” was even then (1931) very much open 
to question. What do we know about this ‘ per- 
sisches Recht”? As Eilers put it:*** “ vorher 
(before the Sassanian period, 3rd Cent. c. £.) ist 
nichts da. Deshalb kann man sich nicht entschlies- 
sen geradezu vom Einfluss national persischen 
Rechts auf die Formularentwicklung zu sprechen.” 
Now to be sure, much the same situation obtains in 
Aramaic, but the fact that the verb which appears 
in that clause in Accadian (murruqu) is most 
probably of Aramaic origin *** (it appears in the 
corresponding clause of the Jewish legal texts 
which are nearly overlooked by scholars working 


130 The first known instance goes back to the eighth 
year of Darius I, cf. Petschow op. cit. p. 57. 

131M. San Nicold, Die Schlussklauseln der altbaby- 
lonischen Kauf-und Tauschevertrdge (Mimnchen, 1922), 
p- 172, note 80; Beitrdége, 208-209. It would be very 
tempting to find this clause in Papyrus Bauer-Meissner 
SPAW 1936, p. 415, ll. 9-11: kl zy [...]hnk ’qns ’qm 
w'ngh w'ntn [lk whn] Vv qmt wngt wntnt lk ’ntnnhy lk 
[mn hllqy lmlk, The context, the Dura-Europus Syriac 
parchment, the parallel Jewish texts make it sure that 
"qm opens the apodosis, cf. 1. 10: ‘psl w’ntn =’ngh 
wntn = Accadian umarraqma inamdin (cf. §3); ngh 
appears in this paragraph of the Jewish documents (cf. 
§3). But what about ’qns? To be sure, we could explain 
it as a loan from Demotie qns ‘ violence’ and as {37 qns 
(#27 n qns) ‘mit Gewalt nehmen’ (Sethe-Partsch, p. 
805, ef. pp. 176, 715) we could fill in kl zy [ylq]hnk 
’qns = ‘whoever will take it from you by force.” But 
1) could ylqhnk mean ‘take it from you’ (to use force 
against you?)? 2) What about the ’alef of ’qns (pros- 
theticum?)? 3) The root ‘clean’ is to be found in a 
similar Demotic document (Griffith, p. 150, Pap. XXI 
(16), text page 278). 

132 Beitrdge l.c. 

133 OLZ, 1934, Sp. 97, note 4. 

184 Kriickmann, op. cit. p. 29, note 4. Other Aramaic 
influences there cf. e.g. p. 46, note 4 har-ra-ra etc. = 
‘rr in Aramaic (cf. Augapfel cited by Kriick). There 
is no need to assume that har-(h)ar-ra is a mistake. 
It is Aramaic ‘r'r. There arises the interesting situation 
that the Accadian uses here Aramaic loans, while the 
Aramaic of our texts an Accadian one (psh-psl). In 
the light of the interpenetration of both languages this 
is not surprising. (§4). In the later Jewish documents 
they are used side by side. On all these legal terms cf. 
my article cited in § 3). 
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in this field, and in the Syriac parchment found 
later in Dura-Europus) should have been a reason 
for caution. Furthermore, if we take into account 
that the same clause is to be found earlier in the 
Middle-Assyrian documents (a thousand years be- 
fore our documents) V. uzzaka-ma ana K. inandin, 
‘wird... der V(erkiufer) freimachen und dem 
K(aufer) geben,’ ***> we could well argue that it 
penetrated from there into Syro-Palestinian terri- 
tory (there is no need to point out this possibility 
e.g. during the El-Amarna period) where it lived 
on and eventually came back to the Accadian and 
other territories as soon as the Aramaic became 
‘Reicharamiisch.’ This possibility would be under- 
lined by the fact that the very nqh (which appears 
in later Jewish documents in this clause) in Bibli- 
cal Hebrew e. g., Job 10:14, wm‘wny I inqny, Ex 
21:19 wngh hmkh seems to indicate a relation- 
ship with this formula. And that the conception 
did exist in Assyria is clear from the Assyrian 
laws.*** 


135 P, Koschaker, Neue keilschriftliche Rechtsurkun- 
den, p. 32. [It is found also at Nuzi, as Speiser kindly 
informs me. ] 

136 B.g. Driver-Miles, The Assyrian Laws § 6, p. 430- 
431. In Middle Assyrian there appears the formula eqla 


V...ana K, iddin-ma usappi eqlu uppi laqi = ‘ Das 
Feld hat V(erkiiufer) ...dem K(aufer) gegeben und 
das Feld ist ... genommen.’ Koschaker, op. cit. p. 28 ff. 


Koschaker (p. 29) explains usappi = ‘ hat tibereignet.’ 
Usappi, in my opinion, is identical with sph, which 
appears by the side of zkh, mrq, psh ete. in the ‘ De- 
fensionsformel’ of the Jewish documents (cf. note 38). 
Thus this root has acquired, thanks to its occurrence in 
this document, the same meaning that its fellow 2kh 
has acquired in the Jewish texts = ‘iibereignen.’ As 
a matter of fact zukki seems to have acquired the mean- 
ing of ‘iibereignen’ already in Accadian texts. Cf. P. 
Koschaker, “Uber einige griechische Rechtsurkunden, 
ASAW 42 (1934) p. 75 note 3 (where it is parallel to 
naddnu; and there appears even zukki plus naddnu in 
a close connection, very much like Suppi plus naddnu). 
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Now with the appearance of our documents 
where we find the Defensionsklausel (I do not 
think that the identity of psh = psl is very much 
open to doubt, cf. § 3), may we not simply assume 
that it was the Aramaic which carried this clause 
throughout the whole length of the Persian empire 
from the eastern territories to Elephantine? Of 
course it may be assumed in other places as well. 

The words of U. Wilcken still hold good: 1% 
“ Aber als letztes Ziel der Urkundenlehre erhebt 
sich die grosse historische Frage nach dem nation- 
alen Ursprung der Urkundsformen, und diese 
fiihrt uns von selbst zu der Forderung einer allge- 
meinen, vergleichenden, Antiken Urkundenlehre, 
die natiirlich nur durch die Zusammenarbeit der 
verschiedensten Zweige der Altertumswissenschaft 
einmal wird herzustellen sein (my italics).” It 
seems most probable that just as there is no un- 
contaminated language, so there is no pure na- 
tional ‘Urkundenform.’ Therefore, even while 
working out the types of legal documents in the 
several languages, we should always keep in mind 
not only the possibility of inner evolution, but also 
the possibility of other influences. 

It may be that these instances will not appear 
so convincing to other scholars as they appear 
to me, but I still may have proven that the origin 
of some legal institutions and terms as Egyptian, 
Persian, ete. should not be taken for granted and 
that the Aramaic papyri should not be overlooked 
or minimized by legal scholars of Egypt and 
Western Asia as has been done so far. 


Dr. J. J. Finkelstein also reminds me that in New- 
Assyrian documents we find zardpu (sardpu) in a simi- 
lar meaning. Can uppi be a back formation of usappi? 
Grammatically it does not seem to be likely. Cf. za-a-ku 
‘free to (be taken by),’ Driver-Miles, The Assyrian 
Laws, 430-431 (= Hebrew and Aramaic zkh). 

137 Antike Urkundenlehre, Miinchener Beitrdge, 1934, 
p. 56. 

















NOTES ON HILLA AND THE MAZYADIDS IN MEDIEVAL ISLAM 


GEORGE MAKDISI 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


IN THIS BRIEF STUDY, we have endeavored to 
establish certain historical facts which we hope 
will contribute to the revision of some of our 
present knowledge concerning the foundation of 
Hilla and the beginnings of the Mazyadid dynasty 
in Medieval Islam. We propose to begin by treat- 
ing the first of these two closely related problems. 
In doing so, a review of the results obtained in 
previous studies will be given together with indi- 
cations, wherever possible, as to the sources upon 
which they are based. 


I 


Our present knowledge concerning the founda- 
tion of Hilla, the medieval Mazyadid capital 
which became renowned as an active center of com- 
merce and Si‘ite learning, is for the most part 
embodied in an anonymous article in the Encyclo- 
pedia of Islam.* It is stated in this article that 
Hilla “ was founded in 495 (1101-1102) by Sadaka 
b. Manstir al-Mazyadi and given the name Haillat 
Bani Mazyad.” It is also stated that the site of 
Hilla was chosen by this Arab amir, and that 
“before the foundation of Hilla there was a flour- 
ishing town here, called al-Djami‘ain, on the left 
bank, while Sadaka built his town on the opposite 
side.” 

This anonymous notice on Hilla contains the 
statements in which we are primarily interested ; 
namely, (a) the year in which Hilla was founded, 
(b) the founder, and (c) the site of the founda- 
tion. In the bibliography subjoined to the notice 
in question, one primary source in particular, 
Yaqit,’ constitutes the essential basis for these 
statements. 





* Situated some sixty miles south of Bagdad, and just 
south of the site where the city of Babylon once stood, 
Hilla became during the last century a center of interest 
to historians of the ancient Near East, many of whom 
visited it in connection with Babylonian studies. For 
the early explorers and references to Hilla, see R. W. 
Rogers, A History of Babylonia and Assyria (New York, 
1910). 

* Sub voce “ Hilla.” 

*Mu‘gam al-buldin, ed. F. Wiistenfeld, Jacut’s Geo- 
graphisches Worterbuch (Leipzig, 1866-73), 6 vols. 


In the Encyclopedia of Islam, there are also two 
other articles by K. V. Zetterstéen wherein he 
mentions Hilla briefly. In the first of these arti- 
cles, entitled “ Mazyadis,” he writes the following: 
“In Sadaka’s reign the capital al-Djami‘in was 
extended and fortified, and given the name of 
al-Hilla (495 = 1101-1102).” In the other arti- 
cle, he writes that “ai-Hilla was founded” in 
495, and that “ previously the Bani Mazyad had 
lived in tents.” The reader is then referred to the 
anonymous article on Hilla.® 

G. Le Strange, in his Lands of the Eastern Cali- 
phate,® states that Hilla was known in the IVth/ 
Xth century “as al-Jami‘ain, ‘the Two Mosques,’ 
and the town at first stood mostly on the eastern 
bank. It was a populous place,” he continues, 
“and its lands were extremely fertile. Then 
Al-Hilla, ‘ the Settlement, was built on the oppo- 
site right bank, by Sayf-ad-Dawlah, chief of the 
Bani Mazyad, in about the year 495 (1102).” Le 
Strange devotes a long paragraph to Hilla and 
gives as his sources for it, and for “ Jami‘an,” nine 
Arab geographers.? Of these primary sources, 

* Sub voce “ Sadaka.” 

5 Another reference to the article on Hilla is made 
by M. Gaudefroy-Demombynes in his annotated trans- 
lation of Ibn Gubair’s Rihla, Voyages dIbn Jobair 
(Paris, 1951), 2e partie, 243, n. 1, with the following 
statement: “reconstruite [i.e., Hilla] en 495/1102 par 
Saif-ad-Daula b. Mazyad al-Asadi.” A similar state- 
ment is made by F. M. Pareja, Islamologia (Rome, 
1951), 117: “ricostrui nel 1101/495 la sua capitale 
[i.e., Sadaqa’s Hilla], alla quale pose il nome di Hilla 
e che fu citta celebrata per la sua bellezza e la pros- 
perita del suo commercio.” 

* (Cambridge University Press, 1930, reprint of edition 
of 1905 with emendations), 71. 

7Ibn Serapion, Ya‘qibi, Istahri, Ibn Hauqal, Muqad- 
dasi (= Magqdisi), Yaqit, Ibn Gubair, Ibn Battita and 
Mustaufi. These geographers are cited in the order in 
which they appear by their initials in Le Strange, Lands, 
72, n. 1. For the periods in which they wrote, cf. lists 
in ibid., back of p. xvii, and in M. Streck, Die alte 
Landschaft Babylonien nach den arabischen Geographen 
(Leiden, 1900), xi-xiii. The geographer Ya‘qibi must 
have been cited by Le Strange as a basis for the passage 
on Qasr Ibn Hubaira, a town dealt with in the pre- 
ceeding paragraph (pp. 70-71), since this geographer 
mentions neither Gimi‘ain nor Hilla. 
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Yaqit is the main basis for the statements we 
have quoted. 

J. Obermeyer, in Die Landschaft Babylonien,® 
writes on Hilla as follows: “ Hille ist eine Neu- 
griindung der Araber; sie erfolgte um das Jahr 
495 d. H. = 1102 d. ch. Z. von Saifaddaulah, dem 
Haupte des Araberstammes Beni Meziad und 
wurde ‘ Hillah (Niederlassung) der Beni Meziad ’ 
oder kurzweg Hillah = Hille genannt.” And fur- 
ther on, he writes: “ Vor der Griindung der Stadt 
Hille bestand hier bereits eine Stadt ‘ Al-Gami‘ain ’ 
(der beiden Moscheen) genannt, niaimlich der 
‘Neuen Moschee’ am rechten Euphratufer und 
der ‘ Alten Moschee’ am linken (éstlichen) Ufer.” 
Here again the main source is Yaqit. 

Yaqtt appears to be also the source for Stanley 
Lane-Poole, who gives a brief historical introduc- 
tion in his work on The Mohammadan Dynasties ® 
stating that “the fourth of the [Mazyadid] dy- 
nasty, Sadaka, built his new capital of -Hilla on 
the site of the town of -Jami‘in in 1101 (495).” 

Some two decades before the appearance of 
Lane-Poole’s publication, Joseph Karabacek pub- 
lished his work on the Mazyadids,’® in which he 
writes the following passage concerning Hilla: 
“ Als feste Niederlassung [of the Mazyadids] wer- 
den zuerst ed-Dir und en-Nil erwihnt; nachdem 
jedoch die Macht der Mazjaditen in Folge der 
seldschukischen Wirren gestiegen war, verliess der 
vierte Herrscher in der Geschlechtsfolge des Maz- 
jad, Seif ed-daula Sadaka, die Wohnsitze seiner 
Vorfahren und bezog im Muharrem 495 (= 26 
Okt. bis 25 Nov. 1101) das nérdlich von el-Kifa 
dem rechten Euphratufer anliegende Stadtchen 
el-Dschimi‘ein, welches seitdem den Namen el- 
Hilla, d. i. die Ansiedelung (der Mazjaditen) fiihrt 
und, durch prichtige Zubauten verschonert, unter 
den Stidten *Irik’s lange Zeit hindurch den Ruf 
eines bedeutsamen Handelsplatzes genoss.” Here 
again Yaqiit is the principal source used by Kara- 
bacek, who cites two of this geographer’s works, 
Mu‘gam al-buldin™ and its abridgment, Mardasid 
al-ittila*.** 


* (Frankfort, 1929), 307. 

® (Paris, 1925, photo reprod. of the edition of 1893), 
p- 119. Lane-Poole does not give sources; see his Preface, 
XVii. 

1° Beitrige zur Geschichte der Mazjaditen (Leipzig, 
1874), 78. 

11 Referred to hereafter as GW; supra, n. 3. 

12 Mardsid al-ittila‘ ‘ala asmda’ al-amkina wa ’l-biqa, 
ed. T. G. J. Juynboll, Lexicon Geographicum (Leiden, 
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In the studies which have been listed above, 
there is general agreement on the following state- 
ments concerning Hilla’s foundation wherever 
these statements are mentioned: (a) that Hilla 
was founded in, or about,’*® the year 495, (b) that 
its founder was Sadaqa ** and (c) that its site was 
Gami‘ain.® Yaqit makes substantially the same 
statements in his geographical dictionary; ** he 
has been the principal authority for them. One 
fact, however, which does not rest on his authority 
is that Gami‘ain was a flourishing city, populous 


1852-64), 4 vols. This abridgment of Yaqit’s Mu‘gam 
al-buldin was made by ‘Abd al-Mu’min b. ‘Abd al-Haqq 
(+ 735/1339); see article by R. Blachére in E.1., s. v. 
“Yakit al-Rimi.” 

18G. Le Strange, Lands, loc. cit., and J. Obermeyer, 
Landschaft, loc. cit. 

14 Sadaqa’s full name is Saif ad-Daula Abia ’l-Hasan 
Sadaga b. Mansir b. Dubais b. ‘Ali b. Mazyad al-Asadi 
an-NaSiri; he is, according to our genealogical tables, 
the fourth member of the Mazyadid dynasty. See S. 
Lane-Poole, Mohammadan Dynasties, 120, and E. de 
Zambaur, Manuel de généalogie et de chronologie pour 
Vhistoire de VIslam (Hanovre, 1927), 137. 

15'There is some question about the pronunciation of 
this proper noun in the dual. The early geographers, 
Ibn Hurdadbih, Ibn Serapion, Istahri and Ibn Haugqal 
treat it as a variable word, pronouncing it according to 
its syntactical position in the sentence; thus the first 
two geographers pronounce it “ Gami‘ain” because it 
falls in the genitive case, and the latter two pronounce 
it “Gimi‘in” because it falls in the nominative case, 
in the sentence in which it is used. But a later 
geographer, Muqaddasi, pronounces “ Gami‘ain” in the 
genitive case, though its syntactical position in the 
sentence calls for a nominative, thus treating it as an 
invariable word. Yaqit goes a step further in fixing 
its invariable pronunciation in the genitive case with 
the following statement: “‘al-Gaimi‘ain,’ thus it is pro- 
nounced in the genitive case of the dual.” Some cen- 
turies later, Murtad& az-Zabidi treats it again as a 
variable word. See Ibn Khordadhbeh, Kitaéb al-Masdlik 
wal-mamalik (Bibliotheca Geographorum Arabicorum, 
ed. M. J. de Goeje, vol. VI, Leiden, 1889), 230; Ibn 
Serapion, “ Description of Mesopotamia and Baghdad ” 
ed. G. Le Strange in JRAS (1895), 16; Istakhri, Kitab 
Masalik al-mamdlik (BGA, ed. de Goeje, vol. I, Leiden, 
1927), 86; Ibn Haukal, Kitab sirat al-ard (BGA, ed. 
J. H. Kramers, vol. II, 2nd ed., Leiden, 1939), 245; 
Mogqaddasi, Kitab ahsan at-taqasim fi ma‘rifat al-aqalim 
(BGA, ed. de Goeje, vol. III, 2nd ed., Leiden, 1906), 114; 
Yaqit, GW, vol. II, p. 10; Murtada az-Zabidi, Tag 
al-‘ariis min gawdhir al-Qdmiis (Bilaq, 1307-8), sub 
voce. Ibn Hurdidbih applies this name to a whole region, 
ef. ibid., p. 173 of translation, n. 1. The indefinite nature 
of Gimi‘ain’s orthography in the Arabic sources is 
reflected in the studies quoted above. 

16 GW, vol. II, 322-323; ef. Mardsid, vol. I, 315. 
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and fertile; according to him, it was merely a 
“ thicket (agama) to which wild beasts repaired.” *7 
The authority for Gami‘ain as a city is based on 
earlier geographers cited by Le Strange ; ** namely, 
Istahri,’® Ibn Hauqal,?° and Muqaddasi.** It 
should be noted here that the works of these three 
geographers were known to Yaqiit, according to 
his own statement in the preface to his geographi- 
cal dictionary.** But he seems to have been un- 
aware of these references to Gami‘ain. The con- 
flict between his statement on Gami‘ain and the 
earlier geographical sources is not merely ap- 
parent—in the sense that as a thicket it could also 
have been populated in a primitive way—it is real, 
as can readily be seen from the context of the 
following statements by Yaqiit. Speaking of Hilla, 
he says: “. . . the first to build it and settle in 
it was Saif ad-Daula . . .”; ** and speaking of 
Gami‘ain, he says: “... it is now a large popu- 
lated city; I have already related the history of 
its flourishment, and its dimensions, under the 
vocable al-Hilla.” ** In other words, Gami‘ain, 
prior to the foundation of Hilla in 495, was not 
populated. 

In addition to this conflict with earlier geogra- 
phers, Yaqiit contradicts himself with regard to 
the founder of Hilla. Under this vocable, he 
states, as we have already seen,”> that Saif ad- 
Daula Sadaqa was the founder of Hilla. Writing 
about another town, Huwaiza, in another section 
of the same work,”® he states that this town was 
acquired by Dubais b. ‘Afif al-Asadi, and that the 
latter should not be mistaken for “ Dubais b. 
Mazyad who built Hilla in Gami‘ain though he 
also is a descendant of the Bani Asad.” Thus, 
Yaqit gives us a new founder for Hilla: the 
second or fifth member of the Mazyadid dynasty. 
It is not clear which one was meant by Yaqit, 








17 GW, loc. cit. 

18 Lands, 72, n. 1. 

1° Masdlik al-mamalik, 86-87. 

°° Sarat al-ard, 245. 

*1 Ahsan at-taqdsim, 114. 

22 GW, vol. I, 7. 

23 Thid., vol. II, 322: wa-kdna auwalu man ‘ammaraha 
wanazalahad Saif ad-Daula ... ; ef. Mardsid, vol. I, 
315. 

24 GW, vol. II, 11: wa-hiya ’l-dna madinatun kabiratun 
ahilatun qad dakartu ta’riha ‘imaératihad wa-kaifiyataha 
fi ’l-Iilla. 

*5 See note 23. 

2° GW, vol. II, 371-372; also in Mardsid, vol. I, 331. 
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since the name “ Dubais b. Mazyad” is used to 
designate both Dubais I (4.4. 408-474) as well 
as Dubais II (A. H. 501-529). In any case, it is 
quite clear that he contradicts his other statement 
to the effect that Sadaga, fourth member of the 
dynasty (A. H. 479-501), was the founder. We 
must therefore conclude that Yaqit cannot be 
considered as a reliable source of information in 
regard to the date of the foundation of Hilla, the 
founder, and conditions in Gami‘ain, site of the 
foundation. 

This judgment of value is not meant to encom- 
pass the whole of Yaqit’s monumental geographi- 
cal work; it is meant simply to point out that the 
information it offers concerning the problem under 
consideration cannot be accepted as reliable with- 
out corroboration from other independent sources. 
The value of Yaqiit’s work for geographer and 
historian alike is generally acknowledged, espe- 
cially as this most useful compilation has pre- 
served a considerable number of texts taken from 
earlier works no longer extant.27 These borrowed 
texts are, generally speaking, accompanied by a 
designation of the source from which they were 
derived. So far as Hilla is concerned, however, 
Yaqutt fails to mention his source. 

But Yaqiit is not alone involved in conflicting 
testimony. Other geographical sources which we 
have come across likewise fail to pass the test of 
credibility, in one way or another, with regard to 
facts on Hilla. A discussion of these sources 
follows. 

In an abridgment of the Istanbul manuscript 
of Ibn Haugal’s work, which contains annotations 
made by the epitomizer and relating, as J. H. 
Kramers affirms,”® to the latter’s period (534-580/ 
1139-1184), Hilla figures among these annotations 
and is referred to as Hillat Ibn Mazyad “a new 
city founded by Mansir b. Mazyad al-Asadi in 
the 490’s west of the Euphrates...” °° The vari- 
ant reading of “the 470’s” ®° would be more in 
conformity with the period of Mansir’s reign from 
4%4 to 479. This information, thus restated, would 
make the third member of the dynasty, Sadaqa’s 
father, the founder of Hilla, and would move back 
the date of foundation roughly by two decades. 


27 See the judicious statement on Yiqiit’s work by 
J. Sauvaget, Introduction a@ Vhistoire de Vorient musul- 
man (Paris, 1946), 81. 

28 Sarat al-ard, part 1, p. v of the Preface. 

2° Thid., 245. 

8° Thid., 245, n. 2. 
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In another work, however, we find the date 
moved back still farther. A notice is found on the 
margin of the Istanbul Manuscript, one of the two 
manuscripts used by M. J. de Goeje to establish 
the text of Muqaddasi’s geographical work, a trans- 
lation of which follows: *t “Suppose someone 
should ask: ‘ why did the author [i. e., Muqaddasi] 
fail to mention some of the towns in this province 
|i. e., Bagdad] such as Hilla?’ The answer would 
be: ‘it had not been built in his day; it was only 
built after him, Mazyad b. Zabid having built it.’ ” 
De Goeje, by way of correction, replaces this name 
with that of Saif ad-Daula Sadagqa on the basis of 
Joseph Karabacek’s study, which is in turn based 
on Yaqit.** Allowed to stand without the benefit 
of being corrected on the basis of the questionable 
authority of Yaqiit, this marginal note cites the 
eponym of the Mazyadid dynasty as the founder of 
Hilla, thus moving the date of foundation back 
well into the IVth/Xth century, more than one 
century before the presently established date. This 
statement has one drawback which can be easily 
explained. The name of the eponym of the dynasty 
is Mazyad b. Martad,** not Mazyad b. Zabid as in 
the marginal note quoted by de Goeje. This differ- 
ence could be explained by the close similarity of 
the Arabic letters involved in both names as these 
are capable of appearing in Arabic manuscript. 
The writer of the marginal note could have easily 
misread the last part of the name. 

Another geographer, Mustaufi,** writing in the 
century after Yaqiit, also gives a conflicting re- 
port. He states that Hilla,** “was built by the 
Amir Sayf-ad-Dawlah Sadaga [ibn] ** Mansir 
ibn Dubays Asadi during the reign of the Caliph 
Qaim, in the year 436 (1044).” *° Since the reign 


31 Ahsan at-taqdsim, 114, n. b. 

82 Beitrdge, 78; see n. 10 above. 

83 According to the detailed genealogy given in Tag 
al-‘ariis, vol. VII, 283, s.v. “ Hilla.” 

%* Nuzhat al-qulib, ed. and tr. by G. Le Strange, The 
Geographical Part of the Nuzhat al-Qulub (Gibb Mem- 
orial Series, vol. XXIII/1, Persian Text, and vol. 
XXIII/2, Engl. Tr., Leyden-London, 1915, 1919). 

85 Ibid., vol. XXIII/2, 47. 

85° Omitted in the original text, ibid., vol. XXIII/1, 
40. 

86 Le Strange corrects this statement with the follow- 
ing note (ibid., vol. XXITII/2, 47, n. 1): “The date 
should be 495 (1102) and during the reign of the Caliph 
Mustazhir.” His basis for this statement is Yaqiit 
as can be seen in his edition of the Persian text (ibid., 
vol. XXIITI/1, 40, n. 1) where he corrects the date 
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of this Caliph encompasses the year 436, there is 
no conflict involved in this part of the statement, 
A co.flict does occur however in making Sadaga 
(reign: A. H. 479-501) contemporaneous with the 
Caliph Qa’im at the early date of a. H. 436; 3 
whereas Qa’im’s caliphate (A. H. 422-467) falls 
within the reign of Dubais I (A. H. 408-474), 
Sadaqa’s grandfather. 

We may cite as a final source, in this list of con- 
flicting reports, the dictionary Tag al-‘ariis which 
contains a considerable amount of geographical in- 
formation.** On page 283 of volume VII, there is 
a long section on Hilla. Here, Sadagqa is said to 
be the builder of Hilla, but nothing is said about 
the date in which it was built. The rest of the 
information contains several mistakes, especially 
with regard to the reigning periods of members of 
the Mazyadid dynasty.*® 

So far, we have dealt only with the geographical 
sources. Some of these, as we have already seen, 
have served as sources for our present studies on 
Hilla; and we have also seen that Yaqit has 
been the source most relied on. We propose there- 
fore to give, in translation, the pertinent passage 
of Yaqit on Hilla. This procedure will help in 
the pointing out of difficulties involved in the ver- 
bal interpretation of the text, and will serve for 
purposes of comparison with other texts taken 
from historical sources to be introduced thereafter. 

The text of the following translation is found 
in Yaqit’s Mu‘gam al-buldan: *° 


A. H. 436, given in the text, as follows: “ Read a. H. 


495, Yaq. II, 323, and Caliph Mustazhir.” 

884 Sadaqa is reported to have died in A.H. 501 at 
the age of 55 (see Muntazam, vol. IX, p. 159), or at 
the age of 59 (see Kamil, vol. VIII, 248, and Ibn Katir, 
Biddya, vol. XII, 170). In either case, the year A.H. 
436 falls before his date of birth. 

87 Cf. article by J. H. Kramers in £. I. (Suppl., 1938), 
s.v. “ Djughriafiya.” 


88 Vol. VII, 283. These mistakes are more likely the 
mistakes of the edition than of the original manuscript 
of the author. Thus in line 9 from the foot of the page, 
the reign of Mansiir is made to last for a period of 
“64” years. The reading arba‘a wa-sittina (= 64) 
was more likely arba‘a sinina (4 years). The four 
dates which follow are also wrong; instead of 499, the 
author probably had written the more correct date of 
479; and thereafter, 474 instead of 494; 405 instead 
of 445; 408 instead of 448. The incorrect date of 504, 
as the date of Sadaqa’s death is likely the author’s 
own mistake. See the genealogical tables referred to 
in note 14. 

8° GW, vol. II, 322-323. 
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“ Al-Hilla ” is written with a kasra [below the ha’], 
then tasdid [above the lam]. In general usage, it means 
“aq people settling and comprising a numerous com- 

any . 

“ Al-hilla” also designates a thorny tree smaller 
than the boxthorn (‘ausag) ... 

“al-Hilla” is also a proper noun designating a 
number of places, the best known of which is the Hilla 
of the Mazyadids, a large city situated between Kifa 
and Bagdid which used to be named “al-Gimi‘ain” ... 
The first one to build it and settle in it was Saif ad- 
Daula Sadaqa b. Mansir b. Dubais b. ‘Ali b. Mazyad 
al-Asadi. His forefathers’ habitations consisted of 
dwellings made of nil. When his position and power 
had become secured and his possessions increased— 
because of the Salgiqs Barkydriq, Muhammad and 
Sangar, sons of Maliksah b. Alp Arslan being occupied 
by the succession of wars among themselves—he moved 
to al-Gami‘ain, a place west of the Euphrates, to be 
at a distance from possible pursuers. This he did in 
the month of Muharram, in the year 495. At that 
time, it was a thicket to which wild beasts repaired. 
He settled in it with his people and his troops, and built 
in it large and magnificent dwellings. His descendants 
did the same with exquisite taste. It then became a 
place of refuge. Merchants repaired to it, so that it 


eventually came to be the most superb and most beauti- 
ful city in ‘Iraq during the lifetime of Saif ad-Daula. 
After he was killed, it continued in its flourishing 
condition, and today, it is the chief city of that district 


A difficulty of interpretation is encountered in 
the word “ Hilla” itself. As Yaqiit explains, it 
may be taken as a common noun (of different 
meanings *°) and as a proper noun. It may be used 
to designate a temporary encampment, depending 
on the length of time a given number of people 
may settle in a given place. It may be composed 
of one or two hundred habitations.*! It may desig- 
nate a more permanent settlement, such as Yaqit 
enumerates in his Mu‘gam al-buldan ** and in his 
Mustarik.*® Thus not every time this word is men- 


*°Cf. R. Dozy, Supplément aux dictionnaires arabes 
(Leyden-Paris, 1927), s.v. “ Hilla.” 

“\Tag al-‘aris, loc. cit.; al-Mufaddal ad-Dabbi, 
Mufaddaliyat, ed. Charles J. Lyall (Oxford, 1921), vol. 
5, 36, h.. Ze 

*? GW, loc. cit.; Yiqiit mentions three different places 
here. 

*8 Kitab al-MuSstarik wad‘an wa ’l-muhtalif saq‘an, 
ed. F. Wiistenfeld, Jacut’s Moschtarik: Lexicon geo- 
graphischer Homonyme (G6ttingen, 1846), 143; here 
Yaqiit adds a fourth Hilla to his list. Yaqiit was writing 
this work, based on his Mu‘gam al-bulddn, during the 
last year of his life (he died in A.H. 626); see 
Mustarik, p. i of the preface, n. 3. During the same 
year, he was still writing the Mu‘gjam; see vol. II, 79, 
line 17, of this work. 
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tioned do we have a permanent settlement. The 
Mazyadid Lilla itself could have begun as a tempo- 
rary settlement, evolving later into a permanent 
one, and, in the meantime, changing in position 
from place to place. 

A similar difficulty figures in the sentence which 
we have translated above as follows: “ His fore- 
fathers’ habitations consisted of dwellings made of 
nil.” The Arabic text reads: wa-kdnat mandzilu 
aba@ihi *d-dira mina ’n-nil, The difficulty here is 
in translating the words dir and nil; since, like 
the word hilla, they may also be taken as common, 
or as proper nouns.** J. Karabacek considered 
them as proper nouns; for he writes: “ Als feste 
Niederlassung [of the Mazyadids] werden zuerst 
ed-Dir und en-Nil erwihnt ...” *° Whatever may 
have been his reasons for arriving at this interpre- 
tation, we believe that the words in question 
should be understood as common nouns in the 
context in which they are found. Thus the word 
dir would be the plural of dar, as we believe it is, 
meaning ‘habitation, dwelling, house or tent’; 
and nil would designate, as we believe it does, the 
stuff of which these habitations were made, In 
al-Qamiis al-muhit,*® nil is explained as designat- 
ing, among other things, a plant having “a solid 
stem with fine branches and small leaves disposed 
in orderly fashion on both sides.” This would 
mean that Sadaqa’s ancestors lived in tents made 
of a type of reed-plant called nil. This interpreta- 
tion is further strengthened by parallel texts which 
will be discussed presently. 


Two other words, the verbs ‘ammara and band, 
may also cause some ambiguity. The question here 
is: are these verbs to be understood as meaning 
‘to build, to found,’ or ‘to reconstruct, fortify ’ 
what has already existed. In other words, was 
Hilla founded in a. H. 495 or was it fortified after 
having existed there as Hilla before this date? 


The three quotations which are introduced below 
are parallel texts. Treating, as they do, of the same 
subject, that is, the foundation or fortification of 
Hilla in a. H. 495, they are presented here not 
only for purposes of solving some difficulties of 
interpretation, but also with a view to determining, 


4*See GW, vol. II, p. 615 (for Dir), and vol. IV, 
861 (for Nil). 

45 Beitrdge, 78. 

4° Firtizabidi, sub voce; see also Tag al-‘aris, s.v., 
and Bustrus al-Bustini, Kitab Muhit al-muhit (Beirut, 
1867-70), s.v. 
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as far as possible, the relations of dependence be- 
tween the sources from which they are quoted. 
The first text is extracted from the passage by 
Yaqiit which we have already translated above: * 


Wa-kina auwalu man ‘ammarahi [i.e., Hilla] 
wa-nazalaha Saif ad-Daula Sadaqa b. Manstir... 
wa-kinat manizilu abi’ihi ’d-dira mina ’n-nil... 
intaqala [i.e., Sadaqa] ili ‘l-Gimi‘ain .. . f 
Muharram sanata 495 wa-kinat agamatan ya’wi 
ilaiha ’s-sibi‘u fa-nazala biha bi-ahlihi wa-‘asikirihi 
wa-bani bihi ‘l-masikina ‘l-galilata wa ‘d-dira 
1-fahira. 


The second text is taken from the Kamil of Ibn 
Atir: *8 


Wa-fiha [495] bana Saif ad-Daula Sadaqa b. Mazyad 
al-Hilla bi ’1-Gimi‘ain wa-sakanahai wa-innama kana 
yaskunu huwa wa-aibi’uhi qablahu *** fi ’l-buyiti 
‘l‘arabiya. (In this year [495], Saif ad-Daula 
Sadaqa b. Mazyad built Hilla in Gami‘ain and 
inhabited it. He and his forefathers before him, 
used to live only in modest dwellings). 


The third text is taken from the Muntazam of 
Ibn Gauzi: *° 


Wa-fi hidihi ’s-sanati [495] ‘ammara Sadaqa b. 
Mansiar al-Hilla wa-innama kina yaskunu huwa 
wa-abihi fi ’l-buyiti ‘l-qariba. (In this year [495] 
Sadaqa b. Mansiir reconstructed al-Hilla. He and 
his father used to live only in modest dwellings). 


In this third text by Ibn Gauzi, we have the 
original source which is closely followed in the 
second text by Ibn Atir. The principal deviation 
by Ibn Atir is in the addition of the words bi 
1-Gami‘ain wa-sakanahd. The second text by Ibn 
Atir is in turn followed in the first text by Yaqit 
who has substantially all the additions and modifi- 
cations introduced by Ibn Atir plus his own in- 
formation on former conditions in Gami‘ain. 


‘7 See translation, p. 253 and note 39. 

48 41-Kdmil fi ’t-ta’rih (Cairo, 1348 ff.), vol. VIII, 
214, sub anno 495. I consider the last word of this 
quotation a copyist’s error which, instead of al-‘arabiya, 
should be al-qariba as in the original text of Ibn Gauzi 
quoted after it. For its meaning, see Dozy, Supplé- 
ment, sub voce. 

‘sa This variant reading is taken from the Tornberg 
edition of Ibn Atir’s Kamil which became available to 
me just after the galley proofs arrived. The Cairo edi- 
tion has this word preceded by the conjunction wdw. 
I might add that the use of the Tornberg index did not 
reveal any passages which I had not already seen in the 
Cairo edition. (Cf. note 82.) 

49 Al-Muntazam fi ta’rih al-mulik wa 
(Haidaraibad, 1357 ff.), vol. IX, 132. 


*l-wmam 
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Ibn Atir’s text is derived from that of Ibn 
Gauzi, being related to it in content as well as in 
form. YAqiit’s text is derived in its principal parts 
from that of Ibn Atir, being related to it primarily 
in content. 


Let us see now what results are produced by 
these deviations from the original text of Ibn 
Gauzi, for which Ibn Atir is primarily responsible. 
The problem here is one of interpretation. When 
the verbs ‘ammara or band are used, in which of 
the two meanings discussed above were they in- 
tended by their authors? To begin with, what 
meaning does ‘ammara have in the original source 
of Ibn Gauzi? Did Sadaqa, according to this his- 
torian, found, or did he simply fortify an already 
existing Hilla? The context of Ibn Gauzi’s pas- 
sage does not, by itself, point with sufficient de- 
termination to either of these two specific mean- 
ings. Fortunately, Ibn Gauzi spares us the neces- 
sity of dealing with this one passage alone, and 
running the risk of reading into it other than what 
he had intended to put there. Thus, in the light of 
other passages in the Muntagam concerning Hilla, 
we translate the verb ‘ammara as meaning ‘ forti- 
fied.’ Ibn Gauzi mentions Hilla several times long 
before the year a. H. 495; and in a later passage 
under the year 516, while giving a brief historical 
statement with regard to the Mazyadid dynasty 
on the occasion of a report concerning Dubais II, 
he describes the activity which had taken place in 
Ililla about the year A. H. 495. In reality, he does 
not mention this year, but describes the activity 
as having taken place after the death of the great 
wazir Nizim al-Mulk, which occurred in A. H. 485. 
The substance of his text is quite clear: *° Sadaqa 
built a rampart around an already existing Hilla 
as a measure of defense against possible aggression ; 
and he also planted gardens in it. There is no 
question here of the founding of Hilla. Hilla was 
already there. 

Let us next consider the text of Ibn Atir. We 
have already discussed its derivation from that of 
Ibn Gauzi, based on a relationship of form and 
of content. Ibn Atir makes use of the verb band 
in speaking of Hilla, instead of Ibn Gauzi’s 
‘ammara. But this modification has no decisive 
influence on the interpretation of the text, since 
both verbs may be used synonymously. However, 
in contrast to Ibn Gauzi’s text, there is no problem 


5° See below note 106, and the text in translation. 
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here in determining which of the two meanings 
was intended by the author; for the meaning is 
determined by the words which were added to Ibn 
Gauzi’s text by Ibn Atir; i.e., bi I-Gami‘ain wa- 
sakanahd. The meaning of the text is clear: Hilla 
was founded, or built, (we can no longer say 
‘fortified ’) in a place called Gami‘ain. 

Thus the result of Ibn Atir’s addition to Ibn 
Gauzi’s text was to change the meaning of this 
original source in a radical way; a fact which 
raises a question of motive not easily answered at 
present. We already know that Ibn Atir does not 
think highly of Ibn Gauzi’s work, though he makes 
frequent use of it.°* Whatever his real motive may 
have been, his deviation from the original source 
of Ibn Gauzi, obvious in spite of its additions and 
modifications, was perpetrated by him at the ex- 
pense of disrupting the unity of his own reports 
on Hilla—not to mention its misleading of Yaqit, 
heretofore primary source for orientalists on the 
foundation of this city. For Ibn Atir makes the 
statement, under a. H. 495, concerning the build- 
ing of Hilla in Gami‘ain, in utter disregard of 
his own former reports. 

Under Aa. H. 420, he makes the following re- 
port: ** “In this year, the prince Abi Kaligar 
journeyed to the city of Wasit and took possession 
of it. The beginning of this affair was that Nir 
ad-Daula Dubais b. ‘Ali b. Mazyad, lord of Hilla 
and Nil—Hilla, though, had not been built at that 
time **—mentioned the name of Abi Kaligar in 
public prayer in his provinces .. .” According to 
this passage, it was Dubais I who founded Hilla. 
The meaning conveyed here is that at the time of 
this report, A. H. 420, Hilla was already built, 
since he calls Nir ad-Daula, “lord of Hilla and 
Nil,” and states that Hilla had not been built at 
the time that Nir ad-Daula mentioned Abi 
Kaligair in public prayer in his provinces, Accord- 
ing to Ibn Atir, this hutba took place just before 
Abii Kaligar took possession of Basra,°* an event 


51 Cf. C. Brockelmann, Geschichte der arabischen 
Litteratur, Suppl. I (Leiden, 1937), p. 915; and Kamil, 
vol. VIII, 37, sub anno 435. 

°2 Kamil, vol. VII, 336. 

58 The text here reads (ibid.): ... sahiba ’l-Hilla wa 
n-Nil wa-lam takuni ’l-Hilla buniyat fi dalika ’l-waqt. 


°* The text reads (ibid.): fa-hataba [Dubais J] li-Abi 
yutmi'uhi fi ‘l-biladi tumma 
‘ttafaqa annahii malaka ’l-Basra ‘ala mda dakarnah. 
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reported by Ibn Atir under a. H. 419.°> Hilla then 
was presumably built sometime between this last 
event and 420, by Nir ad-Daula Dubais, grand- 
father of the same Sadaga who presumably built 
it in A. H. 495. 


Again, under a.H. 479, Ibn Atir reports the 
death of Manstr b. Dubais, father of Sadaqa, and 
has his name followed by the title: “lord of Hilla, 
Nil and other neighboring (possessions).” °° Fur- 
ther, but still before a. H. 495, Sadaqa’s name is 
found followed by the title “ lord of Hilla”; ** and 
in other passages, he is reported as being there.*® 


This evidence indicates that Ibn Atir was any- 
thing but unaware of Hilla’s existence long before 
A. H. 495. Had he faithfully followed Ibn Gauzi’s 
text without making the addition of bi *l-Gami‘ain 
..., the verb band in the passages under A. H. 495 
and 420 would not necessarily have been taken in 
the sense of ‘founding.’ His own reports would 
have retained the unity which they now lack, and 
would not have become inconsistent with the origi- 
nal report of Ibn Gauzi.°? 

A reading of Yaqiit’s text, first-quoted above, 
shows how this author understood Ibn Atir’s text. 
To begin with, the verbs ‘ammara and band are 


the public prayer and wrote to him inspiring him with 
the hope of seizing the territory. Then it happened 
that he [Abi Kaligir] took possession of Basra, as we 
have (previously) reported . . .). See the following 
note. 

55 Ibid., vol. VII, 332-333. 

56 Tbid., vol. VIII, 141; the text reads as follows: 

. sahibu ’l-Hilla wa ’n-Nil wa-gairihima mimma 

yugawiruhuma. 

57 Tbid., reports under the years A.H. 488, 493 and 
494. 

58 Tbid., A.W. 488, 489 and 492. 

5° Notice that Ibn Atir, like Yaqit, is also involved 
in an inconsistency as to the date of Hilla’s foundation, 
and therefore as to its founder. It is tempting to 
accept these two inconsistencies as being related; but 
such an acceptance involves difficulty. Whereas Ibn 
Atir becomes inconsistent merely in the addition of 
two words to Ibn Gauzi’s text, it is not easily conceivable 
that Yaiqut with the knowledge of previous reports 
by Ibn Atir on Hilla’s existence, would have chosen 
to ignore them. It is of course possible that he could 
have made use of Ibn Atir’s conflicting reports, at 
different times, without connecting them. We might 
mention here, in passing, that Yiqit was personally 
acquainted with Ibn Atir; see GW, vol. II, 57, 1. 9 
(. . . afddaniha ’l-Imam Abi’l-Hasan .. . Ibn al-Atir 
al-Gazari) and vol. IV, 262, 1. 5 (wa-qala li Ibn al-Atir). 
He has also referred to Ibn Gauzi’s work; ef. ibid., 851, 
1. 17 and Muntazgam, vol. X, 201. 
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both used in the sense of ‘founding.’ The whole 
tenor of the text is that things were happening for 
the first time. Thus Sadaga was the first to build 
Gami‘ain which he then named Hilla. He under- 
stands Gimi‘ain as the name of a vacant site upon 
which Hilla was built for the first time. So far 
there is no inconsistency with the tenor of Ibn 
Atir’s text. Yaqit understands it within its own 
context. Expanding then on Gami‘ain, apparently 
without knowing that Ibn Atir had reported it 
earlier in his Kamil as a populated town, he adds 
his own information that it was a mere thicket re- 
paired to by wild beasts.®° 

Ibn Hallikan,® after Yaqiit, was equally misled 
by Ibn Atir with regard to Hilla. He reports 
that it was founded in a. H. 495 by Saif ad-Daula 
Sadaqa and that it was named “al-Hilla as-Sai- 
fiya ” after him. This new name for Hilla is based 
on a passage of Ibn Atir under A. H. 501, in which 
he reports the death of Saif ad-Daula Sadaqa 
stating that “it is he who built (band) al-Hilla 
as-Saifiya in ‘Iraiq.” This same name is later used 
by the historian Ibn al-‘Imad.® 

The foregoing evidence with regard to Ibn Atir 
leads us to conclude that he too, like Yaqit who 
was misled by him, cannot be relied on for the 
facts of the foundation of Hilla. If he is to be of 
use in this regard, his statements must be cor- 
roborated by other independent sources. 

In what follows, we propose to discuss the geo- 
graphical position and history of Gami‘ain and 
Hilla, with a view to determining, in so far as the 


*°Tt is a mystery how Yaqit could have mistaken 
Gimi‘ain for a mere thicket, especially since the earlier 
geographers Istahri, Ibn Hauqal and Mugqaddasi (see 
note 15) all list it in their works as a flourishing city, 
geographers whom he lists among his sources (GW, 
vol. I, 7). A possible explanation is that Yaqit’s state- 
ments may be based on a tradition concerning the site 
of Gimi‘ain still current in his day. Nare3, which is 
said to have once occupied the same site as Gimi‘ain, 
is described in the Talmud as a thicket in the way that 
Yiqiit describes Gimi‘ain. See Obermeyer, Landschaft, 
308. 

Another text about the foundation of Hilla, also by 
Yiqiit, confirms the interpretation of the text from 
Mu‘jam al-buldin. See MuSstarik, 143; ef. French trans- 
lation of same text quoted in Géographie d’Aboulféda, 
tr. by Reinaud and Guyard (Paris, 1883), vol. II, 
2e partie, 72. 

*1 Kitab Wafaydt al-a'yén, Engl. tr. MacGuckin de 
Slane, Ibn Khallikan’s Biographical Dictionary (Paris- 
London, 1843-71), vol. I, 634. 

®2 Sadarat ad-dahab fi ahbaér man dahab (Cairo, 1350- 
51), vol. IV, 2. 


sources allow us to do so, at what approximate 
point of their existence they could have become 
one and the same place. 

Gimi‘ain is described by the early geographer 
Ibn Serapion * as located on both sides of the 
Euphrates, which was then called the Sira Canal; 
the Old Gami‘ being on the eastern bank and the 
New Gami‘ on the western bank, since Nahr 
an-Nars starts from the Old Gami‘ and ends in 
Niffar.** 

In Ridrawari’s continuation to the history of 
Miskawaihi, there is an allusion to Gami‘ain being 
on both side of the Euphrates,® an allusion which 
is strengthened by a text in the Kamil of Ibn Atir 
which reads in translation: “ Nir ad-Daula was 
east of the Euphrates and the (Bani) Hafaga 
west of it. Nir ad-Daula sent a letter to Basasiri 
asking for his aid. The latter came forth to him 
and, upon his arrival, immediately crossed over 
the Euphrates, and fought the (Bani) Hafagza 
driving them away from Gami‘ain. .. .” °° In this 
text, east of the Euphrates is the Old Gami‘, and 
west of it is the New Gami‘, of Ibn Serapion’s 
description of Gami‘ain. 

Ridrawari also gives us some definite informa- 


tion concerning the history of Gami‘ain. Accord- 
ing to this historian,®’ the ‘Uqailid amir Muqallad 
is stated as having received a contract in A. H. 387 


*$In JRAS (1895), 16 (Arabic text), and p. 256 
(Engl. tr. Le Strange). This geographer wrote, accord- 
ing to Brockelmann (GAZ, vol. I, 227) between A.H. 
289 and 334; cf. lists in Le Strange and M. Streck 
(note 7 above). 

64See map drawn by Le Strange in JRAS (1895) 
opposite p. 32; cf. ibid., p. 16 and p. 256, and Streck, 
Landschaft, 30. 

6 Abu Sugat Ridrawari, Dail Kitéb Tagdarib al-wmam 
(The Eclipse of the ‘Abbasid Caliphate: Original 
Chronicles of the Fourth Islamic Century, edited, trans- 
lated and elucidated by H. F. Amedroz and D. S. 
Margoliouth, vols. I-VII, Oxford, 1921), vol. III (Cairo, 
1916), 110, sub anno 375. The text reads: wa-‘abara 
ila *l-qaumi wa-hum bi-garbiyi ’l-Gami‘ain. The trans- 
lator correctly renders (Eclipse, vol. VI, 114-115) the 
last two words as “west of Jami‘ain”; they could also 
be rendered more specifically as “western part of 
Gimi‘ain” or “Western Gimi‘ain,” the equivalent of 
Ibn Serapion’s “New Gimi‘'” west of the Euphrates, 
since, as the previous words explain, “he crossed over 
to the people ” in order to get to them, meaning that he 
crossed over the Euphrates to the western part of 
Gimi‘ain. 

°° Kamil, vol. VIII, 67, sub anno 446. 

®7 Riidrawari, in Eclipse, vol. III, 293 (transl. vol. VI, 
312-313), sub anno 387. 
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from the Biyid sultan Baha’ ad-Daula for Mausil, 
Kafa, Qasr,°* and Gami‘ain. Gami‘ain is again re- 
ported by Ibn Atir, under a. H. 417, as belonging 
to Nar ad-Daula Dubais,®® a statement which is 
supported by his contemporary Ibn Gauzi, who re- 
ports the holdings of the son of Mugqallad as pass- 
ing on to Dubais’ father, Sanad ad-Daula ‘Ali b. 
Mazyad in A. H. 397.7° Thus, Gami‘ain, after hav- 
ing been given in fief to the ‘Uqailids in A. H. 387, 
passes on to the Mazyadids ten years later. 
Gaimi‘ain is again mentioned by Ibn Atir, under 
A. H. 446, as in the possession of the Mazyadids. 
After this date, there seems to be no mention of 
the name of Gami‘ain. All indications point to its 
having lost its identity to Hilla, and that this oc- 
curred long before the alleged date of a. H. 495. 
This will be seen more clearly after a discussion of 
Hilla’s location and its early history. 

Modern maps show Hilla to occupy the same 
site described by the IVth/Xth century geographer 
Ibn Serapion as being that of Gami‘ain, on both 
sides of the Euphrates.*1 Medieval sources also 
point to its having occupied this site.** Thus the 
epitomizer of Ibn Hauqal,’* whose annotations to 
this geographer relate to the period between A. H. 
534 and 580, describes Hilla as facing the small 
town of Babil and as having been founded west of 
the Euphrates.** The traveller Ibn Gubair who 
visited these parts in the latter part of the VIth/ 
XIIth century, also describes Hilla as west of the 
Euphrates.”* Both of these sources say nothing of 
Hilla being east of the river as well, perhaps for 
the reason that the western part of it was the more 
prominent. But later, Mustaufi, Persian geogra- 
pher of the VIIIth/XIVth century, describes both 
parts of it as follows: “The river Euphrates di- 
vides the town; most of its houses are on the 
western bank, with but a few on the eastern 
side.” *® Other sources give its location in a gen- 


°8 Qasr Ibn Hubaira; see Le Strange, Lands, index. 

°° Kamil, vol. VII, 326. The text reads: ... al- 
Gimi‘ain wa-hiya li-Nir ad-Daula Dubais .. . 

7° Muntazam, vol. VII, 234. 

™ This is clearly shown in F. Sarre and E. Herzfeld, 
Archdologische Reise im Euphrat- und Tigrisgebiet 
(Berlin, 1911-20), Map II in pocket of vol. I. 

2 Cf. Le Strange, Lands, 71-72 and n. 1. 

8 Sarat al-ard, p. v of Preface by J. H. Kramers. 

4 Thid., 245. 

*° Rikla, ed. William Wright, 2nd ed. revised M. J. 
de Goeje, The Travels of Ibn Jubayr (Gibb Memorial 
Series, vol. V, Leyden-London, 1907), 213. 

*° Translation by Le Strange in Nuzhat al-qulib, 47. 
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eral way, as situated in the land of Babil,’’ in 
Falliga,’* or in the territory of Kifa,’ all of 
which designations encompass the same area be- 
tween the two branches of the Lower Euphrates 
ending in the Swamp (Batiha). Yaqit, in addi- 
tion to describing it as a town, refers to it as 
having its own rural district (sawdd), and as con- 
taining other towns within its own territory.®° It 
is in this sense that Ibn Gauzi refers to it as bilad 
Ibn Mazyad.** In this sense also, it encompassed 
more than just the site of Gami‘ain. 

The importance of Hilla as a town begins early 
in the Vth/XIth century, before the sources cease 
to speak of Gami‘ain. Ibn Atir, under a. H. 420, 
writes of Dubais I, second member of the Mazyadid 
dynasty, as “lord of Hilla and Nil.” ** Ibn Gaiizi, 
under A. H. 442, refers to it in connection with this 
same Mazyadid, as “ Hillat Nir ad-Daula.” ** 
Both of these sources, as well as others, continue 
to mention Hilla after the name of Gami‘ain is 
dropped, and certainly before its alleged date of 
foundation in A. H. 495. Thus Bundari, under 
A. H. 451, refers to it as “ Hillat Dubais b. ‘Ali b. 
Mazyad,” and under A. H. 464 and 466 as “al-Hilla 
al-Mazyadiya.” ** A contemporary historian, Abi 
‘Ali b. al-Banna’, writing in A. H. 460, referred to 
it in his diary as “ Hillat Ibn Mazyad.” * 


77 Yaqut, GW, vol. II, 322; ef. ibid., vol. I, 447, and 
Streck, Landschaft, 6. 

78 Cf. Kamil, vol. VIII, 106, sub anno 460 and Bundari, 
Kitadb Zubdat an-nusra wa-nuhbat al-‘usra, ed. M. Th. 
Houtsma, Histoire des Seldjoucides de VIrdq (Recueil 
de textes relatifs &@ Vhistoire des Seldjoucides), vol. II 
(Leide, 1889), 34-35, with Muntazam, vol. VIII, 249. 
See also Map II “Neighborhood of Baghdad,” in Le 
Strange, Lands, opp. p. 25. 

7° Cf. Ibn Hallikin (de Slane), vol. I, 634. 

8°GW, vol. III, 383: As-Sarawdt ... quraé min 
sawddi ’l-Hilla al-Mazyadiya ... ; see also ibid., vol. 
IV, 537: Al-MuStarik ... min quré’l-Hilla al-Mazyadiya. 


81 Muntazam, vol. IX, p. 38, 1. 17. 

82 Kamil, vol. VII, 336. Ibn Atir writes also of the 
third and fourth members of this dynasty as being 
lords of Hilla; cf. ibid., vol. VIII, 141, sub anno 479, 
175, sub anno 488, 193, sub anno 493, 198, sub anno 494. 
I may add here that I have not had access to the 
Tornberg edition and therefore have not had the benefit 
of its index in writing this article. 

83 Muntazam, vol. VIII, 146. Ibn Gauzi also refers to 
it as Hillat Ibn Mazyad under A.H. 460 (ibid., 249); 
Ibn Mazyad, in this case, is the same Nir ad-Daula 
whose reigning period was from a. H. 408 to 474. 

54 Zubdat an-nusra, 18, 44 and 50. 

8° Autograph manuscript in the Zahiriya Library in 
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References to the Mazyadid Hilla, of still earlier 
date than those mentioned above, have been made 
by the historians; but it is not always clear 
whether they were referring to the town of Hilla, 
or to a temporary encampment of the Mazyadids. 
Ridrawari, under a. H. 392, writes of the Hilla of 
the first member of the Mazyadid dynasty, Abi 
‘|-Hasan ‘Ali b. Mazyad.** At this early date, how- 
ever, this Hilla was but a ‘temporary encamp- 
ment,’ as might be gathered from the following 
report by Ridrawari for the same year: “... he 
[Haggaz] started off the next day in the direction 
of Nil, following the traces of Ibn Mazyad, who 
with his tents and his family had gone off to a 
place called the Goats’ Cleft (Shaqq al-Mi’za).” *" 
Another early report is found in the Kamil, under 
A. H. 408, where Ibn Atir writes that Dubais I 
was attacked in Nu‘maniya and that his Hilla was 
plundered. The Arabic text reads: “ wa-kabasit 
[i.e. Turkish mercenaries paid by his rival brother 
Mugqallad] Dubais bi ’n-Nu‘mdniya wa-nahabii 
Hillatahi.” 8° In the absence of supporting or 
parallel texts, it is uncertain whether Hilla was 
located at Nu‘maniya or elsewhere. The Mazyadids 
fought battles in Nu‘maniya at a time when Hilla 
had definitely become a permanent settlement oc- 
cupying the site of Gami‘ain.*® The text could be 
understood then to convey that Dubais I was 
attacked in Nu‘maniya and, following his defeat, 
the attackers proceeded to Hilla and plundered 
it. Hilla’s location being dubious, it is uncertain 
whether it had as yet become a permanent settle- 
ment. 


Thus Hilla and Gami‘ain are both described as 
towns in the possession of the early Mazyadids. 
The last mention we cited of Gami‘ain (A. H. 446), 
and the two earlier mentions of Hilla (a. H. 420 
and 442), as a permanent settlement, and earlier 
(A. H. 392) as a “temporary ” one, indicate that 
the periods of these “two towns” overlap in the 
early Vth/XIth century. Since the sources also 
point to one and the same site for Gami‘ain and, 
later, for the “ permanent ” Hilla, it may be con- 


Damascus, fol. 164b of Magmu‘ 17. Publication of the 
edited manuscript, which I completed nearly two years 
ago, has been postponed for difficulties in regard to the 
printing of the Arabic text. Meanwhile, a study with 
extracts is being prepared. 

*° Eclipse, vol. III, 423 (transl. in vol. VI, 450). 

8? Thid., 423 (vol. VI, 449). 

88 Kamil, vol. VII, 299. 

8° Cf. Ibn Hallikiin (de Slane), vol. I, 634. 
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cluded that Hilla took its permanent site close to, 
or within, Gami‘ain sometime after this town be- 
came a possession of the Mazyadids in A. H. 397, 
Gami‘ain then became known as Hilla, the process 
of identification gradually taking place in the first 
half of the Vth/XIth century, and culminating in 
the complete silence of the sources on Gami‘ain as 
an individual town. When Yaqit comes to speak 
of it, he identifies it with Hilla in an article which 
refers the reader to the latter vocable, completely 
unaware of its former independent existence as a 
flourishing town.** 

A passage in the Travels of Ibn Battita sup- 
ports the theory of Gami‘ain’s merger with Hilla. 
In writing of the Si‘ite (Twelver) population of 
Hilla,*° Ibn Battiita states that they are divided 
into two factions, one known as the “ Kurds ” and 
the other as “the people of Gami‘ain.” ** Thus a 


part of Hilla’s inhabitants was still being referred 
to in connection with this otherwise forgotten 


89a GW, vol. II, 10-11, s. v. Gami‘ain. 

°° Tuhfat an-nugzgadr fi gara’ib al-amsdr wa-‘aga’ib al- 
asfar, ed. and tr. by C. Defrémery and B. R. Sanguinetti, 
Voyages @Ibn Batoutah (Paris, 1877), vol. II, 97; ef. 
Ibn Battita, tr. H. A. R. Gibb (New York, 1929), 98. 
The name of Hilla as Hillat al-Gami‘ain (see Voyages 
d@Ibn Batoutah, loc. cit., n. 1) is based on a wrong 
reading in the edition of Yiqit’s Mardsid al-ittila‘, vol. 
I, 331, n. 4; compare this last note with Yaqit’s original 
work, GW, vol. II, 371, last line. The correct reading 
is al-Hilla bi ’l-Gami‘ain. 

*1 J, Obermeyer, Landschaft, 307, n. 1, writes that in 
Yiqit’s day a part of the inhabitants of Hilla were 
still being referred to by the name of al-Gami‘ainun. 
Yiqit makes no mention of this in his article on Hilla. 
It may be mentioned, in this regard, that Sam‘ani 
(506 + 562) (Kitab al-Ansadb, reproduced in facsimile 
with introd. by D. S. Margoliouth, GMS, vol. XX, 
Leyden-London, 1912) has no nisba to give under 
Gimi‘ain, a vocable which he does not list. On the 
other hand, he gives the nisba, of Hilla as_ being 
“ Hillawi” (see fol. 182a, 1. 4), while Yaqit gives it 
as Hilli (see GW, vol. II, 11). Neither of them men- 
tions any men with these nisba’s. Later Si‘ite scholars, 
however, went by the latter nisba of Hilli (see article 
entitled “ Hilli” in #.J. by Louis Massignon.) Sam‘ani 
(ibid.) has the following to say on Hilla: “ This is the 
nisba [i.e., Hilliwi] relating to a town, on the side 
of the Euphrates, which is called ‘al-Hilla.’ It belongs 
exclusively to the descendants of Sadaqa b. Mazyad. A 
number of (well-known) people come from it. I learned 
traditions (hadit) there.’ Sam‘ani is speaking of the 
Hilla of his day, the first half of the VIth/XIIth 
century. Notice his reference to Sadaqa in connection 
with Hilla, to the exclusion of earlier Mazyadids; it is 
indicative of his greater fame in relation to earlier 
members of the dynasty. 
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town. When Sadaga built his wall around Hilla 
towards the end of the Vth/XIth century, accord- 
ing to Ibn Gauzi, he was enclosing the former 
Gimi‘ain which had become enlarged since the 
Mazyadid occupation, and which had become 
known as Hilla, the capital of the Mazyadids, long 
before the year A. H. 495.%* 


II 


The second problem we have proposed to deal 
with is that of the beginning of the Mazyadid dy- 
nasty in Medieval Islam. The article entitled 
“ Mazyadis ” in the Encyclopedia of Islam by K. 
V. Zetterstéen deals with this subject and places 
the first year of reign for this dynasty in the year 
A. H. 403. At this date, ‘Ali, its first member, was 
recognized as amir by Sultan ad-Daula, the Biyid 
sultan. Zetterstéen bases this statement on a pas- 
sage in the Kamil of Ibn Atir,®* under a. H. 403, 
which reads as follows: %* fi hddihi ’s-sanati hala‘a 
Sultan ad-Daula ‘ala Abi ’*l-Hasan ‘Ali 6. Mazyad 
al-Asadi wa-huwa auwalu man taqaddama min 
ahli baitih. (In this year, Sultan ad-Daula pre- 
sented robes of honor to Abi ‘l-Hasan ‘Ali b. 
Mazyad ad-Asadi. He is the first member of his 
family to have gained recognition.) The hil‘a® 
being a sign of a sovereign’s recognition of his 


°2 Besides the testimony of Ibn Battiita, we have also 
that of Mustaufi (Nuzhat al-qulib, 47) describing the 
population of Hilla as Si‘ite, of the Twelver sect; also 
that of Ibn Atir (Kamil, vol. VIII, 245, sub anno 501) 
stating that they were moderate Si‘ites in defense against 
an accusation incriminating them as Bitinite extremists. 
Other sources write of the Jewish population of Hilla, 
which is inconsistent with reports of a Hilla whose 
total population is described as being Si‘ite. Benjamin 
of Tudela (VIth/XIIth cent.) reports that Hilla “ con- 
tains about ten thousand Jews and four synagogues ”; 
cited in Rogers, Babylonia and Assyria, vol. I, 87; 
ef. Obermeyer, Landschaft, 307. On the basis of Ben- 
jamin’s report, A. Mez, Renaissance of Islam, tr. 8. K. 
Bukhsh and D. S. Margoliouth (London, 1937), 37, 
refers to Hilla as a Jewish town. It is more likely 
that not the town of Hilla, but rather the district of 
Hilla (see notes 80 and 81), contained this Jewish 
population. See also “ Barmalaha” in Yaqit, GW, 
vol. I, 594, described as a traditional Jewish place of 
pilgrimage. 

*. See the bibliography subjoined to this article by 
Zetterstéen in E.1., sub voce “ Mazyadis”; cf. the gene- 
alogies in S. Lane-Poole, Mohammadan Dynasties, 120; 
and E. de Zambaur, Manuel de généalogie, 137, also 
cited there. 

** Kamil, vol. VII, 268. 

°° Cf. article entitled “ Khil‘a” in #.I., by C. Huart. 


subject, and of vesting him with the insignia of 
office, this passage in the Kamil served as evidence 
for the beginning of the Mazyadid dynasty. 

The original source of this passage, however, 
was not Ibn Atir; he had copied it, almost ver- 
batim, from the Muntazam of Ibn Gauzi. In this 
case, as in the previously mentioned case of Hilla 
(under A. H. 495), he does not mention his source ; 
but the relationship between the two passages is 
unmistakable. His slight deviation is only in filling 
out Ibn Gauzi’s report by naming the Sultan who 
presented the hil‘a and adding a nisba to ‘Ali’s 
name. Ibn Gauzi’s text, under A. H. 403, reads as 
follows: °° wa-fiha huli‘a ‘ala Abi ‘l-Hasan Ali b. 
Mazyad wa-huwa auwalu man tagaddama min ahli 
baitth. (In this year Abi ‘1-Hasan ‘Ali b. Mazyad 
was presented with robes of honor. He is the first 
member of his family to have gained recognition. ) 

Unlike his other borrowing from Ibn Gauzi, 
under A. H. 495, Ibn Atir’s deviation in this case 
was, in itself, harmless, But as he had failed to 
copy a previous report in the same Muntazam, on 
the same Mazyadid, his fault of omission was 
likely to result, as it did, in misleading informa- 
tion. Ibn Atir appears to have been completely 
unaware of this earlier report, according to which 
the Mazyadid ‘Ali had not only received a hil‘a, 
but other insignia of office as well. This earlier 
passage in the Muntagam, under a. H. 397, reads 
as follows: ** wa-fi Ramadana min hadihi ’s-sanati 
qullida Sanad ad-Daula Abi ‘l-Hasan ‘Ali b. 
Mazyad ma kana li-Qirwas wa-huli‘a ‘alathi wa- 
luqgiba Sanad ad-Daula. (In Ramadan of this 
year, Sanad ad-Daula Abi ’‘l-Hasan ‘Ali b. Mazyad 
was invested with the administration of that which 
belonged to Qirwas, presented with robes of honor 
and addressed by the honorific title of ‘Sanad 
ad-Daula’ (Support of the Empire).) Thus on 
the beginnings of the Mazyadids, as on the previ- 
ously cited case of Hilla, Ibn Atir’s Kamil must 
be superseded by the more primary sources. 

A passage in the history of Ridrawari ** enu- 
merates the towns received in fief by the ‘Uqailid 
amir Mugqallad, father of the above mentioned 
Qirwa8, in A. H. 387; i. e., Mausil, Kiifa, Qasr and 
Gami‘ain. It is by no means certain that ‘Ali b. 
Mazyad received these same possessions. What he 


*6 Muntazam, vol. VII, 263. 

®7 Thid., 234; ef. Ibn Katir, al-Biddya wa n-nihdya 
fi ’t-ta’rih (Cairo, 1348 ff.), vol. IX, 337. 

°8 Helipse, vol. III, 293 (tr. vol. VI, p. 312). 
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is more likely to have received are the possessions 
which passed on to the son Qirwa8 in the environs 
of Hilla. For instance, Ibn Atir writes of Gami‘ain, 
under A. H. 417,°° as belonging to Dubais I, ‘Ali’s 
successor; and Ibn Gauzi, reporting the death of 
QirwaS, under a. H, 442, states that Kita and 
Nahr al-Malik were returned to Qirwa8, after they 
had been given to ‘Ali b. Mazyad. This is con- 
sistent with a previous report, under a. H. 434, to 
the effect that ‘Ali’s son, Dubais I, had completed 
the construction of a bridge at the head of the 
Nahr al-Malik canal.’ 

Ilowever, according to our sources, the holdings 
of ‘Ali b. Mazyad date still farther back than the 
ceremony which took place in a. H. 397. To begin 
with, Ibn Gauzi reports a meeting in Sira between 
‘Amid al-GuyiS b. Ustad Hurmuz and ‘Ali b. 
Mazyad in A. H. 393, at which meeting the latter’s 
jurisdiction over unspecified possessions was con- 
firmed against an annual payment of 40,000 
dinars.'°? The assumption then is that ‘Ali b. 
Mazyad had held these possessions some time 
before this date; an assumption which is fully sup- 
ported by an earlier report in the history of 
Ridrawari. Under a. H. 387,'° this historian- 
wazir relates a resistance on the part of ‘Ali b. 
Mazyad against his Biyid sultan Baha’ ad-Daula; 
money being the cause. It appears that Baha’ 
ad-Daula wanted to exact an annual payment 
which was doubtless considered too large by ‘Ali 
b. Mazyad, who proceeds to declare himself a sub- 
ject of Samsim ad-Daula,’* and substitutes the 
latter’s name for that of Baha’ ad-Daula in the 
public prayer (hutba). Baha’ ad-Daula sends 
against him two fighting forces, and the affair 
ends in a compromise advised by the Sultan’s lieu- 
tenants, whereby ‘Ali b. Mazyad was kept in office 
against the payment of an unspecified annual 
tribute. 

This report by Ridrawari contains evidence of 


*® Kdmil, vol. VII, 326. 

100 Wuntazam, vol. VIII, 147. 

101 Jbid., 114. 

102 Thid., vol. VII, 223. According to Bundiri, Zubdat 
an-nusra, 72, ‘Ali’s grandson, Mansir, third member of 
the dynasty, was paying this same amount of 40,000 
dinirs annually to the Salgiqid Sultan many years 
later in A.W. 474. 

108 Felipse, vol. III, 295 (tr. vol. VI, 315). 

°* Bayid Sultan of Firs, until this province came 
under the rule of his brother Baha’ ad-Daula in a. H. 
388, the following year. 


office held by ‘Ali b. Mazyad in the year a. H. 387, 
No doubt that he must have held office under Bahi’ 
ad-Daula for some period before the revolt oc- 
curred. Just how far back his tenure may have 
extended, we cannot know from Ridrawari, since 
this is his first mention of ‘Ali b. Mazyad. Subse- 
quent passages in Ridrawari, as well as in Sabi, 
do not furnish us with any information which 
might throw some light on the earlier period.’® 
This, however, is exactly what Ibn Gauzi does in 
relating the events of A.H. 516 concerning the 
fifth member of the Mazyadid dynasty. At a cer- 
tain point in his narrative he decides to give a 
brief historical statement concerning the amir’s 
antecedents. A partial translation of this state- 
ment follows: *%° 


Let us relate the beginnings of this Dubais as 
we usually do in treating of the origins of dynasties. 
Thus we say that the first member of his family 
to distinguish himself (nabaga) was Mazyad. Abi 
Muhammad al-Muhallabi, wazir of Mu‘izz ad-Daula 
Abi ’l-Husain b. Biya (Buwaihi) entrusted to 
him the protection (himdya)**’ of Sara and its 
territory (sawdd). Then differences arose among 
the Biyids. At times, he would show his allegiance, 
then again he would show defiance. He was also 
sent by Fahr al-Mulk Abia Gialib to retaliate against 
the Bani Hafiga in the year of al-Qar‘a’, and he 
succeeded in doing so; then he died. 

He was succeeded by his son Abii ’1-A‘azz Dubais 
who had an evil eye. Rarely did he take a liking 
to something but that it would perish. Thus he 
(once) looked at his son Badrin and esteemed him 
to be handsome; as a result, his son died. He used 
to despise his grandson Sadaqa—father of this 
Dubais (of whom we have been speaking); and 
when he was blamed for this (feeling), he said: 
‘I dreamt that he [Sadaqa] had reached the regions 
of the sky and, an ax in hand, was hacking out 
the stars and casting them down to the earth; 
then, he fell. No doubt he will attain a very high 
position; but he will spend large sums of money 
in fomenting discord and will cause his family 
to perish.’ Abu ’l-A’azz died leaving 80,000 dinars. 

He was succeeded by his son Mansir who, upon 
his death, was (in turn) succeeded by his son 
Sadaqa. 

Sadaqa served under the Sultan Maliksah, paying 


105 Both histories of Ridriwari and Sabi are in 
Eclipse, vol. III, covering the years A. H. 369 to 389 
and 389 to 393 respectively. Miskawaihi (Eclipse, vol. 
II) offers no information. 

106 Muntazam, vol. IX, 235 f. 

107 Cf. Dozy, Supplément, sub voce, and Muntazam, 
vol. VII, 223; certain territories were farmed out in 
return for an annual tribute. 
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him tribute and making personal visits to his court 
at frequent intervals. After Nizim [al-Mulk] was 
assassinated, his position increased in consequence 
and power, and he (began to) manifest his opposi- 
tion. Knowing that his Hilla would not (be strong 
enough to) repel aggression against him, he erected 
(a stronghold) on a hill in the Swamp (batiha) 
and prepared himself to resort to it, should an 
enemy come suddenly upon him or endeavor to reach 
him; and he decided to open the breaches (in the 
dikes) and to use the waters as a means of defense. 
He further had Ibn Abi ’1-Hair *°* promise him that 
he would come to his aid. Then he bought a place 
from his beduin subjects, situated at a distance of 
a number of days from Kifa, and spent on it 40,000 
dinirs—a stronghold of difficult accessibility. He 
also fortified (‘ammara) Hilla, surrounding it with 
a wall and a trench, and he planted gardens in it. 
People began to seek his protection.*°® The caliph 
Mustazhir presented him with the house of ‘Afif 1° 
located on Firiiz Road; he [Sadaqa] spent on it 
some tens of thousands of dinirs. The Caliph also 
ordered that he be addressed by the title of “ King 
of the Arabs”... 


This excerpt will suffice for our present purpose. 
Laying aside the interesting dream *"! of Dubais I, 
the reader is left with a number of facts which 
are consistent with previous reports by the same 
author, and some of which are supported by other 
sources. An irregularity at the beginning of this 
excerpt as to the succession of Mazyadids should 
be pointed out. Mazyad, eponym of the dynasty, 
is the father of ‘Ali, first member of this dynasty, 
according to our genealogical tables.1‘* The above 
excerpt, ignoring ‘Ali, establishes a relationship of 
father to son, instead of grandfather to grandson, 
between Mazyad and Dubais I, thus leaving ‘Ali 
completely out. What we think has happened here 
is a slight omission in the text of the Haidarabad 


108'l'his name should read Jbn Abi ’l-Gabr, see Zam- 
baur, Manuel de généalogie, 138: ‘ Muhaddibaddaula ITI 

. .” under “ Dynastie Abi-l-Djabr.” 

1° The Mazyadids played an interesting role of har- 
boring political refugees who sought asylum away from 
Caliph and Sultan alike; a discussion of this role at 
present would exceed the scope of this article. 

110 Cf. Muntazgam, vol. IX, 59 (died in Aa. H. 484), and 
Bundiri, Zubdat an-nusra, 74 and 77. 

“1 Tt is interesting in that it shows what impression 
the renown of Sadaqa had left on the imagination of 
the people. That Sadaqa was by far the most important 
figure of the dynasty is shown in the obituaries of the 
historians, and the greater part of this statement which 
is devoted to him by Ibn Gauzi, of which we have 
presented only a small section. 

12 Lane-Poole, Mohammadan Dynasties, 120; Zam- 
baur, Manuel de généalogie, 137. 


edition ; instead of “ Mazyad,” the text should read 
“Ibn Mazyad ” or “ ‘Ali b. Mazyad.” 

Evidence in the report itself easily leads to this 
conclusion. The wazirate of Fahr al-Mulk did not 
begin until 397,"1* which makes him a contempo- 
rary of ‘Ali b. Mazyad. Ibn Gauzi speaks of 
“ Mazyad” in almost the same terms as he did 
previously under a. H. 403.1‘ The remarks about 
the Biyids recall Ibn Gauzi’s report on the meet- 
ing in Stira*’ and Ridrawari’s report on ‘Ali’s 
resistance against Baha’ ad-Daula.**® There is no 
difficulty involved in placing ‘Ali’s amirate at the 
early date which falls between a. H. 345 and 352, 
wazirate of Muhallabi; for between this period and 
‘Ali’s death in a. H. 408, there is a span of 63 years 
at the most.’*? Finally, the relationship of father 
to son exists between ‘Ali and Dubais I, Mazyad 
being the latter’s grandfather. 


The alternative would be to assume a lacuna of 
a sentence, or perhaps several sentences, in the 
Haidarabad text. This omission is quite possible ; 
but aside from the fact that nothing in the flow 
of the narrative points to such an omission, it 
appears to be far more reasonable to adopt the first 
alternative which is supported by the weight of the 
evidence at hand. 


We may conclude at this point, according to the 
testimonies of Ibn Gauzi and Ridrawari, that the 
origin of the Mazyadid dynasty was sometime be- 
fore A. H. 387. On the basis of the single testi- 
mony of Ibn Gauzi, this period should be placed 
somewhere between 345 and 352, the wazirate of 
Muhallabi. 


It may be recalled that the beginning of the 
Mazyadid dynasty has heretofore been set at A. H. 
403, on the basis of the single testimony of Ibn 
Atir, and that Ibn Atir had, in effect, copied it 
from Ibn Gauzi. We have therefore been relying 
all along on the testimony of Ibn Gauzi, except 
that we now know his testimony more completely 
than we did through Ibn Atir. Having proved Ibn 


118 See Zambaur, ibid., 214; see also Muntazam, vol. 
VII, 261, for ‘Ali b. Mazyad’s campaign against the 
Bani Hafiga at the orders of Fahr al-Mulk. 

114 Cf, the text in Muntazam, vol. VII, 263: wa-huwa 
auwalu man taqaddama min ahli baitih, with the text 
(ibid., vol. IX, 235): wa-daélika anna auwala man nabaga 
min baitih. 

115 See Muntazam, vol. VII, 223, sub anno 393. 

116 See note 97. 

117 Dubais I is reported to have reigned at the early 
age of 14; see Ibn Yallikin (de Slane), vol. I, 634. 
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Gauzi to be more reliable on Hilla and the Mazya- 
dids than Ibn Atir who used him as a source,™® 
we may at least feel justified in attributing a 
greater degree of reliability to the new date than 
was possible with Ibn Atir as its source, though it 
be of course still based on the testimony of a single 
witness. 

To sum up: two dates are in need of revision; 
namely A. H. 403, the beginning of the Mazyadid 
dynasty, and a. H. 495, date of the so-called “ foun- 
dation ” of Hilla. The reigning period of ‘Ali b. 
Mazyad, first member of the dynasty, has to the 
present been considered to have lasted from 403 to 
408, a span of five years. The beginning date must 
now be revised to a date preceding ‘Ali’s resistance 
against Baha’ ad-Daula in 387; and more specifi- 
cally, according to Ibn Gauzi, to the wazirate of 
Muhallabi, that is to say, between 345 and 352. 
Thus the reigning period of ‘Ali b. Mazyad 
spanned approximately one-half a century. 

‘Ali’s period is one of struggle for recognition. 


18 Qn Ibn Atir’s methods of borrowing from Ibn 
Qalinisi, see H. A. R. Gibb, “ Notes on the Arabic 
Materials for the History of the Early Crusades” in 
BSOS (1935, vol. VII, pp. 739-754), 745 ff. 


The hegemony of his small empire was consoli- 
dated under his son Dubais I (A. H. 408-474), 
whose succession he insured before his death in 
408,119 

Hilla’s history is tied with that of the Mazya- 
dids. Its early history was one of uncertainty. 
It was a temporary encampment at least until 397, 
date of the acquisition of Gami‘ain by the Mazya- 
dids, Hilla’s site became more permanent very 
near, or within, Gimi‘ain soon after the latter’s 
acquisition, gaining recognition in proportion as 
the Mazyadids became more powerful, and finally 
absorbing the identity of Gami‘ain towards the 
mid-Vth/XIth century. Thus Hilla became a 
permanent encampment under Dubais I, and en- 
joyed an unprecedented renown under Saif ad- 
Daula Sadaqa, himself the most famous member 
of the dynasty. The Mazyadid Hilla becomes re- 
ferred to also as the Saifi Hilla, a name which 
contributed perhaps to the assignation of its 
foundation to Saif ad-Daula Sadaga. This famous 
Arab amir fortified it and embellished it with 
gardens in a. H. 495, long after it had become a 
town encompassing Gami‘ain. 


11° See obituary in Muntazam, vol. VII, 289. 
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BRIEF COMMUNICATION 


Additional Notes on the Brahmin Clans 


In a review-article in a previous volume of this 
JOURNAL,’ Professor D. D. Kosambi discussed some 
aspects of the Brahmanical gotra-system, with 
particular reference to my book on the subject.’ 
Since in the preface to that book I had criticized a 
number of points in Kosambi’s earlier writings on 
the subject, I have naturally no grounds for com- 
plaint in the fact that he in his turn criticized 
my preface. But there are nevertheless a few mat- 
ters in his review which call for comment, and I 
am grateful for the opportunity of removing a few 
misconceptions as to my own views—all the more 
so since on many points J am much less at vari- 
ance with Professor Kosambi than a casual reader 
of his review might suspect. 

I am grateful to Professor Kosambi for the 
generous remarks in which he expresses approval 
of the main part of my work. But in one par- 
ticular, alas, the praise is unmerited; for it is 
said that one of my “most valuable conclusions 
is that the rolls as they now exist derive from 
one prototype, which may be regarded as the 
Matsya Purina.” It may be that I did not ex- 
press myself with sufficient clarity, for what I 
intended to say about the Matsya Purana (p. 48) 
was quite opposed to this. Indeed, this seemed 
to be one of the most certain results of a com- 
parative study of the lists: that the version in 
the Matsya has no independent authority, but is 
entirely derived from a Siitra list closely akin to 
the Katyayana-Laugaksi list. This dependence of 
the Purana version is shown throughout by many 
features, and not least by the order in which the 
names occur in the extended lists of sub-families 
within the ganas. In the main, the order of the 
Siitra lists is followed: but again and again the 
Purana compiler resorts to minor inversions in 
order to fit the names into his metre. For example, 
at the beginning of the Kasyapas, the first 24 


1Vol. 73, pp. 202-208. See also the same author’s 
article, “ Development of the Gotra System,” (P. K. 
Giode Commemoration Volume), which covers much the 
same ground, but adds a few minor points. 

*The Early Brahmanical System of Gotra and Pra- 
vara. A translation of the Gotra-pravara-manjari of 
Purusottama-pandita (Cambridge, 1953). 


names seem to have corresponded in their order 
to those in the K and L list; but thereafter, the 
names which come in the latter as nos. 25-35 are 
reshuffled in the Purana in the order 28, 26, 27, 
25, 29, 30, 33, 31, 32, 34, 35. Minor rearrange- 
ments of this type occur regularly throughout the 
whole range of the subfamilies, and are quite nat- 
urally understood as arising from the need to fit 
the older lists into the metrical form of the 
Purina. But on the hypothesis that the Sitra 
lists (which are not versified) are derived from the 
Purana, these rearrangements would be quite in- 
explicable. In the same way, the Purana alters the 
forms of individual names from time to time, 
again in order to fit the metre. For example, 
among the Bharadvajas, the Siitras have prava- 
haneya-, (pp. 112, 115), which is changed by the 
Matsya to pravahis ca (p. 119). Conversely, where 
the Siitras show druni- among the Gautamas (pp. 
103, 107), the Purana fills out its metre by writing 
drundyanth (p. 109). In both of these examples, 
the form of name in the K and L list is confirmed 
by the Baudhayana list, which is textually inde- 
pendent of all the others; and again there would 
be no reason for an alteration if the Sitra lists 
were derived from the Purana. There are even a 
few cases where the Purana author has recklessly 
mutilated the names he found in his source. For 
example, where the Sitra has vdsamilayo vasa- 
puspayo ..... kacdksi- (p. 107), the Matsya ver- 
sion has milayo vasur eva ca: kacaksi-puspayas 
caiva (p. 109). Here again the Sitra forms could 
not possibly have been derived from the Purana. 

These are only a few examples chosen at random, 
and they could be multiplied indefinitely. Indeed, 
in other circumstances it would have been hardly 
necessary to quote even as much. But it is im- 
portant to insist on the fact that the Matsya 
Purana list is late compared with the Sutras; that 
it is derived from a Sitra list not identical with, 
but very closely related to, the K and L list; and 
that it is derived from the Sitra by a purely 
textual process—in other words, it provides no 
evidence whatsoever for the actual gotra situation 
at the time of the compilation of the Purana. 
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The second suggestion—that the lists as they 
now exist derive from one prototype—is likewise a 
theory for which I can claim no credit; and again, 
a brief inspection of the list themselves is sufficient 
to show that it is an untenable theory. A different 
suggestion was admittedly made (p. 27), namely, 
that because of the general agreement between all 
the texts in the ordering of the main gotras and 
ganas—all starting with the Bhrgus (and within 
them the Jimadagnya-Vatsas, Bidas, Arstisenas, 
ete.), followed by the Gautamas, Bharadvajas and 
Kevala Aiigirasas—we might reasonably deduce 
that in this respect they are ultimately descended 
from the same original tradition. But this original 
tradition can only have been concerned with the 
major groupings; and even here there is no exact 
agreement between the main Sitra accounts. The 
most that we can say is that the agreement is suffi- 
ciently close to show that the Sittra accounts are 
not ab initio independent descriptions of the gotra 
structure. 

Kosambi continues ($1): “ The first part of 
the title is not justified. The gotra list cannot pos- 
sibly be early, no matter how archaic the system. 
The oldest authority, as noted, is the Matsya 
Purana.” The last statement, as we have seen, is 
a misunderstanding, the Purana version being en- 
tirely derivative, and in all probability much later 
than any of the others. But as for the term 
“early ” it is surely simply a matter for agreement 
as to how we shall apply it. If it has been under- 
stood here to refer to, say, the period of the com- 
position of the Rgveda, then it would certainly not 
be justified. Nevertheless, although it is not possi- 
ble to assign the Siitra lists to a precise date, there 
seems to be no reason to doubt that they reflect, in 
essentials, the gotra system as it was towards the 
end of the “ Vedic ” period in the wider sense, and 
hence, [ feel, still sufficiently “ early ” to merit the 
description. The pravaradhyayas form appendices 
to the main ritual Sitras, and it is improbable 
that the date of their compilation is significantly 
later than the texts to which they are attached. 
And as the Matsya version indicates, they are con- 
siderably older than the formative period of the 
Puranas. As a working hypothesis, we may reason- 
ably assume that the skeleton framework of the 
lists comprising the main gotras and their primary 
subdivisions (the ganas), was already in existence 
before the end of the so-called “ Brahmana period.” 
The system itself is of course very much older; 
but the hypothesis of a reasonably early outline 


list in a definite order, handed down by tradition, 
seems to be necessary to account for the extremely 
close family-resemblance of all the Sitra pravara- 
dhyaiyas. However, even in the framework, there 
are differences between the Sitras; and these 
differences are not of a sort which could be ex- 
plained by assuming a purely textual descent—a 
fact which also makes it impossible to reconstruct 
the hypothetical original. We are therefore led to 
conclude that as the Siitra schools developed, the 
original traditional list was gradually adjusted and 
expanded to fit the structure of a society which 
was itself developing, and changing in different 
localities. This does not of course mean that we 
can accept these Sitra lists without reserve as 
completely adequate accounts of the gotra struc- 
ture at a given time in a given locality. There has 
always been a tendency for Brahman theory to 
command the facts; and even in cases where the 
theory has originated from a mistake, we must 
always be prepared to find that the facts have later 
been made to fit it. Kosambi (p. 206) quotes a 
modern case where a boy was assigned to the Deva- 
taras gotra instead of the Devarata, because the 
officiating purohita’s list did not contain the latter 
name. There is no possible doubt that the omis- 
sion of Devaraita in this case was the result of 
purely textual error. There can be no question 
here of what Kosambi elsewhere calls “ uncer- 
tainty of the synthesis,” since the boy’s family 
apparently was known to belong in fact to the 
Devarata gotra. Even at the early date of the 
compilation of the Siitra lists as we now have 
them, we cannot rule out entirely the possibility 
of similar adjustments of the facts to the theory. 
But for the most part, the Sitra authors appear 
to have proceeded in the manner which seems more 
natural to us, and to have adjusted the traditional 
material of their lists of gotras and ganas to fit 
the society actually known to them. Thus, it is 
clear that the Gautamas known to the author of 
the Baudhayana list were grouped into ganas in a 
different manner from those known to the other 
Siitra authors. The same applies to the detailed 
lists of subdivisions of the ganas, where again 
Baudhayana stands in opposition to the group 
formed by Katyayana and Laugiaksi, the Manava 
list, and the so-called “ White Yajur Veda :Pari- 
Sista” (KX and L, Man., and W.). The two sets 
share a sufficient number of names to guarantee 
that the two societies which they describe reach 
back to a common origin; but there is no textual 
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connection between the lists of sub-families. It 
follows that both are independent records, differ- 
ing possibly in place as well as in time. In these 
the authors have compiled, within the inherited 
framework of the main gotras and ganas (with 
necessary adjustments), lists of the subdivisions 
actually extant within their knowledge. Such lists 
of sub-families—parish-registers, as it were—need 
not have been closed once and for all, and new 
names may well have been added over a consider- 
able period, and old names retained even though 
individual families had died out. We can in fact 
see something of the sort in the Man. and W lists, 
whose common ancestor is clearly based on the K 
and L list (or a close relative) ; but to the latter 
it has added in one place and another a fair num- 
ber of additional names. (In some cases, this ap- 
pearance may be due to textual loss in the descent 
of K and L, and in view of the deplorable corrup- 
tion of the tradition, one can seldom be sure.) 

On p. 203 Kosambi writes: “The position of 
the Jatiikarnyas is uncertain in the various tradi- 
tions, but this seems to the translator the fault of 
some text, not uncertainty of the synthesis.” I had 
in fact remarked (p. 21n) that the case of the 
Jatiikarnyas was dubious; but this dubiety con- 
cerns simply the authenticity of the name Atri 
in their pravara. There is of course nothing in- 
trinsically improbable in this, for although the 
Jatiikarnyas are everywhere recognised as belong- 
ing to the Vasisthas, they could conceivably be a 
dvigotra family, and I certainly would not dare to 
maintain with confidence that they are not. But 
there is equally no certainty that Atri is correct 
here, for two reasons: first, in place of this name 
the W list gives Artabodha, which is unlikely as a 
corruption of Atri; and secondly, the form Atri 
of the K and L list is itself anomalous, the regular 
derivative of Atri being elsewhere universally 
Atreya. It still seems to me, therefore, that there 
are adequate grounds for suspecting the text here. 
(It may be noted that if Atri is a mistake, it is 
sufficiently early to have been followed by the 
Matsya Purana.) 

The general question, however, is important. 
“Uncertainty of the synthesis” presumably im- 
plies either that the gotra-structure had, so to 
speak, crystallized out in differing ways in differ- 
ent localities; or that the theorists who compiled 
the lists were presented with unallocated families, 
which they magisterially enrolled according to 
their whim in one gotra or another. The latter 


may of course have happened here and there, 
though I can find no evidence for such a thing on 
any extensive scale, and certainly not in the case 
of such major groupings as the Kasyapas and 
Kanvas instanced by Kosambi. But the former 
alternative is clearly true, as is shown by the di- 
vergences of the ganas between the various Sitras. 
In so far as I understand the phrase, therefore, I 
should never have disagreed with Kosambi that 
there is a certain degree of “ uncertainty, in the 
synthesis.” The difficulty is to estimate the extent 
of this uncertainty, and in several places Kosambi 
seems to me too ready to invoke it. For example, 
I had noted (p. 27) that in the Anandasrama 
edition of the Hiranyakesi version of the lists the 
Kevala Afigirasas are completely omitted, and I 
had remarked that this was presumably a recent 
loss. Kosambi objects that there is no material 
evidence of such a loss. It would seem therefore 
that he is prepared to believe that the Hiranyakesi 
Siitra never possessed these names, and that the 
list reflects a society to which the Kevala Aigi- 
rasa families had not yet been added. I find this 
most difficult to accept. There seems no doubt at 
all that the families in question are of considerable 
antiquity, the Kanvas certainly, and the others 
probably, going back at least to the later Rgvedic 
period; and it is moreover incredible that a com- 
pact group of names, present in all the other 
sources including the closely related Apastamba, 
should fail to appear here without having excited 
any comment from the numerous later writers on 
the subject. The commentary printed in the same 
edition of Hiranyakesi (p. 720) actually discusses 
the problem of whether the Kapis are Kevala 
Aigirasas or Bharadvajas. Although Hiranyakesi, 
like Apastamba, includes the Kapis with the 
Bharadvajas, it is inconceivable that the commen- 
tator should not have remarked here that “ accord- 
ing to HiranyakeSi there are no Kevala Aigirasas 
at all,” if the latter had in fact been missing from 
his copy of the text. The simplest explanation still 
seems to me the most probable, namely, that this 
group of names has disappeared quite recently 
through the inadvertance of a scribe, or of the 
editor himself. The short gap in the Visvamitras 
in the same edition is indisputably a lacuna caused 
by homoioteleuton, and not a feature of the origi- 
nal text, since it has resulted in the attribution of 
a wrong pravara. The loss of the Kevala Aigirasas 
can readily be accounted for in the same way: the 
scribe (or editor) having presumably finished the 
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aforementioned piece of commentary at the end of 
a day; and, returning the following day, and 
noticing there the mention of the Kevala Angira- 
sas, he would thereupon conclude wrongly that he 
had copied their section, would seek for their 
colophon in his exemplar, and would commence to 
copy again beginning with the Atris. 

I am a little disturbed at the fact that I am 
credited with a “methodology” in this study, 
particularly since the point disputed (the meaning 
of the Rgvedic term ari) was not in any way relied 
on to prove the existence of exogamy in the period 
of the Rgveda. I should certainly not wish to 
derive Aryan exogamy from “ this frail support in 
philology.” On the other hand, the meaning sug- 
gested by Benveniste is I think a reasonable one, 
and is in keeping with the theory that exogamy 
does in fact go back to the Rgvedic period and 
beyond. 

This however was suggested merely in passing ; 
and the prime object of my translation of Purusot- 
tama’s work was to present the system in the form 
given by the Sitra lists. Kosambi remarks that 
the grouping into eighteen separate major groups 
shows that the system is not much older in its 
present form than the Puranas; for, as he says, 
the number eighteen has a special sanctity in the 
Puraina-Mahabharata complex. The last statement 
is of course true, but at the same time it would be 
dangerous to suggest that every group of eighteen 
which we encounter in Indian history is on this 
account artificial. It is in fact well known that 
there were eighteen major Puranas; but it is not 
until the late mediaeval period that the fact ap- 
pears to have been noticed that there were eighteen 
exogamous gotra-groups. So little indeed is this 
fact stressed in the texts that the 19th century 
editor Chentsal Rao thought he had discovered it 
for himself. It seems to me, therefore, that the 
mere fact of there being eighteen of itself neither 
definitely attributes this stage of the system to the 


formative period of the Puranas, nor in fact does 
it prove itself to be artificial. Kosambi complains 
(p. 203) that I show no awareness of the fact that 
the gotra system has changed in the course of 
time; and he also remarks (p. 206) on my “ hy- 
pothesis that the gotra list exists as a closed record 
which may be restored merely by inspection of a 
correct manuscript.” I regret that I should have 
given this impression and I should never have 
wished to maintain either that the gotra system 
was immutable nor that the list was a closed 
record for all time. None the less, the Siitra lists 
do present what is in a sense a canonical statement 
of the gotra situation, and this is clearly the 
measure against which later generations were 
themselves accustomed to measure their own soci- 
ety. And in general, it seems likely that except in 
the formative period of the lists the tendency 
would be to adjust the society rather than the list 
in order to provide conformity. There is, there- 
fore, a sense in which the Sitra list is a final 
record, and if we are unable to restore it, this 
results merely from the inadequacy of the manu- 
script material at our disposal. The pre-Sitra list, 
as we have remarked above, cannot in any case be 
restored by textual criticism. 

It is indeed one of the most surprising aspects 
of the whole business, that one should find a 
Hindu scholar in the 17th century solemnly set- 
ting out to record as the gotra system a list of 
corruptions derived from the names of families, 
some of which had already been extinct for nigh 
on two thousand years. These Sitra lists do at 
least provide a measuring rod, and it is very much 
to be hoped that the next step will now be taken 
by field workers in India itself, to collect detailed 
information, as Professor Kosambi urges, about 
actual gotras claimed by Brahmans at the present 
day, before the system has entirely vanished. 


J. BrovucH 
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Marriage and Family Life in Ugaritic Literature. 
By A. Van Sets. (Pretoria Oriental Series: 
I.) Pp. 163. London: Luzac, 1954. 


This book is the first comprehensive study of 
Ugaritic society. As the title indicates, it deals 
with the society reflected in Ugaritic literature, 
rather than the actual society of the city in which 
the tablets were written. To be sure, there are 
many down-to-earth administrative tablets and 
some epistles that reflect actual life. But any 
study of Ugaritic society that draws almost en- 
tirely on the texts in the Ugaritic language must 
suffer from the limitation imposed by the fact that 
the language of law and contracts in Ugarit was 
not Ugaritic, but Babylonian. A few Babylonian 
contracts from Ugarit have been published in 
the past, and partially exploited by the author. 
But the extensive corpus of Babylonian tablets 
found through 1952 has, at this writing, not yet 
appeared. The volume, which I have had the 
privilege of reading in proof, is Jean Nougayrol’s * 
Palais d’Ugarit I, that adds considerably to our 
picture of marriage and family life, especially in 
the circle of the court. 

The author assumes “ that the life of gods and 
mythical heroes as depicted in the epical texts is 
on the whole a reflection of human life as known 
to the poets of Ugarit” (p. 10). This assumption 
is subject to certain restrictions. The myths, such 
as the Baal and Anath Cycle, reflect an older stage 
than the legends; and the legends, an older stage 
than the prose texts. For example, the myths 
depict society before the introduction of the horse 
or the admission of the dog to the home. In the 
myths, the gods ride on donkeys and fight without 
benefit of horse and chariot. In the Legend of 
Aghat, Daniel rides on a donkey, but he deals with 
Rephaim who ride on horse-drawn chariots. The 
Legend of Kret marks a still further advance, 
under the impact of Crete, as the name Kret indi- 
cates.? In this Legend, exactly as in Homer, only 


*The large group of Babylonian texts found in 1953 
are of diplomatic import, with special reference to 
Hittite relations. Professor Nougayrol is to publish 
them in another volume. 

*See Journal of Near Eastern Studies 11, 1952, pp. 
212-13. 


the horse and chariot (to the exclusion of the ass) 
are worthy of heroes, and the dog is at home even 
in royal palaces. The prose texts depict a society 
with the domesticated ass and dog, plus the horse 
which is so valued that there are manuals on hippic 
care and training. But more than this, the prose 
texts reflect a highly developed system of guilds, 
with specialists in all sorts of professions, crafts, 
trade, agriculture, herding, warfare, navigation, 
priesthood, etc. It would be impossible to divine 
the structure of this society from the poetic tablets. 

And yet, in spite of the foregoing remarks, I 
have only praise for Dr. van Selms’ pioneer work 
on Ugaritic family laws and customs. A start 
must be made, and in Ugaritic studies perfec- 
tionism is tantamount to sterility. The author, 
who frankly admits that his “method has its 
dangers ” (p. 11), has made a start that is really 
constructive. 


Since Ugarit was at the crossroads of the inter- 
national Amarna World, Ugaritic literature must 
be interpreted against as broad a background as 
possible. The author is aware of the importance 
of the continental Asiatic material: “ Israelite, 
Babylonian and Assyrian ” (p. 144) ; but he writes 
off the “influence from Cyprus and other oversea 
countries” as “unknown” and “hypothetical ” 
(p. 145). The fact is that the East Mediter- 
ranean element in Ugarit is what gives Ugaritic 
literature its primary significance.* Both the 
architecture and artifacts of Ugarit lean heavily 
on Caphtorian (== Minoan-Mycenean) models. 
Even if we were ignorant of the rich archeological 
publications of Cl. F. A. Schaeffer, we could have 
inferred the general situation from the texts which 
tell us that the Ugaritie god of architecture and 
fine-art has his atelier in Caphtor, where he 
fashions Idaean (= Cretan) footstools.5 More- 
over, the Legend of Kret is the “ Ur-Ilias” in 
that it attests the East Mediterranean Trojan-War 
theme, whereby a king must wage a war far off, 





* Cf. my Introduction to Old Testament Times (Vent- 
nor, N. J., 1953), pp. 89-99, 289-297. 

*I have documented this fact in an article entitled 
“ Ugarit as Link between Greek and Hebrew Literatures,” 
now in proof for Rivista degli Studi Orientali. 

5 The clearly written (hdm .)id in text 51: I: 35 is 
not to be emended to il!. 
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to get back his rightful bride. King Menelaus 
must fight at Troy to regain his wife Helen; King 
Kret does the same at Udum to retrieve his wife 
Hry. The bearing of this on marriage in Ugaritic 
literature is too obvious to require elaboration 
here. Then again, the importance of Cyprus is 
borne out by tablet no. 119, which deals with 
families of Alashia (in Cyprus), a city that may 
well have belonged to the Ugaritic Realm. 

Also further delving into the Semitic material 
can take Ugaritic phenomena out of their apparent 
isolation. For instance, we read on p. 144 that 
“the possibility of daughters being made heirs to 
the exclusion of sons” is a feature “ for which it 
is hard to find any parallel in other cultures of the 
Near East.” In the Legend of Kret, the eighth 
child, Octavia, is given the rights of primogeniture 
over her brothers (which does not imply that her 
brothers were excluded from the inheritance). 1 
Chronicles 26:10 records the tradition of a father 
that appointed as fratriarch (8) one of his sons 


®See Introduction to Old Testament Times, p. 296, 
n. 3. 


who was not the firstborn (1333),’ showing that 
primogeniture in the ancient Near East did not 
guarantee the rights and privileges of an eldest son 
in English tradition. Furthermore, that a sister 
could be appointed as “ sororarch,” with authority 
over her brothers is indicated by 1 Chronicles 
7:18 (N37RF INNS “his ruling sister ” = “ his 
sororarch ”). 


The reviewer is thankful that this book reached 
him in time to incorporate many of Dr. Van Selms’ 
observations into the proofsheets of the forthcom- 
ing Ugaritic Manual. 


No student of Ugaritic can afford to be without 
Van Selms’ stimulating monograph. 


Cyrus H. Gorpon 
Dropsig CoLieGE 


7For discussions of fratriarchy, cf. P. Koschaker, 
“Fratriarchat, Hausgemeinschaft und Mutterrecht in 
Keilschriftrechten,” Zeitschrift fiir Assyriologie, N.F. 7, 
1933, pp. 1-89 and C. H. Gordon, “ Fratriarchy in the 
Old Testament,” Journal of Biblical Literature 54, 1935, 
pp. 223-231. 





Ancient Israel. By Harry M. Oruinsky. (The 
Development of Western Civilization: Narra- 
tive Essays in the History of Our Tradition 
from Its Origins in Ancient Israel and Greece 
to the Present. Edited by Edward W. Fox). 
Pp. ix + 193. Ithaca: CorNELL UNIVERSITY 
Press, 1954. 


This is the first in a series of texts to be used 
in the introductory history survey in the College 
of Arts and Sciences of Cornell University, 
planned to present “the major trends and de- 
velopments that have led from the beginning of 
our recorded time to the most pressing of our 
current problems.” The first semester will take 
the student to the eve of the French Revolution. 
Kach essay is to be written by a recognized scholar 
and is designed to serve as the basic reading for 
one week. There should have been a volume pre- 
ceding this one, concerned with the beginning of 
art, architecture, literature, religion, and political 
and social thought in the ancient Near East, es- 
pecially in Sumero-Akkadian and Egyptian cul- 
ture. Professor Orlinsky does make use of rele- 


vant materials from the wider Near East when 
they are pertinent to the understanding of Israel’s 
history and culture, but he has a difficult enough 
task (although one very well done) to condense 
his story into the allotted space. Too often the 
more ancient Near Mast fares badly in the under- 
graduate curriculum. H. Frankfort, et al., The 
Intellectual Adventure of Ancient Man (Chicago, 
1946) may suggest to the Editor something of the 
import of the Egy~tian and Mesopotamian mate- 
rials for any adequate survey of history which 
purports to “ begin at the beginning.” 

Orlinsky’s essay not only provides a week’s rich 
fare for the student taking this survey course, but 
the volume also stands by itself as a readable, up- 
to-date, concise history of Israel and appreciation 
of Israel’s culture. In eight chapters, each di- 
vided into subtitled sections, the author discusses 
Hebrew origins, the Exodus period, Joshua and 
the period of the Judges, the empire under David 
and Solomon, the divided monarchy, the Baby- 
lonian exile and restoration, and the significance 
of the prophetic movement in Israel. Israel’s his- 
tory is traced through the fifth century, conclud- 
ing with Ezra and Nehemiah. Discussion of prob- 
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lems of literary criticism or detailed analysis of 
sources would neither be possible nor desirable in 
a volume such as this. The author reacts against 
what he regards as the more extreme forms of 
biblical historical and exegetical criticism, his 
sympathies being with those who hold that, by 
and large, the biblical accounts are more likely to 
be true than false unless clear-cut evidence from 
sources outside the Bible demonstrates the reverse, 
although he would not accept every part of the 
Bible equally as historical fact, finding the sources 
for a satisfactory biblical history neither sufficient 
nor chronologically secure. The following selec- 
tion of positions taken by the author on contro- 
versial issues will disclose something of his general 
approach and viewpoint. 

Orlinsky accepts as historical the covenant with 
Abraham and Isaac. Although he would not at- 
tribute to the patriarchal Hebrews a belief in the 
existence of one and only God, he thinks that in 
a sense they may have practiced—without defining 
—monotheism. He describes their religion as 
“practical monotheism and the personal covenant 
between the patriarchal families and their God.” 
With Moses this conception of God was extended 
to cover the entire Hebrew folk. Orlinsky denies 
Moses’ monotheism was the result of Egyptian in- 
fluence. For the Hebrews of the Exodus Pales- 
tine was already the ancestral home. Samuel led 
the opposition to the appointment of a king and 
anointed Saul only when he saw that further pro- 
test was useless. David is credited with plans for 
the temple and the organization of the musical 
guilds. Deuteronomy took its present form about 
the time of Josiah’s reform, and Ezra brought 
back with him to Judea substantially the Five 
Books of Moses as preserved today. Such pictures 
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of the new age as are found in Isa. 2 and 11 are 
original. Second Isaiah comprises chs. 40-66. Or- 
linsky also doubts that Second Isaiah harbored 
any notions of vicarious atonement. He believes 
biblical Israel was not evangelical, and that genu- 
ine voluntary conversion to Judaism was at most 
condoned. He does find that the outlook of the 
prophets was universal in its ultimate implica- 
tions, and that “the particularism of Israel and 
her prophetic spokesmen did lay the foundation 
for the later concept of universality.” 

It is fitting that the volume should climax in a 
discussion of ** the Hebraic spirit,” identified with 
the prophetic movement and social justice. Or- 
linsky reviews the rise and essential character of 
the prophetic movement, with emphasis on the 
significance of the covenant. The Hebrews are 
credited with developing the idea of the sacredness 
of human personality, for equality before the cove- 
nant raised all men to the common dignity of 
participating in the covenant with God. 

The author makes fruitful use of archaeological 
data, from the Palaeolithic cave men of Mt. Car- 
mel to the Elephantine papyri of the 5th century. 
His attention to geographic backgrounds makes 
the historical narrative more understandable. For 
those interested in further study there is a criti- 
cally evaluated selected bibliography at the end 
of the volume. Here also is a chronological sum- 
mary, giving the dates of both Albright and Thiele 
for the period of the divided monarchy. Five 
useful outline maps illustrate the volume. The 
book presents a significant, over-all perspective of 
the history of Israel. 

Herbert G. May 
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Decorated Chapels of the Meroitic Pyramids at 
Meroé and Barkal. (The Royal Cemeteries 
of Kush—Volume III.) By Suzanne E. 
CHAPMAN, with text by Dows DuNnHAmM. 
Pp. vii+ 5, 34 plates and List of Plates, 
large folio (24 X 19 inches). Boston: 
Museum or Fine Arts, 1952. 


Before the appearance of Miss Chapman’s book, 
the monumental publication of Richard Lepsius, 
Denkmaeler aus Aegypten und Nubien, published 
in Berlin from 1849 to 1859, was practically the 


only source available to scholars who desired to 
study the very characteristic style of decoration of 
the Meroitic pyramid tombs at Gebel Barkal and 
Meroé, Aside from that work, which is possessed 
by only a few privileged individuals because of its 
rarity and its cumbersome proportions, there ex- 
isted almost no other reproductions of the Meroi- 
tic reliefs excepting those which were to be found 
among the unpublished manuscripts of travellers 
of the last century. Although, compared with the 
Egyptian prototypes by which they were inspired, 
the reliefs of the Meroitic monuments are com- 
paratively lacking in artistic merit, they neverthe- 
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less possess a real interest owing to the fact that 
they constitute a considerable ensemble character- 
istic of a civilization. An up-to-date publication 
of this abundant and interesting material, more 
readily accessible than the Denkmaeler, was there- 
fore very much to be desired, and the work of Miss 
Chapman, which exactly fulfills these needs, is very 
welcome. 

The monuments dealt with in this book belong 
to two of the Kushite royal cemeteries excavated 
by the Harvard University—Museum of Fine Arts 
Expedition: on the one hand, that of Napata 
(Gebel Barkal), the city which became the capital 
of the independent kingdom of Ethiopia in the 
eighth century B.c., and, on the other, that of 
Meroé (Begrawiyeh), the site to which the royal 
residence was transferred about 300 years before 
the beginning of our era. At the latter place there 
are, in reality, three distinct cemeteries known as 
Meroé South, North and West. In the publications 
of the HU-MFA Expedition a system of relative 
dating by generations was adopted for the chrono- 
logical classification of the monuments belonging 
to the six Kushite cemeteries: 67 consecutive 
reigns occupy the period of eleven centuries which 
extends from the time of Kashta, ca. 760-751 B. c., 
to that of the unknown king buried in the last 
pyramid of Meroé North, and dated approximately 
to the middle of the fourth century a.p. The 
oldest burials are in the cemeteries of El-Kurru 
and Nuri, whereas, in the four cemeteries dealt 
with in Miss Chapman’s book, there are no tombs 
prior to the 27th generation, namely that which 
follows immediately the generation of King Nasta- 
seh. At Barkal were buried members of the royal 
family belonging to certain of the generations be- 
tween 27 and 53 while in the three cemeteries of 
Meroé all the generations from 28 (King Araka- 
kamani) to 67 were represented ; of the latter, the 
cemetery of Meroé West contained only a few 
tombs of queens and princes (generations 40 to 
50), and no tombs oi kings. 

At both Barkal and Meroé the tombs of the 
kings, as well as those of the queens and the 
“minor royalties,’ were of a uniform type with 
only slight variations. They comprised a slender 
pyramid of brick or masonry beneath which was 
excavated the burial place, and against the east 
side of which was built a small funeral chapel 
often preceded by a pylon and sometimes by a 
forecourt. It is on the walls of these funeral 
chapels that the scenes which form the subject 
of Miss Chapman’s book are located. 


On each of the two long walls (the north and 
south side walls) the deceased royal personage was 
represented, on a large scale, seated on a plain 
chair, a block seat or, more frequently, on a “lion 
throne ” ; usually a winged figure of Isis was repre- 
sented standing behind him, protecting him, while 
occasionally he was accompanied by other mem- 
bers of the royal family. A variety of scenes was 
represented in front of him: the performance of 
funeral or religious rites, processions of various 
personages, the bringing of offerings, etc. One of 
the favorite subjects was the Osirian judgment, 
including the psychostasia ; another was the trans- 
port of the deceased on the funeral bark. The 
rear wall of the chapel (west wall) was often deco- 
rated with a false door crowned by a multiple cor- 
nice, above which was represented the solar bark; 
on the door were shown various scenes: the de- 
ceased making an offering to Osiris, for example, 
or Osiris (full-face in high relief or in the round) 
standing between Isis and Nephthys. The pylons, 
in imitation of their Egyptian prototype, were 
ornamented with a figure of the ruler holding by 
the hair a group of his enemies whom he strikes 
with a mace. Even though the scenes which adorn 
the Meroitic funeral monuments are patterned 
after Egyptian representations, they nevertheless 
include original elements of great interest. They 
provide, for example, a remarkable fund of in- 
formation about the costumes and the curious 
jewelry of the Ethiopian sovereigns. 

The material published by Miss Chapman comes 
from various sources. Some of the figures in the 
book are merely mechanical reproductions or copies 
of drawings published by Lepsius in his Denik- 
maeler; others reproduce unpublished pencil draw- 
ings from the manuscripts of J. W. Bankes made 
in 1821. But the author likewise had at her dis- 
posal a large number of photographs, these too 
unpublished, taken in part by James H. Breasted 
in 1906-1907, and in part by the HU-MFA Ex- 
pedition between 1916 and 1923. Thanks to this 
documentation the inaccuracies of the drawings 
in the Denkmaeler have been corrected and the 
scenes presented in a more complete form, and 
above all a Jarge number of wholly unpublished 
scenes have been reproduced in a series of drawings 
made by the skilful hand of Miss Chapman. These 
drawings form almost half of the material pub- 
lished in the book. The plates include photographs 
of some of the bas-reliefs, a map of the cemetery 
of Meroé North, photographic views of the pyra- 
mids of Barkal and Meroé North and South, and 
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plans and sections of three of the tombs. Finally 
a very instructive chart shows the evolution of the 
principal decorative motifs of the chapel walls 
from the first to the last generation, for the tombs 
of the rulers as well as for those of the “ minor 
royalties.” 

In the text, written by Dows Dunham, it is 
worth while to point out especially the complete 
chronological list of the royal tombs of the six 
Kushite cemeteries, where the generation to which 
each member of the royal family belonged is indi- 
cated together with his or her name, when it is 
known, and a very short description of the tomb 


accompanied by bibliographical notes and refer- 
ences to the plates of the book. 

In conclusion it can be said that the new publi- 
cation of the Museum of Fine Arts provides us 
with a very large, if not altogether complete, 
source of documentation on the decoration used in 
the chapels of the pyramid tombs built for the 
members of the royal family in the cemeteries of 
Meroé and Barkal. It is a very useful book, ex- 
cellently put together and beautifully published, 
which will do honor to the series of publications 
devoted to the royal cemeteries of Kush. 


J. J. CLERE 
EcoLE DES Hautes ETupDEs, Paris 





History of Dharmasdstra (Ancient and Mediaeval 
Religious and Civil Law in India), Vol. IV. 
Pataka, praiyascitta, karmavipdka, antyesti, 
asauca, suddhi, sraddha and tirthayatra. By 
MAHAMAHOPADHYAYA PANDURANG VAMAN 
KANE. (Government Oriental Series—Class 
B, No. 6). Pp. xxxii + 926. Poona: BHAN- 
DARKAR ORIENTAL RESEARCH INSTITUTE, 
1953. 


The volume under review * is divided into four 
sections, each sub-divided into several chapters. 
The first section deals with pataka (sin), prayas- 
citta (expiation), and karmavipdka (retribution 
for acts committed in former life); the second 
deals with antyesti (rites after death), dsauca (im- 
purity on birth and death) and suddhi (purifica- 
tion) ; the third deals with sraéddha (oblations to 
the Manes, funeral rites and feasts); and the 
fourth and last section deals with tirthaydatra 
(pilgrimages to holy places). 

The author in the preface to his eminent work 
remarks that his main aim has throughout been 
to discover, collect, classify and interpret the 
various developments of Dharmasistra, to present 
the truth, to show the continuity, the develop- 
ments and transformations in Indian beliefs, rites 
and usages throughout the ages and to indicate 


1The fourth volume of the History of Dharmasdstra 
by Mahaimahopddhydya P. V. Kane is in reality the 
fifth volume of the author’s monumental work on 
Dharmaéiastra. 


and suggest future trends and changes in these 
matters. 

The author fully accomplished this task. He has 
prepared an excellent encyclopedic study of all 
subjects with which he has dealt. He has correctly 
not compared ancient and mediaeval Indian usages 
and rites with similar usages and rites found else- 
where, since, as he states in his opinion, such com- 
parisons would be liable to result in serious mis- 
understandings. In addition, such comparisons 
might also often be wrong because of the frequent 
independent development of Indian usages, rites 
and institutions which, only by chance, might be 
similar or equal to those of other cultures. 

In the first chapter of Section I, the author 
deals with the sins which are referred to in the 
whole of ancient Indian literature. Although he 
describes all the sins found in this literature, he 
does not make a scientific classification of them, 
nor does he accept any of the various classifications 
existing in the Dharmasastra itself, because these 
classifications are, he states, greatly divergent. 

However, the author ought to have either made 
his own classification, or accepted one of the exist- 
ing classifications found in the Dharmasastra. 
Thus he would have been able to avoid the too 
detailed enumeration in his book of all the sins 
and would have been able to allocate them to scien- 
tifie groups. 

In the opinion of this reviewer the exhaustive 
classification of sins found in Visnudharmasitra 
(chapters 33 to 42) could have been accepted as a 
general classification of the sins. The list in 
Visnudharmasiitra divides sins into (1) atipataka 
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(those punished by death); (2) mahdpataka 
great sins); (3) anupdtaka (those which equal 
great sins) ; (4) upapdtaka (lesser sins) ; (5) sins 
which entail excommunication from the caste; (6) 
sins which degrade the perpetrator to a mixed 
caste; (7) sins which render the perpetrator unfit 
to accept presents; (8) sins which entail defile- 
ment and (9) other sins. 

It may be noted that the Dharmasgastra also 
contain other classifications of sins, such as into 
pataniya, upapdtaka and asucikara (Baudhayana 
Dharmasitra; II. 1, 1 sqq.); or mahdpapa, ati- 
papa, pailaka, prasangika and upapdtaka (Katya- 
yanasmrti; 427-30; 772); or mahdpdpa, pdataka, 
anupdtaka, upapdpa and prakirnaka (Vrddha 
Harita 9. 215-6) ; or the most simple classification 
into pataniya and asucikara (Apastamba-dharma- 
siitra; 1. 7,21, 7-18). 

In the same chapter the author states that ac- 
cording to Manusmrti (2. 142) ? guru is primarily 
a father. This reviewer cannot agree with him. 
The definition of a guru is found in Manusmrti 
2.149 as well as in 2.142; the author has not 
taken the former definition into account. This 
definition states that the guru is the teacher of the 
Veda. It may also be noted in this connexion that 
the Dharmasiitra of Gautama states (2.50) that 
the teacher of the Veda is chief among all gurus. 
Thus it might be assumed that the teacher of the 
Veda stands higher than the father. 

Section II on antyesti and suddhi, though very 
useful and excellently prepared, might have found 
its place more conveniently at the end of the work, 
at least after Section III which deals with Sraddha, 
and might have been treated less extensively. The 
antyesti are considered to be amangala while 
Sraddha are mangala; probably for this reason the 
Dharmasastra have little to do with antyesti, while 
dealing at length with graddha, as the latter is of 
greater importance to all Dharmasastra. 

Nearly 220 pages long, Section III is an excel- 
lent monographic study of the sraéddha. It deals 
with the derivation and definition of “ sraddha”; 
the doctrines of karma and punarjanma; the pitrs ; 
panegyrics of sradddha; the pindapitryajia; ma- 
hapitryajna and astakds ; the adhikarin ; the mean- 
ing of the word “putra”; the classification of 
Sraddhas; proper times and places of srdddha; 
qualifications of persons to be invited and persons 
unfit to be invited; food recommended and con- 
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demned in srdddha; details about pindapitryajia, 
parvanasraddha ; Visve-devas ; agnau-karana ; num- 
ber of dhutis; the meaning of “sapinda”; and 
finally with ekoddista and other sraddhas. It must 
be greatly regretted however that the author did 
not make use of the very valuable work by W. 
Caland, Altindischer Ahnencult; Das Sraddha 
nach den verschiedenen Schulen mit Beniitzung 
handschriftlicher Quellen dargestellt* which, as 
can be seen from the title, deals with all aspects of 
sradddha. In this work W. Caland tried to show, 
inter alia, that the motive for sraddha to the dead 
was merely the fear of the dead (preta) and that 
the srdddha are considered as three invited Brah- 
mans, being representatives of the father, the 
grandfather and the great-grandfather and that 
they probably originated from the pindapitryajna 
appearing in older sources, in which the same cere- 
monies take place but which are directed towards 
the fathers supposed to be present in spirit. Other 
works also not used by the author, are Alfred 
Hillebrandt’s Rituallitteratur — Vedische Opfer 
und Zauber* and W. Caland’s Altindische Zauberet 
(Darstellung der altindischen “ Wunschopfer”).° 

The last section, Section IV deals first in gen- 
eral with holy places, such as mountains, rivers 
and forests, which play an important part in the 
culture and unity of India. Then the author deals 
in separate chapters with the Ganges, Kasi, Gaya, 
Kuruksetra, Mathura, Jagannatha, Narmada, 
Godavari, Kafici, Pandharpur and other ¢irthas 
mostly described in the Brahmapurana. The last 
chapter contains a very useful comprehensive list 
of tirthas. This section, again, proves the author’s 
extremely vast knowledge of the problems involved 
and contains all the necessary information on 
lirthas. 

Special mention must be made of the two in- 
dices: the general index and the index of important 
words. Both are extremely well prepared and the 
general index (pp. 835-922) is particularly useful, 
since it also gives in a few words a synopsis of the 
problems dealt with in detail in the body of the 
volume. 

The few critical remarks made above are not of 
great importance in comparison with the achieve- 


* Leiden, 1893, pp. 1-47, 152-65, 173-81. 

4 Grundriss der Indo-Arischen Philologie u. Altertums- 
kunde, herausgegeben von G. Biihler III. 2. 

5 Verhandelingen der Koninklijke Akademie van 
Wetenschappen te Amsterdam, Afdeeling Letterkunde. 
Nieuwe Reeks. Deel X. 1. (1908). 
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ment of this monumental work prepared by Ma- 
hamahopadhyaya Pandurang Vaman Kane which 
was so well described by L. Renou in his La civili- 
sation de l’Inde ancienne ® in the following man- 
ner: “Vouvrage .... [que] rassemble presque 
exhaustivement les faits de la Smrti, de l’Artha et 
du rituel.” 

All scholars of ancient Indian culture owe a 
tremendous debt to the author for the preparation 
of his fourth volume of the History of Dhar- 
masastra. The author intends to finish his encyclo- 
pedic History by the publication of the fifth and 
last volume; this volume will deal mainly with 
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vratas and utsavas ; santi rites; kala and muhirta; 
paurdna-dharma; the influence of the Purvami- 
mamsa and other sdstras on Dharmasastra; the 
cosmological, religious and philosophical back- 
ground of Dharmasastra; the fundamental aspects 
of the Indian culture through the ages; the impact 
of modern social and other ideas and trends on 
dogmas and ideals of Dharmasastra and the future 
of the latter. The programme is very ambitious 
and all students of Dharmasastra and ancient 
Indian culture will look forward eagerly to the 
completion of this monumental work. 


LuDWIK STERNBACH 
New York 





By W. S. ALLEN. 
Oxrorp UNIVERSITY 


Phonetics in Ancient India. 
Pp. x + 96. London: 
Press, 1953. 


The achievement of ancient Indian scholarship 
in the science of phonetics and its invigorating 
influence on modern Western linguistics has been 
barely recognized by present-day linguists. An ex- 
amination and re-interpretation of the original 
Sanskrit works under the eye of modern linguistic 
methodology should prove infinitely rewarding and 
inspiring, but “ the non-Sanskritist can hardly be 
expected to acquire the grammar of Sanskrit—for 
which the Indian tradition prescribes twelve years’ 
study—to the sole end that he may more fully 
appreciate the work of the ‘linguistic Homer’ 
[Panini], or of later ‘ grammatical saints’ [Katya- 
yana and Patanjali]” (p. 2). This book, there- 
fore, is modestly offered as an introduction to the 


accomplishments of the early Indian phoneticians. 
It is, more properly, a systematic reassessment of 
Indian phonetic doctrine in terms of modern disci- 
pline “beyond the full comprehension of Whitney 
and his contemporaries ” (p. iii). 

The treatment of the materials closely follows 
the procedures followed by the Indian scholars: 
first, the analysis of the processes of articulation ; 
second, the segmental analysis of the speech- 
stream (‘letters’) ; and, third, synthesis or proso- 
dic features. Directed, primarily, to those not pro- 
ficient in Sanskrit, the quotations given in the text 
are in English translation, with the original pas- 
sages in footnotes. The translations (or rather, 
retranslations) and the author’s comments and 
conclusions are especially enlightening and pro- 
vocative. Congratulations and thanks are due him. 


ERNEST BENDER 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 





Linguistic Peculiarities of Jidnesvari. By MurRtt- 
DHAR GAJANAN PANSE. Pp. xiii + 655. 
Poona: DEccAN COLLEGE POSTGRADUATE AND 
RESEARCH INSTITUTE, 1953. 

The “ JiiaineSvari” (or “ DnyaneSvari”?) is 
remarkable not only as the philosophical treatise 


* The character ji is read in current Marathi as dny 
and is very often transliterated thus. 


on the Bhagavadgita which anticipated the mysti- 
cal tradition in Maharashtra, but also as a lin- 
guistic landmark indicating the juncture when a 
current vernacular began to be employed to make 
available to the masses the sacred literature which 
up till then was restricted to those versed in 
Sanskrit. 

Many manuscripts of the JianeSvari have ap- 
peared at different places and times in Maha- 
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rashtra since its composition at the end of the 
thirteenth century A.D., the original text becom- 
ing so corrupt with additions and emendations 
that three hundred years later Ekanath decided 
it necessary to attempt a critical text. The date 
of this re-established text is Saka 1506 (1584 
A. D.). The task, however, of setting a critical text 
still remains, for the validity of the criteria em- 
ployed by Ekanath in constituting that text are 
open to question in the light of the newly de- 
veloped techniques of modern scholarship—for 
example, what was the manuscript selected as the 
basic text?, how many manuscripts were con- 
sulted?, what were the principles used for the 
acceptance or the rejection of readings?, etc. Be- 
sides, this re-established text has undergone fur- 
ther additions and changes since Ekanath’s time. 
A critically edited text is, therefore, imperative 
for furthering research on the JianeSvari and the 
study of Marathi. 

The title of the present work, “ Linguistic Pecu- 
liarities of JianeSvari,” defines the limits of its 
field of inquiry, since “the task of a critical edi- 
tion is beyond the scope of a dissertation ” (p. 3). 
It is based on a single manuscript, the earliest dis- 
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covered, the date of which Saka 1(?)%2 (the sec- 
ond numeral is illegible) was established (p. 9) 
to read Saka 1272 (1350 a.p.). It is arranged in 
two parts: Part II, the Index Verborum, and Part 
I which is based on this. The Index Verborum 
contains all the forms of each word found in the 
manuscript together with references to place of 
occurrence. Part I, in addition to the Introduc- 
tion, comprises seven sections: these contain re- 
marks on the orthography, evaluations of the 
phonological and morphological peculiarities, chap- 
ter five of the text as an example of the language 
of the manuscript (following the arrangement of 
the Bhagavadgita, the text is divided into eighteen 
adhyayas or chapters), a comparative etymological 
index of all the words occurring in the fifth 
chapter, and a fully detailed bibliography. 

This is a job well-done! The Index Verborum 
should prove an indispensable tool for future work 
not only on the JianeSvari and Marathi, but on 
the new Indo-Aryan vernaculars, as well. 


ERNEST BENDER 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 





Evolution of Malayalam, by ANANTARAMAYYAR 
CHANDRA SEKHAR. (Deccan College Disser- 
tation Series: 10). Pp. [vii +] 220. Poona: 
DreccaN COLLEGE POSTGRADUATE AND RE- 
SEARCH INSTITUTE, 1953. 


This dissertation was prepared as part of the 
plan of the Deccan College Research Institute to 
publish historical accounts of the four literary 
languages of south India. As the author states in 
his preface, his work is designed to contribute 
materials to the historical grammar of Malayalam 
by providing a description of its earliest known 
stage, the so-called Early Old Malayalam (from 
the end of the ninth to the beginning of the thir- 
teenth century). Thirty-four copper and stone 
inscriptions, some definitely dated and the others 
assigned to particular centuries on various 
grounds, furnish the data for description. Their 
complete texts, in transliteration, are included in 
the volume, together with a list of verbal bases 
grouped chronologically. (It is to be regretted 


that neither a translation nor a full glossary of the 
texts is given.) 

After an Introduction describing the geographi- 
cal and chronological points of origin of the in- 
scriptions studied and the systems of translitera- 
tion used, Dr. Sekhar presents his study proper 
in two sections of unequal length: a short collec- 
tion of chapters on phonology and a longer set on 
morphology. Under phonology the first two very 
brief chapters deal with orthography, orthographic 
variants, and the phonemes of Early Old Malaya- 
lam. Chapter III is a full statement of the phono- 
logical changes for which the inscriptions give 
evidence. Chapter IV discusses sandhi phenomena 
in detail. Under morphology, chapters I-VIII 
take up each of the word classes, and chapter IX 
treats the syntax. Throughout the book, wherever 
relevant, discussion of the Early Old Malayalam is 
illuminated by reference to the situation in Old 
and Middle Tamil. 

In view of the nature of the material on which 
the study is based, the discussion of the phonemes 
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of the language is necessarily very short, since it 
is essentially an inventory of the orthographic ele- 
ments found in the inscriptions. In several places, 
however, statements are made regarding one high 
and one mid-central unrounded vowel (not repre- 
sented in the orthography, but perhaps to be in- 
ferred), which in sum leave this reader somewhat 
puzzled. On page 9, they are referred to as two 
phonemes. On page 16 (footnote 1), the author 
suggests that “The correlative relationship be- 
tween these two phonemic units on a strictly 
quantitative basis is a problem for the modern ex- 
perimental phonetician,” which may mean that 
their phonemic status is one for the experimental 
phonetician to determine—a proposition that on 
the face of it is unacceptable both to the linguist 
and to the experimental phonetician. On page 20, 
both are considered positional variants of “ u,” 
although their positions of occurrence are not 
clearly described. Nor is there a systematic pres- 
entation of the reasons for assuming that these 
sounds existed in the language, whatever their 
status. 

The materials which Dr. Sekhar has assembled 
in his sections on historical phonology and mor- 
phology are of the greatest importance for fixing 
the time and sequence of those developments that 
came to mark off Malayalam as distinct from the 
neighboring Tamil. The evidence indicates that 
by the twelfth century a large number of specifi- 
cally Malayalam features (some of them shared 
with adjacent Tamil dialects, to be sure) were 
established usage in the language of the inscrip- 
tions. Certain questions that have exercised spe- 
cialists for some time (e.g. the original form of 
the Tamil-Malayalam first person singular pro- 
noun ; whether or not the finite verb originally had 
personal endings) ajpear to be answered by evi- 
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dence of steady changes in the relative frequencies 
of competing forms through the four centuries 
from which the data are drawn. 

As is the practice of Indian linguists, the author 
quotes extensively from earlier workers in the 
field, particularly the classical grammarians, The 
existence of an ancient tradition of grammar writ- 
ing presents obvious opportunities to the modern 
scholar ; it also favors a tendency, from which Dr. 
Sekhar is not always immune, to limit discussion 
to comments on the ancient texts, to the neglect of 
an independent analysis of the language material. 
In exploiting the fourteenth century grammar 
Lilatilakam no distinction is made between state- 
ments in the text which simply cite linguistic 
forms and statements which are analytical in char- 
acter ; statements of the latter kind, while of great 
interest and value to the historian of grammar, do 
not in themselves prove or disprove any analysis 
by a modern linguist. Thus, to claim that “ Cald- 
well’s theory that it is by adding fragments of 
pronouns that gender is expressed in Dravidian is 
untenable at least in regard to the Tamil-Malaya- 
lam group in view of the clear statement found in 
Tolkappiyam, oldest Tamil grammar, and Lila- 
tilakam, the fourteenth century Malayalam gram- 
mar, to the effect that -n is the masc. sg. suffix 
(and not -dn) ” (51) is to confer upon these most 
valuable works an authority that is excessive, In 
general, however, Dr. Sekhar has no need of au- 
thority at secondhand; his points of view are cau- 
tiously expressed and well borne out by the mate- 
rials he has made available to us. It is to be hoped 
that more such will be forthcoming. 


LeicH LIsKER 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 





Science and Civilization in China. Vol. I, Intro- 
ductory Orientations. By JosEPpH NEEDHAM 
(with the research assistance of WANG LING). 
Pp. xxxviii + 318; 36 illustrations; 9 tables. 
New York: CAaMBRIGDE UNIVERSITY PRESS, 
1954. 

The fliers on this first of seven projected vol- 


umes have hardly gone wide of the mark. It is a 
contribution to the history of China, of Asia, and 


of the world in general which no one concerned 
with historic processes can afford to miss. For one 
man, broadly interested in the development of 
science and technology and civilization, and emi- 
nently equipped in one particular branch of sci- 
ence, has labored long to gather the data, check it 
with the help of a Chinese assistant, trained in 
mathematics, and other specialists, and present it 
to his readers in an entirely fresh way. Though 
much of the material is familiar to the reviewer, 
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again and again he has paused to savor some new 
organization of it, some novel aspect of an antique 
subject, and in addition—it goes without saying— 
to enjoy quite new revelations. 

It is worth while being told bluntly near the 
beginning that “ there exists no monograph, either 
in Western language or in Chinese, dealing with ” 
zoology and mechanical engineering, that “ there 
exist monographs in western languages, but not in 
Chinese,” dealing with botany and nautical tech- 
nology, and that “ there exist monographs in Chi- 
nese, but not in Western languages, dealing with ” 
hydraulic engineering and geography. Scholars of 
the present day may well take this pronouncement 
to heart and try to fill the gaps. It is refreshing 
to have the Méng cht pi t’an of Shén Kua, pub- 
lished 1086, broken down into new headings and 
discover the wide variety of scientific information 
contained therein. It is exciting to learn of the 
author’s experience while reading the Kuan-tzit 
(ca. 4th cent. B. c.) with the late Professor Gustav 
Haloun. 


He suggested that we might rapidly pass over certain 
material connected with the chapter before us as it 
seemed to embody non-sensical fables about animals, but 
I was for a closer examination of it. It turned out to 
contain a statement that certain marine animals were 
subject to a lunar cycle, increasing and decreasing in 
size as the moon waxed and waned. Great was my 
astonishment as I remembered that Aristotle said ex- 
actly the same thing. (p. 150) 


Only one deeply read in zoology would take note 
of such a parallel. 

Ilis remarks (pp. 226-232) on the diffusion and 
convergence of ideas and techniques, their sim- 
plicity and complexity, priority and transmission, 
and simultaneous developments are the most meaty 
and intelligent this reviewer has seen, and show 
what a deal we need to know before we can be sure 
who invented what, if indeed we shall ever be 
permitted that knowledge, in the case of things 
like the water-mill and the camera obscura which 
seem to have appeared almost simultaneously on 
two sides of the Asiatic continent. But of some 
techniques there seem to be no doubt. Needham 
lists thirty-four or thirty-five of them which 
reached Europe and which he believes the Chinese 
were the first to produce, and adds pertinently: 
““many more instances, even important ones, could 
be given.” The transmission lag runs from one 
century (metal movable type) to fourteen (piston- 
bellows, draw-loom, and helicopter top). Impor- 


tant techniques which reached China before 1600 
from the West include (a) the screw, (b) force- 
pump for liquids, (ce) crankshaft, and (d) clock- 
work. The first two took fourteen and eighteen 
centuries respectively for their transmission and 
the last two three centuries each. Two devices of 
the Chinese which never did pass beyond their 
own cultural orbit were the “south-pointing car- 
riage ” and the repeating crossbow. The last is 
surprising as it was a highly effective weapon and 
was carried in Ilan times from Korea to Sogdiana., 

As this volume is frankly introductory and there 
will surely be place for corrections as the work 
proceeds the reviewer may be permitted to raise 
a few questions or suggest modification. 

P. 93. Is it so certain that iron was first used 
in the eastern state of Ch‘i? Wu and Ch‘u in the 
lower Yangtze valley manufactured it very early, 
and the Yai kung (written probably during the 
fourth century B. c.) has iron come from the upper 
Yangtze region. It is suggestive that the two 
famous swords named Kan chiang and Mo hsieh 
were made for the king of Wu who reigned B. ¢. 
514-496. The metal in them is unknown, but 
since they were very sharp, it may well have been 
iron. 

P. 97. Is it right to assign to Li Ping the credit 
for the early irrigation of the plain of Shu? Tor- 
rance (JRAS, China branch, 55, [1924]) has quite 
properly cast doubt on this legend. 

P. 102. How many dynasties were founded by 
‘bandits’? The Han and Ming, yes; are there 
any others of importance ? 

P. 107. I wonder at the author’s hesitation 
over the surname Wén (rad. 67). The Jen ming 
ta tz‘ii tien lists at least sixty-six people (excluding 
emperors and priests) who bore this hsing. 

P. 109. The remarks on Wang Mang’s inter- 
regnum (A.D. 9-23) bear revision in the light of 
Bielenstein’ excellent study (MFEA Bulletin, No. 
26). He has shown that Wang’s reforms were 
doomed before they started because of the fright- 
ening effects of the change in the course of the 
Yellow River about A. p. 6, resulting in enormous 
distress and population upheaval. 

P. 112. The complete volume of seventy-five 
tablets found in the sands of Chinese central Asia 
was discovered not by Sir Aurel Stein but by Folke 
Bergman. See Book News from China, Sept. 1932, 
and J/istory of the Expedition in Asia 1927-35, 
pt. 4, fig. 15, n. 147. 
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P. 124. The Chinese princess Wén-ch‘éng and 
her associates and successors doubtless did much to 
introduce Chinese ideas and techniques to Tibet, 
but even more important and certainly earlier 
were the influences from Nepal. Bagchi (Sino- 
Indian Studies, II [1946-7], 138-139) has drawn 
attention to the penetration of Buddhism from 
that side beginning about a. p. 500. This explains 
why the Tibetans reached in that direction for 
their script, and why Srong-btsan-Sgampo’s first 
foreign wife was a Nepalese. Her power over him 
too must have been very strong if we are to believe 
that she succeeded in keeping him for six years 
from having physical relations with Wén-ch‘éng. 
(Bacot, Thomas, and Toussaint, Documents de 
Touen Houang relatifs a Vhistoire du Tibet, p. 29.) 

P. 128. The official history of Sui (4. p. 581- 
617) could not possibly have been completed in 
610. Ordered in 629, the annals and biographies 
were completed in 636, and the chih or mono- 
graphs, of which the bibliography is one, were 
presented to the throne in 656. Balazs (TP 1953, 
303) says the essay on literature was compiled by 
Wei Chéng around the years 629-633. 

P. 140. It was not the Chinese but the Tangut 
who were involved in the initial attacks of Jenghis. 


It was they whom the Mongols thought of killing 
to a man, and it was Hsi-hsia territory which the 
latter wanted to turn into pasture land; both the 
Yiian ch‘ao pi shih and the Hsi-hsia shu shih con- 


firm this. Cf. H. Desmond Martin, The Rise of 
Chingis Khan, pp. 296-297. 

P. 141. Was Marco Polo’s post high? We shall 
probably never know; but Dr. Ho Yung-chi (China 
Soe., Singapore, Annual 1953, pp. 54-58) con- 
cludes not, else his name would have been included 
in the memorial of September 21, 1290, in con- 
nection with the despatch of a Mongol princess to 
Persia. 

P. 145. The Yiian Ming Yiian was destroyed 
in 1860, and the Hanlin Yiian in 1900 (not 1901). 
The original of the Yung-lo ta tien was completed 
in 1408 and only one copy was made (between 
1562 and 1567). The original and approximately 
one tenth of the copy were destroyed at the end of 
the Ming. Much of the remaining nine-tenths was 
scattered during the next three centuries, so that 
only some eight hundred volumes were extant in 
1893. Some of these were lost in the burning of 
the Hanlin; none, so far as is known, in 1860. 
L. S. Yang has corrected his account in Topics 
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in Chinese History, 131, in HJAS 1950, p. 586, 
at my suggestion. The best account is by Kuo 
Po-kung, Yung-lo ta tien k‘ao (1938), which 
Needham cites but does not appear to have con- 
sulted. 

P. 166. I cannot go along with the author’s 

assertions about the flying gallop, in which he has 
followed the writings of Reinach, Rostovtzev, and 
Edgerton. The passage reads: 
Before the +18th century, at which time it was brought 
from China to Europe, this posture had been universally 
unknown in European art—with one exception, the 
Mycenean, Minoan and Phoenician (c.—1000). For some 
reason still obscure, this representation travelled east, 
and is found in Sassanid Persia, Bactria and China from 
the +2nd century onwards. 


In my own reading and visits to museums here 
and abroad I have noted many examples of the 
flying gallop in Mediterranean and [European art 
between B. c. 1000 and 1700 a.p. Here are some. of 
them : 


a. Bronze figures of the 2nd century A. D. exca- 
vated in Velia, Italy. Cf. Illustrated London 
News, Sept. 4, 1954, pp. 366-7. 

b. galloping figure on Roman mosaic of 3rd cen- 
tury found in central Sicily. Cf. JZN, Dec. 22, 
1951. 

ec. a bull and a horse in mosaic pavement found 
in a 4th century Roman site in Kent. Cf. JLN, 
July 30, 1949, 171. 

d. Coptic medallion in wool, dated 6th-7th cen- 
turies. Cf. JEN, Oct. 10, 1936, 624. 

e. Ms. no. 51 of A.p. 1000 in the Bibliotheque 
Nationale. 

f. Basin in the Louvre known as the “ Baptis- 
tére de St. Louis,” dating from the first quarter 
of the 14th century. Cf. BSOAS 1950, 367-380, 
pl. 7. 

g. tilting of men on horseback, c. 1350, Wor- 
cester Cathedral. Cf. JIN, Oct. 15, 1949, 576. 

h. tilting of man on horseback, a drawing by 
Leonardo da Vinci, dated c. 1485-88. JLN, March 
8, 1952, 429. 

i. triptych of 1514, National Museum, Munich. 

j. painting of dogs, 17th century, Spanish 
school. JZN, May 27, 1939, opp. p. 935. 

In the light of these and other examples it 
would probably be more correct to say that the 
‘galop volant’ motif remained in Europe after 
Mycenean times but became suddenly more popu- 
lar during the 18th and 19th centuries, possibly 
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as a result of Chinese influence. Incidentally the 
2nd century A. D. is too late by some four centuries 
for the appearance of the motif in China. Wenley 
has illustrated (in the Archives of the Chinese Art 
Society of America, III [1948-49], 7) a Po shan 
hsiang lu of late Chou—say 3rd century B. c.— 
which shows two dogs, three deer, and one boar at 
the flying gallop. Bishop White also puts in the 
same century the tiles illustrated with deer and 
hares at the flying gallop. See his Tomb tile pic- 
tures of ancient China, pl. 18-19. The author 
notes with approval Edgerton’s remark that horses 
and dogs, when jumping, may show the flying 
gallop. To this list he should add monkeys. See 
the series of illustrations in the New York Times 
for October 22, 1954. 

P. 173. There was-no such title as khan in 
B.C. 173. The earliest known use dates from 
about the year 400 of our era, according to Shira- 
tori (Mem. of the Toyo Bunko I, 7.). 

Pp. 174, 206. Cammann (FQ 1952, 58) points 
out that the bamboo seen by Chang Ch‘ien in 
Bactria at the end of the second century B. c. may 
not have come from Szechuan but from the Terai 
region at the base of the Himalayas in N.E. India; 
and the cloth too from India. 

The term Shén-tu for India is not so strange. 
Bagchi (Mon. Ser., 13 [1948], 375) believes that 
it may derive from Sindhu (Indian), and other 
Chinese names for the same land from Hind 
(Iranian), and Induk (Yiieh-chih). 

P. 179. The coming of Chinese ships to the 
Persian gulf before the T‘ang is seriously ques- 
tioned by the latest writer on Chinese navigation: 
Pierre Paris, BEF EO, 46 [1952], 267-278. Hirth 
and Rockhill may have been right after all. 

P. 183. Does Seric iron really mean Chinese 
iron? W. H. Schoff argued persuasively in this 
journal (35 [1915], 224-239) that this iron prob- 
ably derived from India. It seems likely that only 
goods of high value and the lightest weight would 
be carried by man and beast across the immense 
deserts and high passes of Asia. 

P. 186. Boodberg contends (HJAS, 3 [1938], 
230) that Theophylact Simocatta, writing in 628, 
was referring to the Chou and to the Ch‘i, when 
he talked of the struggles between the black coats 


and the red coats. This war occurred in the years 
543-577, and the river dividing the two armies was 
the Yellow, not the Yangtze. 

P. 191, ftn. 6. Chi-pin during the Western 
Han does not certainly include Kashmir. Petech 
(Northern India according to the Shui-ching-chu, 
App.) holds that it was a region “ comprising 
probably excluding Kashmir.” 

P. 192. The Wei liieh may surely be put much 
earlier than “before + 429.” It was written by 
the magistrate Yii Huan of the Wei; so must date 
from around a. p. 264. 

P. 192. I submit for additional mention in the 
chart on Chinese-Western contacts the famous ac- 
count in Han shu 28 of the Chinese voyages deep 
into the Indian Ocean, possibly all the way across. 
See the translation of Pelliot in TP 1912, 457-9. 
We read there of the purchase of pearls, glass (or 
glaze), and rare stones, and the despatch to 
China of a rhinoceros by the king of Huang-chih 
(equated with Kanchi, Conjeveram). Likewise 
the extracts from the third century work Wu shih 
wat kuo chuan, quoted in the T*ai p‘ing yii lan, 
which indicates contact by sea not only with India 
but also with the Red Sea region. 

Pp. 187, 193. The Liao shih (edited 1343-45) 
makes mention of Arab contacts. The latter sent 
embassies to the Khitan in north China in 1019, 
1021, and 1026/7, and in the same decade the 
Khitan despatched the daughter of a nobleman as 
spouse for an Arabian prince. Cf. Wittfogel and 
Féng, Liao, 51, and Minorsky, Marvazi, 18-21, 
68-82. 

P. 204. In connection with Indian influence on 
Chinese medicine it is worth mentioning the 
theory of Ch‘én Yin-ko (Tsing-hua hsiieh pao 6, 
1) that even the name of the celebrated third cen- 
tury Chinese surgeon Hua T’o (ancient pronuncia- 
tion ywa-t‘a) may have been an attempt to pro- 
nounce the Sanskrit agada, meaning panacea. 

P, 236. Tu Yu (735-812) was not a brother, 
but a relative of Tu Huan who was made captive 
by the Arabs in 751. Pelliot (TP 1929, 111) calls 
him a “ parent.” 


L. CARRINGTON GOODRICH 


Co.uUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
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Han Shih Wai Chuan (Han Ying’s Illustrations 
of the Didactic Application of the Classic of 
Songs). An annotated translation by JAMES 
Rosert HigHTowEr. (Harvard-Yenching In- 
stitute Monograph Series, Volume XI.) Pp. 
vii + 368. Harvarp UNIVERSITY PRESS, 
1952. 


This work of careful scholarship presents special 
difficulties for the reviewer. About all one can 
profitably say is that the best Western techniques 
have been brought to bear on another of the 
standard Chinese texts, giving us what will prob- 
ably remain as a standard translation. The ac- 
curacy of this translation is, of course, a first con- 
cern of the reviewer, and the question is compli- 
cated by the imperfect state of the text. References 
to this will be found in the introduction, but in 
much greater detail in an earlier article by the 
translator entitled “The Han Shih Wai-chuan 
and the San Chia Shih” (HJAS, 11 [1948], 241- 
310.) It is perhaps unfortunate that this article 
was not reprinted and bound in with the present 
volume, since it contains much information essen- 
tial for an understanding of the textual problem. 

The imperfection of the text brings it about that 
the task is not simply one of translation, but of 
reconstruction. More than three fourths of the 
304 sections of the text find either a source or a 
parallel in earlier or contemporaneous literature 
that is still extant. At the same time, numerous 
passages have been borrowed by three later com- 
pilations of the Han dynasty. Finally, “there are 
over two hundred citations in the T‘ang encyclo- 
pedias and collections of excerpts.” All of this 
material has been taken into account by Prof. 
Hightower in determining the best form for his 
translation, in addition to which he has made 
frequent emendations, either on his own or by 
following Ch‘ing dynasty commentators. There is 
thus a fairly large element of judgment entering 
into the final translated result. 

For the reader who has not gone through this 
laborious critical process a few of the passages will 
still appear not to quite make sense, and this fact 
would be accepted by Prof. Hightower, who shows 
throughout a modest regard for his achievement. 
The standard form of a passage is an anecdote or 
philosophical disquisition ending with a punch 
line from the Book of Songs. If the punch line is 
understood, it should serve as a key to resolve any 


doubt as to the point of the story or argument 
leading up to it. Unfortunately, as Hightower 
makes clear, the relation of the punch line is ex- 
tremely tenuous. Such a comment as “ That gen- 
tleman there is large and generous” (p. 65) could 
obviously be tacked on to all kinds of stories, while 
the simple quotation “ rambling and singing” (p. 
214) tells us little. On pp. 299-300 the quotation 
“Tn the state he holds to the right ” is illustrated 
first by a story in which Yen-tzii restrains his duke 
from meting out an unjust punishment, and sec- 
ondly by a story in which an official murders a 
colleague in cold blood. 

It is Hightower’s theory that the passages in 
the present text were selected, adapted, or invented 
primarily for the purpose of leading into the 
punch line from the Odes, a purpose which we do 
not always see fulfilled, but a purpose in which we 
must have faith. Perhaps the most interesting 
aspect of the Han-shih Wat-chuan is then its il- 
lustration of the extent to which scholars of the 
time could disassociate words from context and 
get intellectual pleasure from simply pronouncing 
them. It would be of interest, in this connection, 
to ascertain how many of these quotations contain 
a rhyme that might add literary enjoyment. By a 
hasty check of the quotations in chapter VI, I 
find 15 with a rhyme and 14 without. 

If the HSWC was a text for the study of the 
Odes, the question arises whether the teachers had 
any appreciation for complete poems. Almost a 
third of the punch lines are from the kuo-feng, 
which to the unprejudiced mind must appear as 
love-poems on a very elementary and popular level. 
Three sententious passages on pp. 19-21 lead into 
the same quotation which, with regard to modern 
idiom, I should like to translate “ Listen, dearie, 
it’s my heart you’re playing with, not an old stone 
for you to kick around.” It does not appear that 
the teachers got any such impression of the mean- 
ing ot the poem. Hightower states his belief that 
their purpose was “to demonstrate the practical 
use of the Classic; a tag to clinch an argument, a 
stanza to sum up a philosophical principle, a pun- 
ning line to delight or confuse.” This is somewhat 
as though one should relate the story of George 
Washington’s misadventure with the cherry-tree, 
his truthfulness, his father’s forbearance, his own 
(c)raven penitence, and end up with “ Therefore 
it is said in the Odes ‘ Quoth the raven, Never- 
more.’ ” 
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If the relation of the punch line is tenuous, one 
may still hope to find internal consistency in the 
story or argument. When this does not appear, it 
becomes a question to what lengths one may prop- 
erly go in emendation. Some interesting remarks 
on this subject will be found in the article by 
Isenberg in the recent Studies in Chinese Thought. 
To illustrate, on p. 205 a section begins “ Is it not 
only the man of learning ... ?” The brief argu- 
ment following demonstrates that certain things 
are true only of a man of learning. But High- 
tower ends with “ It is not only the man of learn- 
ing... ,” completely reversing the exposition. 
In the SPTK text the Chinese happens to be the 
same for both expressions, so that we may have a 
simple typographical error “ It is ” (in the second 
case) for “Is it?” On p. 137 is related the story 
of how Yen-tzii, on a visit to Lu, adapted his cere- 
monial behavior to suit special conditions. We end 
with “ Confucius approved, saying, ‘ In the (canon 
of) ritual there are even more rites. With the 
little experience you have had in such matters, how 
can you be up to knowing ritual?’ ” This is sheer 
inconsistency. If Confucius approved, he could 
not say this, and if he said it, he must have dis- 
approved. Since the story comes from Yen-tzii 
Ch‘un-ch‘iu it can hardly be intended as a slap in 
the face for its hero. On p. 141 we start a para- 
graph with “ Now King Wen was not free from 
favoritism and partiality.” But what follows is 
intended to show precisely that he was not moti- 
vated by favoritism or partiality when he elevated 
a toothless old boatman to a position of honor. On 
p. 337 we meet an elderly gentieman carrying in 
his belt a “ peach wood staff.” The dictionary 
definitions (7'z‘ii-hai, for example) that lead Prof. 
Hightower to ‘ staff’ describe it simultaneously as 
being twelve feet long, an unhandy gadget. I see 
no reason why, among numerous other emenda- 
tions, he cannot make this simply a branch, ‘a 
sprig of peach,’ which, according to the story, 
became in short order a popular piece of costume 
jewelry. 

Examples of this sort will point up the problem 
facing a translator of a text so old and decrepit. 
It would perhaps be rash to proceed on the princi- 
ple that any emendation, however drastic, is justi- 
fied if it improves the sense. At the same time it 


appears to me that despite the tremendous con- 
tributions of Ch‘ing scholarship to textual criti- 
cism, there is room for further research. Chinese 
critics, it seems to me, were generally hampered by 
a belief in the integrity of a text. It was either to 
be accepted as a whole to be genuine, or rejected as 
a whole to be spurious. The concept of layers of 
accretion, of marginal glosses incorporated, etc., 
seems not to be typically Chinese. Much greater 
attention has been paid to the form in which a 
character was written. Take, for example, the 
Tso Chuan, which is evidently a composite of at 
least three different sources. Or Mencius, late- 
comer to the canon, with its interpolations and 
dialect mixtures. Prof. Hightower’s hundreds of 
notes are a courageous, though not necessarily 
final, attack on this type of problem. Opening at 
random to pp. 188-9, one finds note 10) “for a 
read b,” 12) “for c another text has d,” 13) “ for 
e read f, or perhaps g,” 15) “for hh read wi,” 1) 
“for 7 read k.” How is one to solve these prob- 
lems with confidence? On the graphic side a trans- 
position of similar forms is understandable. The 
bored little boys that I have watched cutting wood 
blocks might easily slice an unexpected chip, the 
more so because they had no literate notion of 
what they were up to. When the transposition is 
not comprehensible as a slip of the chisel, we need 
a great deal more of purely philological knowledge 
furnished by people with an alphabetic conscience. 
On these same pages Hightower suggests (note 8a) 
that wang ‘king’ is a pun on wang ‘perish.’ 
While this sounds like a good modern pun, it 
would be of extraordinary interest for the lan- 
guage of the author in which it has been assumed 
(in my spelling) that ‘king’ was hhwang and 
‘perish’ was mvang, still furnishing a possible 
pun, though not so obvious. Flipping back a page 
to 187, one runs into several more puns or defini- 
tions or what Bodman has named sound glosses in 
his exhaustive study of the Shih Ming. Since the 
Shih Ming and the HSWC are about contempo- 
raneous, it would be very profitable to add the 
phonetic evidence of the latter to the former. 
Prof. Hightower has given us a fine start in that 
direction. 


GrorcE A. KENNEDY 


YaLe UNIVERSITY 
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The Multi-State System of Ancient China. By 
RicHarp Louis WALKER. Pp. xii-+ 135. 
New Haven, Conn.: THE SHOE STRING 
Press, 1953. 


The objective of this stimulating volume is 
clearly stated in its preface. It is not intended to 
be a social or political history of a certain period 
in Chinese history, but is designed to be a simple 
political analysis of a system of sovereign states. 
The main characteristic of the period under dis- 
cussion, known as the Ch‘un-Ch‘iu or Spring and 
Autumn 722-481 B.c., was the development of 
sovereign or multi-state system which was marked 
by the expansion and consolidation of state power, 
both internal and external. 

According to traditional history, the Chou tribe 
established its Empire in 1122 Bb. c. after a success- 
ful military adventure that conquered the Shang 
State. The Chou ruler was traditionally accred- 
ited for having instituted a specific feudal system 
by granting territories of various sizes to his 
generals and noblemen. These feudal states were 
originally intended to serve as “screen and fence ” 
to the outer frontiers of the Empire. The rulers 
of Chou were able to maintain their control over 
these feudal states for several centuries, But by 
the time of the transfer of capital to Loyang in 
771 B.c., there was every indication that the im- 
perial power was on the wane. 

The feudal states surrounding the new capital 
competed in building up strong armies, each for 
the aggrandizement of itself. The influence of the 
central court became practically nonexistent. 
These states, called Kuo, possessed most, if not all, 
of the attributes of the modern state. Operation- 
ally their behavior differed very little from that of 
the modern Western World. They had their 
leagues of states, collective security measures, 
treaties and alliances, real politics and idealistic 
ventures. By the end of the fourth century B.c., 
their process of consolidation resulted in the crea- 
tion of seven large states which struggled against 
each other for the control of the whole country. 
The outcome was inevitable for a world of nation- 
states: one state, militant, ruthless and _ totali- 
tarian, swallowed all the others and created a 
unified empire. In 221 B.c. the ruler of Ch‘in 
proclaimed himself the First Emperor of all China. 

The author has taken great pain in avoiding 
drawing parallels between the experiences of an- 


cient China during this period with those of the 
present day world, in spite of the fact that simi- 
larities in some instances are unbelievably striking. 
He unequivocally points out that such comparisons 
have a double danger: “ They set the mind of the 
Western reader to thinking along conventional 
lines, carrying along overtones which do not con- 
form with the facts. Likewise they prevent the 
portrayal of the ancient Chinese sovereign state 
system as the unique and isolated case which it 
certainly was.” (Preface) Accordingly, he em- 
ploys such unfamiliar terms as multi-state system, 
interstate law, and many others in order to avoid 
overtones along conventional lines. Since this 
study is presented as a scientific treatise, his pre- 
caution is certainly warranted and commendable. 

However, the author’s precaution has failed to 
prevent him from making the final remark at the 
end of the book that “by the closing years of the 
Ch‘un-Ch‘iu period, the people found themselves 
in very much the same situation as that which 
faces the world today.” He emphasizes the fact 
that vital lessons have been adequately given in 
the study of this period. The overall picture of 
this period was that the sovereign state was estab- 
lishing itself as the highest moral end and that the 
individual human being was no longer the center 
of concern. The great political tendency of the 
time was a movement toward a government by 
rulers possessing absolute power. The external 
expansion of state power was achieved at the ex- 
pense of the weak. The trend was toward the 
development of leagues or blocs of states. In the 
absence of a higher authority war was the final 
arbiter. The major concerns of rulers were the 
quest for state power and the maintenance of a 
constant state of military preparedness and alert- 
ness. Power and security were the order of the 
day. Within such a system neutrality was an im- 
possible and futile hope. Those states which at- 
tempted to remain neutral usually suffered extinc- 
tion at the hand of one of the power blocs. 

Can anyone say that such phenomena bear no 
resemblance to those of the world we live in today ? 
These striking similarities are precisely the factor 
that makes this study one for us to read and 
ponder. 

In the discussion of the components of power of 
the state, the author has failed to mention one 
pertinent point which stands forth sharply in the 
history of Ch‘un-Ch‘iu. The theory of t“ien-ming 
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or the Mandate of Heaven was developed during 
this period when these states were struggling for 
survival and supremacy. The theory stipulates 
that those rulers who held the t‘ien-ming were fit 
to rule and those who had lost it had neither the 
moral capacity to stave off, nor the legal right to 
suppress, rebellion. This constitutes one of the 
intangible components of state power and emerged 
later in Confucian political thought. 
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In the selection of data and source materials, 
the author has followed closely the recent develop- 
ment in the field of Chinese historiography. His 
critical reference to ancient Chinese texts reveals 
his sound judgment and careful scholarship. 


Dyane Cuu 


New York City 





Concise English-Korean Dictionary. By Joan V. 
UnpDERWoop. Pp. 320. Rutland, Vt.: 
CHaArRLEs E. Tutte Co., 1954. 


This is a pocket dictionary containing some 
8,000 entries and is reported to be the first attempt 
in a dictionary to use a romanization of Korean. 
The romanization used, which is based on the Mc- 
Cune-Reischauer system, is adequate though it 
might more properly be called a system for the 
transliteration of Korean symbols. 

Mrs. Underwood’s explanations of the conso- 
nant symbols used is clear enough, though not 
always phonetically accurate, provided the user 
already is familiar with the pronunciation of 
Korean and with Korean spelling. For the vowel 
symbols the explanations are somewhat less clear 
and sometimes phonetically far afield. English 
words, and a few French words, are given as keys 
to the pronunciation and have been chosen as well 
as could be expected inasmuch as Mrs. Underwood 
makes no claims to be either a linguist or a Ko- 
rean specialist. One obvious error in the explana- 
tory part is the use of the symbol “o” with two 
different values. In the body of the dictionary, 
however, they are distinguished by placing a 
breve over one of them. 


As with most English-foreign language diction- 
aries, this one too is of limited usefulness in that 
once the word has been looked up there is no way 
of knowing just how it should be used. Even had 
the Korean grammatical categories been indicated 
it still could be really efficiently used only if a 
few sample sentences had been included for each 
item. In this case only the traditional “ parts of 
speech ” categories were indicated for the English 
entries and the Korean equivalents are not identi- 
fied in any way and no sample sentences are in- 
cluded. The difficulties with such an arrangement 
are obvious as a single “ word” in any language, 
and Korean is no exception, will seldom be trans- 
lated, or translatable, by the same English equiva- 
lent in all its occurrences. 

This little volume is an admirable effort and 
certainly more and better Korean dictionaries are 
needed. This one may prove useful to advanced 
students who have a thorough knowledge of Ko- 
rean but it will probably not be very useful to 
beginners or those who know no Korean. 


Ropert B. JONES 


INSTITUTE OF LANGUAGES ANL LINGUISTICS 
GEORGETOWN UNIVERSITY, 
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The Tibetan Book of the Great Liberation. Edited by 
W. Y. Evans-WeEntTz. London: OxFrorp UNIVERSITY 
Press, 1954. Pp. lxvi+ 261. Contains a psycho- 
logical commentary of 35 pages by Dr. C. C. 
Jung and a general introduction of 100 pages by 
the editor. Book I is “ An Epitome of the Life and 
Teachings of Tibet’s Great Guru Padma-Sambhava.” 
Book II is “The Yoga of Knowing the Mind, the 
Seeing of Reality, Called Self-Liberation.” 

Czuang-tsy Nan-hua-czen-king. Translated by WITOLD 
JABLONSKI, JANUSZ CHMIELEWSKI, and OLIGIERD 
WosTASIEWICZ. Warsaw, 1953. Pp. 364. A Polish 
translation of the works of Chuang-tzu, sometimes 


entitled Nan-hua chen-ching FR HEIL EE . 

Structure Drill in Cantonese. By K. P. K. WHITAKER. 
Pp. xxxix + 101. London: Lunp Humpnuries, 1954. 
The preface states that but for a few exceptions, 
necessitated by differences in terminology, the Eng- 
lish sentences coincide with those of the previously 
published National Language version. 

Chinese-English Dictionary Project. Fascicle 39.0. 2-3: 
Preliminary Print. (Harvard-Yenching Institute.) 
Cambridge: HARVARD UNIVERSITY PrREss, 1954. This 
work, which follows Fascicle 39.0.1: Preliminary 
Print of the Chinese-English Dictionary Project, 
published in 1953, deals with two more characters: 
Mathews nos. 784 and 3708. 

Matériaux pour Venseignement élémentaire du Chinois. 
By Pavt DEeEMIEVILLE. Paris: ADRIEN-MAISON- 
NEUVE, 1953. Presents 517 characters in 21 lessons, 
comparative tables of a number of schemes of tran- 
scription, and analysis of the 214 radicals. 


Antler and Tongue. An Essay on Ancient Chinese Sym- 
bolism and its Implications. By ALFRED SALMONY. 
Ascona, Switzerland: ArtTIBUS ASIAE, 1954. The 
author concludes that the Chinese use of stag 
antlers and extended tongues is of Indian origin 
and that this adds two examples to the growing 
list of Indian influences on the civilization of Late 
Eastern Chou. 


Chigoku chihéshi séroku ké [Draft Catalogue of Chi- 
nese Local Gazetteers]. Published by Kokoritsu 
Kokkai Toshokan [National Diet Library]. Pp. 50. 
[Tokyo,] 1953. A comprehensive list of Chinese 
local gazetteers to be found in the libraries of 
Japan and the United States. 


“Les villes chinoises. Histoire des institutions ad- 
ministratives et judiciares.” By ETIENNE BALAZs. 
Extract from Recueils de la société Jean Bodin, VI 
(1954), 225-240. The author states that in con- 
trast to the Western historical idea that “Qui dit 
ville, dit bourgeoisie,” it can be said that China 
has had cities without having an urban class com- 
parable to the bourgeoisie of the West. 


Chinese Railways and British Interests. By E-TU ZEN 
Sun. Pp. 230. New York: Kine’s Crown PREss, 
1954. A study of the railway movement in China 
during the last years of the Ch‘ing dynasty, and 
its relation to Great Britain. Based on the writings 
and papers of persons who were directly involved 
in the railway question, as well as on the collections 
of official documents. 
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NOTES OF THE SOCIETY 


The Society will hold its One Hundred and Siaty-fifth 
Meeting in Toronto on Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thurs- 
day, April 19, 20, and 21, 1955, at University College, 
University of Toronto, in conjunction with a meeting of 
the Middle West Branch of the Society and a meeting 
of the Mid-West Section of the Society of Biblical Lit- 
erature and Exegesis. Two symposia are planned, one 
on Pre-Islamic Arabia, and the other on The Place of 
Oriental Studies in the University. Professor W. A. C. 
H. Dobson, Department of East Asiatic Studies, Univer- 
sity of Toronto, serves as Chairman of the Reception 
Committee. 


During the final session of the XXIII. International 
Congress of Orientalists at Cambridge, on August 28, 
1954, it was announced that by unanimous decision of 
the Lidzbarski Committee (cf. JAOS 55 (1935), p. 485, 
the Lidzbarski Gold Medal has been awarded to Pro- 
fessor Carl Brockelmann. 

It was also announced that Professor F. Rosenthal has 
received a gold medal in the place of the Lidzbarski 
prize which was awarded but not paid to him in 1938. 

At the XXIV. International Congress of Orientalists 
to be held in 1957, the Lidzbarski gold medal will be 
awarded to the author of the best work presented to 
the Lidzbarski Committee on the following subject: The 
Language and Literature of the Alphabetical Texts from 
Ras Shamra—U garit. 

Scholars who wish to participate in the contest are 
requested to send their manuscripts to the Geschifts- 
stelle der Deutschen Morgenlindischen Gesellschaft, 
Gaustrasse 104, Mainz, Germany, at least three months 
before the next International Congress of Orientalists. 
The manuscripts must be typewritten on one side and 
must nowhere show the name of the author. They must 


be provided with a motto or mark which must also 
appear upon a sealed envelope containing a sheet of 
paper with the name and address of the author. The 
decision of the Lidzbarski Committee will be final and 
incontestable. 

At present, the Lidzbarski Committee is composed of 
Professors E. Dhorme (Paris, France, for the Société 
Asiatique), G. R. Driver (Oxford, England, for the 
Royal Asiatic Society), E. Littman (Tiibingen, Ger- 
many, for the Deutsche Morgenlindische Gesellschaft) , 
and F. Rosenthal (Philadelphia, Pa., for the American 
Oriental Society). 


Announcing Relative Chronologies in Old World 
Archeology, the papers of a symposium jointly sponsored 
by the American Anthropological Association and the 
Archaeological Institute of America, and published by 
the University of Chicago Press. A survey of interlock- 
ing archaeological evidence for cross-dating between 
regions, it deals primarily with the Neolithic Period 
and the Bronze Age. A handy and compact reference 
volume which presents the foundations of a coordinated 
chronological structure, with comparative tables and 
line drawings. Edited by Robert W. Ehrich. 

The contributors and the regions covered: Helene J. 
Kantor, Egypt; W. F. Albright, Palestine; Robert J. 
Braidwood, Syria; Ann L. Perkins, Mesopotamia; 
Donald E. McCown, Iran; Hetty Goldman, Southeast 
Anatolia; Saul S. Weinberg, the Aegean; Robert W. 
Ehrich, Southeastern and central Europe; Lauriston 
Ward, China. 

Price to members $1.50 post paid; List price $2.50. 

Orders should be sent directly to the Secretary- 
Treasurer, Prof. Ferris J. Stephens, 329 Sterling Memo- 
rial Library, New Haven, Conn. 





NOTES OF OTHER SOCIETIES 


The Siam Society has recently published a two-volume 
Special Commemorative Publication (590+ vii ».) to 
mark the fiftieth anniversary of its founding (1904). 
The volumes contain 27 outstanding articles, many pro- 
fusely illustrated, selected by a competent editorial staff 
from the back pages of the Journal of the Siam Society. 
They include material of lasting value to Far Eastern 
specialists in history, literature, philology, ethnography, 
folklore, archaeology, and art. 

The Society has announced that a limited edition of 
these volumes is now ready for sale to non-members at 
postpaid prices of $5.00 per set paper-bound, and $6.00 
per set cloth-bound. Buyers should write, preferably 
airmail, to The Honorary Secretary, The Siam Society, 
P. O. Box 65, Bangkok, Thailand, enclosing checks pay- 
able to The Siam Society. 


The Bhiratiya Vidya Bhavan has sent to Mr. Ludwik 


Sternbach, its representative in the United States, the 
whole collection of books published by them i.e. the 
Singhi-Jain Series, Bharatiya Vidyi Series, Bharatiya 


Vidya Studies. The History and Culture of the Indian 
People and The Glory That Was Girjaradeésa. 

If any member of the American Oriental Society is 
interested in receiving any of these books on loan, re- 
quest should be made in writing to Mr. Ludwick Stern- 
bach, 82-01 Britton Avenue, Elmhurst, L.I., New York. 


The Middle East Institute, a private organization in 
Washington, D.C., is preparing for publication an 
annual Survey of Current Research on the Middle East. 
The purpose of this Survey is to provide scholars and 
educational institutions with information on what re- 
search has recently been completed or is now being 
undertaken in the field. 


Definition of research: (1) accumulation or original 
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data; (2) classification of original data; (3) interpre- 
tation of data previously accumulated; (4) reinterpre- 
tation of data previously studied; (5) translation, bibli- 
ography, vocabulary, etc., with annotation.—Geographi- 
cal limits: the Arab countries, Israel, Afghanistan, Iran, 
Turkey, North Africa, the Sudan, Ethiopia and Eritrea. 
—Disciplinary limits: emphasis on the social sciences, 
but including all related aspects of the humanities and 
natural sciences.—Chronological limits: none (ancient, 
medieval, and modern). 


All those who are currently engaged in research on 
the Middle East, or have completed such research since 
October 1, 1954, are urged to submit the following in- 
formation: name, address, topic of investigation, spon- 
soring organization (if any), date of completion or esti- 
mated date if still in progress, and pertinent comments 
on the nature of the research, sources being used, and 
method of approach. Please address correspondance to: 
Survey of Research, The Middle East Institute, 1761 
N Street, N. W., Washington 6, D.C. 


_— 





<p 


Dr. Needham, of Cambridge University, has very 
kindly presented to the University of Pennsylvania 
Library one microfilm copy (in 29 rolls) of his Bio- 
graphical Glossary of Chinese Scientists, Technologists, 
and Philosophical Thinkers from the Earliest Times to 
the Nineteenth Century. This glossary, now still in pro- 
cess of compilation, will ultimately be incorporated in 
the seventh and final volume of his monumental Science 
and Civilisation in China (of which vol. 1 appeared in 
1954). In its present microfilm version, however, it 
already contains more than 14,000 entries, being rela- 
tively complete for philosophical thinkers, mathemati- 
cians, astronomers, geographers, physicists, engineers 
and some technologists, but much less complete for 
alchemists, chemists, biologists, pharmacists, medical 
men and agriculturists. 


Each of the glossary’s entries contains the following 
information: (a) individual’s name (romanized and in 
Chinese characters); (b) his dynasty and dates of birth 
and death, or floruit; (c) his field of achievement, with 
brief details (usually not more than a few sentences) 
and cross-references to associated persons; (d) refer- 
ences to further biographical sources, both in Chinese 
and in Western languages; these are given according to 
a system of abbreviations explained by the author in a 
typed guide accompanying the microfilm. 


The following two entries, taken from the early 
frames of the microfilm, are fairly typical save that 
both happen to be those of non-Chinese, and that (for 
the sake of simplicity) their Chinese characters have 
been omitted here: 


A-Lao-Wa-Ting 


(? ‘Ali al-Din) 
Yuan fi. + 1270/ + 1312 


Muslim (probably Syrian) artillerist employed by 
Khubilai Khan. Father of Ma-Ha-Sha, q. v. 
(counterweighted trebuchets) 


G/2, Ss/1034, CCL (7) /85, KKT/22a 


An Chhing [Shih-Kao] 

Lokattama Prince of Parthia 

H/Han fil. + 120/ + 170 

Parthian Buddhist missionary and learned translator 
who came to China in + 148, and established himself 
at Loyang with other Buddhists, some of whom prob- 
ably came from the community at Hsiichow which had 
been under the patronage of Liu Ling (q.v.) in + 65 


W/278; B/30; KSC/I, 1: 3 (3); Maspero (19, 20) 


All interested scholars are cordially invited to use 
the microfilm, but in so doing they are requested to 
observe the following stipulation made by Dr. Needham: 


“Subject to all the usual reserves for the safeguard- 
ing of the copyright of the Cambridge University Press, 
the microfilm’s information is freely available for pur- 
poses of study and research. In return, we beg the user 
to be so kind as to communicate all errors which may 
be found either as to dating or factual details. We 
shall also be very grateful for any additional biographi- 
cal information relevant to each entry. Lastly we shall 
be extremely grateful for any suggestions for the inclu- 
sion of persons who do not as yet appear in the glossary.” 


Scholars may either consult the microfilm in person 
in the University of Pennsylvania Library, or address 
inquiries concerning specific entries in which they are 
interested to Dr. Derk Bodde, Graduate School, Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 4, Pa. Subsequent 
communications concerning corrections or additions to 
the glossary should be addressed to Dr. Joseph Needham, 
Caius College, Cambridge, England. 








